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BEHIND THA 


Now plan any type of room without the slightest 
thought of ‘‘radiator interference.’? The Herman 
Nelson Invisible Radiator eliminates this problem, be- 
cause it fits within the wall—completely out of view 
and out of the way. 

Plan the bathroom, for example, and know that 
every inch of its floor and wall space will be available 
. . . that its clean, tasteful beauty will be easy to main- 
tain . . . that it will contain no exposed heating element 
to cause discomfort to the body. 

Plan your other rooms, and rest assured that you 
will enjoy complete freedom in the placing of your fur- 


niture, in the hanging of your draperies and in the 








T GRILLE IN THE WALL 


execution of your chosen color schemes. The Herman 
Nelson Invisible Radiator will never interfere. 

And equally important—this compact, sturdy radia- 
tor will never require service or attention. It has no 
joints to leak and fail—no parts that can rust or get 
out of order. Just have it installed in connection with a 
steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating system— 
and forget it! 

Consult your architect or heating engineer about the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, or get in touch 
with our nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for 


our descriptive catalog. 


Tue Herman NeEtson Corporation,* Moline, Illinois 


Theres a cadialor 
that Says... “This 


home ts modecn 


HERMAN NELSON Soescble RADIATOR 


BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW, MICH. CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM TULSA, OKLA. VANCOUVER 
BOSTON SCRANTON FLINT, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. ATLANTA DENVER TORONTO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG DETROIT DES MOINES NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS BUTTE, MONT. CALGARY 

NEW YORK CITY JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS GREEN BAY DALLAS SPOKANE LONDON 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON, D. C. CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. OSLO 

ALBANY CHARLOTTE, N.C. TOLEDO DULUTH EMPORIA, KAN. SEATTLE MELBOURNE 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA 


*Makers of the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for resi- 
dences, apartments, hotels, offices and monumental structures — 
the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, offices, churches and 
all buildings having an acute ventilating problem —the Herman 
Nelson HiJet Heater, for economical distribution of heat in 
factories, mills, garages, warehouses and smaller buildings. 


—— 
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© 1930, Kittinger Company 


Harmonizing the 


influence of several 
Periods of 


Authentic Furniture 


“> 


Buffalo New York s geles 
At factory, N. Elmwood Ave. 205 E.42dSt. 433 East Erie St. At Factory, 1300 S. Goodrich Blvd 


..a coffee tablev of Spanish origin. ..a hexagon table distinctly *¥ 
Italian. ... and a beautiful court cupboard reminiscent of 
Elizabethan Days ... make a harmonious group of historic 
Period designs. 

There are many such Kittinger combinations in Mahogany, 
Walnut, Oak and Maple for every room in the home ... for 
apartment, hotel, club, and executive office . . . at prices well 
within the reach of modest incomes. 

You will be well repaid with a visit to one of our larger 
showrooms for your selections. Or write for book- 
lets showing many occasional pieces and suites = 
and the names of Kittinger dealers near you who op 
display these reproductions or who will bev glad I 
to help you select from our large general catalog. 

Address Kittinger Company, Dept 201, North == 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
jot te 
SHOWROOMS 
Chicago Los Ange H -_ 
\ | (23,%,£0 
ge 
Se 
Ei 


Distine 
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ITTINGER designs ... there are over six 

hundred pieces from which to choose? 
... bring to modern— American homes the 
charm of old masterpieces that have lived 
through the ages. 

The Charles IInd Loves Seat .. . executed 
in solid Walnut ... adapted to modern living from a beautiful 
old English sofa that shows the influence of the Spanish and 
Italians Renaissance on the work of Old England’s master 


craftsmen ...a richly-carved Walnut chair of the same Period 
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Mary Jackson Lee will 


it the spops 





| Window 


show 
| Vou on Ihesé pages each month 


| 4 

| 7 ? ~ ? ~ 9 « + , 
| the best of the new things found 
| &?. 



































Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 


























IF vou want to give a truly lovels 
wedding gift to a bride whose 
possessions will be many and ex- 
quisite, vou could not make a 
better choice than the silver tray 
in Figure 1. It isn’t really a 
trav, properly speaking —it’s just 
a broad (12’’) shallow platter or 
plate. Salads can be arranged so 
temptingly and are easier to 
serve from this plate than from 
a bowl; cold cuts or hors d’auvres 
can be spread out enticingly for 
a Sunday-night buffet supper. 
And if you are going to be 
even more there is 
a beautiful sauce or gravy boat 
in the same pattern —to hold 
the French dressing or the may- 


onnaise. This is 7” long, while 
is 84” 


generous, 


the accompanying tray 





long and 52” wide. The tray is 
priced at $68.00, while the gravy 
boat and its tray are $60.00 
[hese prices include, of cours 

J Particu- 


weddings Is 


ve 


and «carriagt 


larly appropriate to 


beautiful sterling silver, for it 
makes a distinguished gift and ont 
which will be a pleasure to its 
recipient even several decades 
hence [He Baitey, Banks & 


BippLe Company Philadelt bid 


ANYONE can sell me a leather 


Dox; there is for me a fatal fas- 
cination in then fatal so far 
as my purse goes. There always 


seems to be something | can’t re- 


ist the color, or the workman- 
ship, or the utility. The tooling of 
in Figure 2 was the reason 
tint! 


Lhe one 


for my desire to posses 





case. For all it is Florentine, the 
workman forgot his old conven- 
tional designs and applied the gold 
tooling in a simple geometrical 
pattern that makes a very smart 
thing of an old art. | suppose one 





FIG. 2 


could find so many uses for this 
box — it is 7’ square and 23” 
deep — that it would be futile 
even to try to enumerate them. It 
is lined with self-color moire and 
velvet, however, so suggests itself 
for trinkets and such dressing- 
table uses. It would, too, hold 
men’s handkerchiefs very neatly. 
I was espe cially pleased with the 
deep-red one, but it comes also in 
extremely good tones of tan or 
brown, in green, in blue, and in 
many pastel shades. You can just 
take vour pick of almost any color 
that would suit the spot you have 
in mind for it. Postpaid, the price 
is $12.00. — Loetitia TOMAsINI, 
353 / itt. Avenue, N. rots, 


AS long as there are men in the 
will be pipes; as long 


y will have to 


world, there 
as there are pipes the 


be clears nd as long as they 
have to bé cleaned there will be 


FIG. oy 


pipe cleaners very much in evi- 
dence about the home. But who 
could possibly be annoved at see- 
ing pipe cleaners efficiently held 
by such a competent rabbit or 
faithful dachshund as those shown 
in Figure 3? Surely not even the 
most crabbed old maid or meticu- 
lous housewife could voice a pro- 
test, and the pipe owner himself 
would particularly appreciate this 
convenient method of holding his 
necessary tools. The holders are 
made of heavy brass and the ani- 
mals are in reality even more ap- 
pealing than they look in their 
photograph. The actual holder 
measures 23” in height, and either 
animal will be shipped, postpaid, 
for $1.50. — THE PreK-IN ART 
SHop, 124 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


THE lamp in Figure 4 is very 
satisfying — it is simple but not 
unsophisticated. 


If, in thinking 





“FIG. 4 


refurnishing, 
two or three 
the house, 
here is something to light them up 
The base looks like pewter, but in 


over your spring 
you've discovered 
dark corners around 


reality it is white metal with a 
pewter finish and is much heavier 
and better as a lamp than would 
pewter candlestick of the 
same size. The shade is creamy 
parchment bordered in Chinese 
red, green, yellow, blue, violet 

almost every color you could think 
of. Thus while the narrow edges 
may pick up a color scheme you 
have a lamp that on the whole is 
neutral in tone, which may be ad- 
vantageous when you wish to shift 


be d 
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it from one room to another. Al- 
though this is quite usable ing 
a Colonial setting, it also may 
be combined with more formal 
things. The base, wired for one 
light, is 11” tall, while with the 
shade it is 15’’ tall. You may pur- 
chase the base separately for 
$5.00, or with the shade for $8.50. 
These prices include packing; 
shipping will be by express collect. 
— NaTHANieL B. Beams Sons, 15 
West 51st Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. § 


RATHER simple, even primitive 
in shape, are the pots in Figure 
5, but they have that unmistak- 
able distinction found in all hand- 
made pottery. The originals of 
these jars were old ones brought 
from Sicily, and now they are 
being copied here in this country 
in the Narrow Valley Potteries of 
upstate New York. Just now it 
seems a bit early to be planning 
trimmings for your terrace, but 
the larger of these jars is simpls 
gorgeous when planted with pe- 
tunias or with geraniums, and of 
course they both are excellent for 
ivy. These are made of terra 
cotta, attractive in its soft pinky 
tan as it comes and ini nitely more 
beautiful after a few months of 
use when it has assumed _ the 
delightful patina of century-old 
jars. They have drainage holes, 
which is important if you want to 
plant them rather than to use 
them as masks for pots less 
decorative. The larger one, which 
is 114” in diameter and 64” high, 
costs $4.00, While the smaller one, 
which is 7’ tall and 7’’ in diame- 
ter, costs $2.50. These prices in- 
clude pac king; express is collect. 
If you have next winter in mind 
you could n’t do better than to 
plan for the larger pot full of tulips 
or hyacinths. — Mrs. WILTBANK, 
764 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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No. 98H Marble Mantel 
of the Louis XV Period 
Price $650 


The small French Mantel is a happy 
contribution to present day trends in 
architecture and interior decoration, 
for being low it lends an illusion of 
| height even to the modern low ceil- 
| ing. This establishment offers the 
small French marble mantel in a 
variety of beautifully carved Period 
designs. A few of them are illus- 
| trated on these pages. We hope 
F you will come to see them at either 
our New York or Chicago galleries. 
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Louis XIV Mantel of French Marble with mounts and ornaments 
of gilt bronze, $2650. Louis XIV Andirons of gold and 
bronze, $750. lron Placque with Coat of Arms of France, $75, 


Vert de Mer Marble Mantel 
with Bronze Mounting 
Empire Period ... Price $485 











The correct accessories — period 
andirons, grates, scuttles, firesets, 
firebacks, fenders, benches, bellows, 
brooms, warming pans and so forth 
are all here for your selection, too. 
How important that these details of 
fireplace fittings be as correct as the 
mantel itself! If you cannot visit us 
in person, may we send you a book- 
let describing the activities of this 
House? Address us at New York, 
Department HB. 








ON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


JACK 





PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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Shopping 





















































ASH TRAYS 


THIS photograph, Figure 6, will, is a shelf for a new magazine or 
IN THE MODERN TREND 


I hope, convey to you some idea of two and a book. One can have, 

what a valuable bit of decorationa you know, too many tables, but 

small and simple table can be. this is not the one that would 
| This one is French, a copy of an. make too many. The price is 
$32.00, crated to send by express 
collect. — BapHE, 15 East 48th 
Street, N. Y.C. 








A useful DISH in Sheffield Plate 
with ebony handles. 

This can be used as a HOT- 
WATER DISH and cover or as 


THE shop windows all full of 
summer clothes are thrilling at 








an ENTREE DISH on stand this time of year when winter be- Made in NIROSTA — a new 
(the partition is rémovable). gins to drag out interminably. metal. Will not lose its lustre 
514 inches diameter They make you realize that spring | — hy mage be enapesnee or 
Price $16 ; es d urnt by cigars or cigarettes. 
and summer are in the offing and To clean, wipe with damp cloth 
perhaps they explain my being so and rub dry. 
| full of ideas for vacation houses. 8” ne apeciliy dedaned tee deal 
| If you are looking forward to liv- $1.50 post paid 
ing the simple life at the shore or 3” size, nest of four 
in the country when summer really $3.50 post paid 





does come, you may like to know 
about these plates, Figure 7. 


Industrial Alloy Products Corp. 
New York Central Building 


21 EAST 55th:ST. » NEW YORK 
New York City 




















FIG. 6 


RENA ROSENTHAL 





































































































een ee eighteenth-century table, and is 
made of fruit wood, which has 
such a mellow brown tone that it 
harmonizes with almost every 
other wood. If you entertain a 
lot and like to make your guests 
comfortable with a table within WRITING PORTFOLIO U 
reach of every chair or sofa, you Soft suede in beautiful tones of red, green or a 
may have just the place for this. holder and pocket for stamps. 0” x 8”, $5.25 . 
| It is 19” high, which is just ex- — letter monogram in gold, 
| actly right to tuck in beside an FIG. 7 JEANNE HODGMAN ok 
| isolated chair—I can promise ee ee eee 
i eee eer eat T 1 ; ' of | 
you it won’t look awkward. The They are Quimper pottery, which | ] 
top is 12” x 18”, wide enough to of course you know and like — | lik 
ETCHINGS oe | hold a lamp, a pot of ivy, and the whodoesn’t? But they are new in LET US viangeinliy nag ' on 
They beautify the home, Full set of small | inevitable ash tray. Underneath — that the body is green, with quite |] [{2a,2°oripvs ee Welnave spetialised since 1817, 1 
reproductions, 10 cents (stamps). Dept. E ‘ H. SUMMERS & SON 
Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y. == . — ] 38 Charles Street Boston, Mass.} 7 Nc 
ee 
a 
¢ ° 
a 
Disappointment T 
4 tg 
aes : 
Be can be avoided by using DALE’S & cr 
- 4 advice in the selection of your ‘ fit 
| Lighting Equipment. That advice 4 be 
' is based on 48 years’ experience e de 
) and it is gratis. i 
A Great Saving can be made by Z B 
using our “Direct-To- You” Plan ti 
which eliminates the middlemen’s li 
° profit. Write us to-day (address & 
enuine Reed Furniture ont ian ae oo 
and you will receive an assortment e to 
ee : of actual photographs of fixtures ms h 
Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and of any style or period in which igs 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. ‘_, you may be interested. be 
WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS ee 
New Catal f R : 
ew Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c Established 103 West 13th St. : 
sects, Te REED SHOP Inc. ize i or tee 
in Sun-Parlor € ° Decorative - e e 
Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK vetries Lighting Fixture Company ’ Inc. 
BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA , aan te ee nett en 
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: lt won the 
North Country / 


. ... Chis amazing 


WOOL | 


From 


r 


‘|| Woop ¢ 


Now it is available 
everywhere.... true 
house insulation, a 


full inch thick and é 














Like sheep’s wool! Note the 
new naly 1% Kraft liners, tough, 
heavy, flexible; they are water- 
proof, wind-proof and practi- 
cally puncture-proof. Balsam- 
Wool itself is fire-resistant, ver- 
min-proof—and permanent 























SES, 





FLEXIBLE 


Up where winters are long and 
rigorous... where “40 below” is 
not uncommon... 

Builders have turned over- 
whelmingly to one certain type 
of house insulation. 

Itis thick and flexible. It looks 
like sheep’s wool and practically 
— it in actual warmth. 

alsam-Wool, through eight 

North Country winters, has 

— a point that authorities 
ave always stressed. 


This important fact about 
true house insulation 


To make a house really heat- 
tight, insulation must tuck into 
cracks, crevices and corners. . . 
fit snugly between framing mem- 
bers... around doors and win- 
dows. 

Because it is thick and flexible, 
Balsam-Wool meets these essen- 
tial requirements perfectly. 

It comes in thick, fleecy strips, 
held firmly between strong, 
tough liners. It blankets your 
house completely against cold 





A guaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser 
product 


and drafts... assures you a 
— heat-tight house, always 
comfortable, readily salable. 

In Balsam-Wool alone you get 
the eh triple efficiency of: 1. 
flexibility 2. full inch thickness 
3. the highest insulating value 
ever attained in practical house 
insulation. 


It saves you money 
every winter 


True insulation, with Balsam- 
Wool, is one of the few things 
you can build into your house 
that will actually save you money 
year after year. 

The first cost of Balsam-Wool 
is small— only 1% per cent, on 
the average of the house cost. 

You save the major part of this 
at once. A smaller heating plant 
is required in a Balsam-Wool 
house—a smaller, less expensive 
boiler, fewer or smaller radiators. 

You save every winter on fuel 
bills—from 25 to 40 per cent. 
Balsam-Wool, far from being an 
added expense, actually pays 


THICK... FLEXIBLE 


you dividends in fuel savings 
year after year. 

In old homes, too, Balsam- 
Wool, used as attic insulation, 
cuts fuel costs, provides new year 
around comfort at slight cost. 

Let us send you the complete 
facts about insulation and a 
sample of Balsam-Wool. Just 
mail the coupon at the right. 

Sold only by retail lumber dealers 
WoOoD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Cloquet, Minnesota 
Also Makers of Nu-Wood—the All 
Wood Insulating Wall Board and 
Lath 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 






It tucks in! 
Not a crack or a crevice to let in cold 
or wind when your house is insulated 
with thick, flexible Balsam-Wool. In 
houses already built, Balsam-Wool is 

applied to attic floor or roof 

Wood Conversion ee 
Company — 


p 
Dept. C-2, Cloquet, Minn. Ez 


Please send me sample of Balsam- 
Wool and Free Booklet. I am inter- 
ested in insulation for 

C0 Anew house C0 Attic of present house 














Balsam-Wool Blonke: 


INSULATION... EFFICIENT 
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SE er eau ans = aes = - a - —- — = i 
Our March | ; rare ‘ : | ¥. 
“Welcome Springtime” Special | a good glaze, while the design is in impossible to produce in really a O SO — 
ss | the gay colors heretofore used. cheap glass. At last, however, | “ 
| They are new also in that they are after years of research and experi- | GLASS 
‘blue plates’ — divided so that a ment, an American production of | BOWL 
| . . . . 
| complete course, including salad, a true ruby in glass has been | modernistic 
ie é ° ‘ fn : ee ae esign 
| can be serv ed on them without achieved. The Rajah Ruby Glass Complete with. con- 
| extra dishes. By using these illustrated in Figure 8, although powder Val Ge 
plates and serving everything extraordinarily reasonable in price, | en ee 
from the kitchen it is possible to contains this elusive color, the ef- | bene 
effect great economies in labor fect of which is heightened by the | Cat Bottle 
and thus in time—a distinct ad- crystal stems and base of the | BATH SALTS 
° a c ° . The cl 
vantage in hot weather. They are goblets which were particularly | resiity o bottle fied 
‘ — | pa . . | thdelig! 
‘ | 93’in diameter and cost $1. soeach. designed to give added light re- pen Bath ‘Sued 
: : é : ‘ 3 All col ae 
How Does Your Garden Grow ? This price includes packing, but fraction to the glowing ruby col- e+ ee 
Mary, Mary would indeed be quite contrary . . ~ % . é 
if she ‘didn’t enjoy watering her cockle shells shipment will be made by ex- or above. Goblets, finger bowls, BOTTLE 
and silver bells with this quaint pewter’and . r ‘ as 
tin watering por copied from one used by the press collect. —Carpone, INc.,  finger-bowl plates, sherbet, cock- SETS 
‘rench peasants. ndestructible. eight > : . ee ¢ 
1314”; 1954” long overall. $4.00. Express 336 Boylston Street, Boston. tail, and iced-tea glasses are all To hold five of 
collect “ . . . adam's most neces- 
International Flower Show, Mar. 17-22 $1 5.00 a dozen, which price in- | sary toilet requisites. 
cjend Central Palact—— 30 Ror) 2 a pi Holder in blue, green, 
are al Palac d fc cludes packing and shipping any- |] | orrose........ $1.00 
Exhibiting our sun porch and garden acces- ares a ms ° . = ao, | 
sories of all kinds. Visit Booths, Nos. 237-238. COLORFUL table settings are where in New England. Else- Otiver A. Olson 
. eo . e 
three new yorkers _ still very much the rage, and of all where the express will be collect. | COMPANY 
; ine. the colors one may from choose in — MitcHELL Wooppury, 55 Ret: 
S 2 “ roadway 
p Ane mony i glass none has quite the gorgeous Franklin Street, Boston. ot 79th Street 
— ° m1 ° 
ai a.tes ya richness of a real ruby-red. This 
or New York City 
has always been a very difficult 
color to reproduce successfully, PERHAPS you have a few old 
omen - since thickness, curve, and shape pine or maple chests and chairs 
FRENCH BOTTLE asl tek : : ae 
ae z have a great bearing on the light and beds with which you are Garden 


of Furniture 


refraction of ruby glass, and furnishing vour week-end haven in 





GREEN | absence of stains,’ clouds, and the country. Or you may be seck- | ecnpataii teen 
GLASS dark areas is essential. Con- ing out things of that sort for ae 
RAI | sequently this is a color which it is your year-round house. In either | 
wrought iron Terra Cotta 
frame. Suit- | 

able for water Marble 


vines. 


15 inches Illustrated Catalog 








overall Sent for 10c 
Packed for 
a The 
Lo (Express ‘Moulded ERKINS 
THE SUMMIT GALLERIES Statue STUDIOS 
8 Maple Street Summit, N. J. 252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 

















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY| | | 


HAND HOOKED RUGS 
Soft colorings Old designs Ladder-baek chairs 












































—— ee ae Ss ar F Small classes offering training for artistic pho- Spreac 
Sta. E., Box 21 Columbus, Ohio Ginas: Geo West ‘aac, a vo elabor 
quilte 
and i 
NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS: 215-217 East 58th St. (Between 3rd and 2nd Aves. ) THREE DISTINCTIVE ITEMS Many 
| aie! i | pe Ma): oes : oe selected from a host at ‘The House of Fine Housewares’ fast g 
( French Mixing Bottle Pom Tongs (below) se 
ee U 
Attractively Makes perfect French Dress- No more burnt fingers! Save 8 
Priced ing, easily, in no time at all. your hands with these cooking WIT 
oe ; You pour in vinegar till it tongs while frying bacon, Sana 
is this charming reaches the word vinegar boiling corn, baking potatoes, 
Breakfast Nook etched on the crystal, then turning roasts, pulling hot 
pour in oil, add seasoning, pans, etc. Made of chromium 
or shake, and leave in refrigera- plated stainless steel, in three 


tor ready to serve when sizes, 6, 9 and 12 inch. Set 
wanted . . . . . $3.50 ofthree . . . « . $2: 
Accordion Garment Hanger 
Choose the frock you need without 
upsetting things, and save closet 
space! Fastens easily with two 
screws to back wall or door. Holds 
é . 20 garments. Height 8". Pulls out 
T= set illustrated consists of Drop Orders placed 1 now receive special at- to about 36". Closes compactly. All 
Leaf Table, Welsh Cupboard, and _ tention and insure delivery when needed. metal, nickel dipped . . $2.25 
Splint Seat Chairs. You will find here A beautiful catalogue, showing over Send check, money order, C. O. D. instructions, or charge account references 
many other interesting and authentic twenty Artcraft groupings, with full 


pieces, of great charm and modest cost, descriptions and prices, sent on receipt Hammacher Schlem mer & Go. a 
e—— 
MAI 





Dining Room 
Set 














sold unfinished, or finished to order of 25c, stamps or coin. 
; treet - & 
Also a selection of Finished Pieces Per pet 145. lf cong 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. Kew Vouk City “, 


215-217 East 58th St., (Phone Wickersham 3647) New York , 
Established 1916 c+2 Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave. Delivery prepaid within 100 miles—to points beyond, charges collect 
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MAYFAIR 


fraveler’s Pastime Baskets 





Anew idea in gift baskets for travelers 

Mayfair Pastime Baskets are filled with the 

games, entertainment devices, play- 
ings. puzzles, playing cards, stationery, a 
book ... in fact, everything ‘to 

the trip a pleasant one. 

The Mayfair Baskets are unusually attrac- 
tive and the contents are assorted separately 
for children of every age and grown-ups. 

Mayfair's Pastime Baskets are ideal for 
convalescents and as gifts for home enter- 
tainment. 

Mayfair Pastime Baskets....... $10 « $15 
Send for catalog of the best to be had for 
Play, Entertainment and Gifts. 


Mayfair Playthings Store 


9 East 57th St. New York City 








THE MAYTIME SPREAD 





One of the smartest of the Withers 


spreads is the “Maytime” model. The 


elaborate tulip design is beautifully hand 
quilted. This spread forms its own sham 
and is finished with drop and over drop. 
Sun- 


Many materials, colors and all sizes. 
fast gingham, twin bed size, each 

$25.00. Write for catalog show- 
ing comforts, robes, pillows. 


WITHERS ““tocitiin 











case the maple table in Figure 9 
may interest you exceedingly, 
because it is the tavern type not 
often found in good reproduc- 
tion, which this is. There are 
sO many ways of using such a 
piece of furniture. With a lamp 
and a few books it will form the 
piéce de résistance of a living-room, 





FIG. 9 


where it shows to equal advantage 
against a wall or backing a sofa. 
It might be the nucleus of a 
generous, hospitable group in a 
hallway, or it may be set out end- 
wise from the wall, beside a win- 
dow, and equipped as a desk. You 
could use it for a side table in a 
dining-room, or even as a break- 
fast-room table for a very small 
family. It measures 373” long, 

213” wide, and 27}” high, so it 
is not at all tiny. Solid maple is 
used throughout and the table is 
very sturdily built. You have a 
choice of three finishes so that 
you can pretty well match it up 
with anything you may already 
have. There is honey maple, 
antique maple, and a_ walnut 
brown that harmonizes well with 


any mahogany or walnut. The 
very nicest point of all about this 
table is its price — $18.50, pack- 
ed to send by express CORRS - 
SOMERSET SHops, Fairfield, Maine. 


THE no good ex- 
cuse for delayed vou vour- 
self will never have the annovance 
of rising late to dash into the 
kitchen and find the clock stopped, 
in fact, may run 
smoothly if vou will 
but make owner of 
the clock in an vou 
believe that it keeps perfect time, 
is unaffected by vibration or by 
temperature, never needs oiling, 
and never has to be wound? In 
the back, a dry-cell 
battery which will keep it going 
for two, or perhaps three, vears, 
at the end of which period you 
have only to put in a fresh one to 
keep it going for another three 
years. The face is rather modern, 


cook will have 
meals, 


vour house 
all the time, 
vourself the 


Figure 10. C 


vou see, is 





FIG. 10 
with black letters and a silver 
frame, while the case is enameled 
wood and comes in all the colors 
that are used kitchens — red, 

















Something “DOGGY” in an ash tray 











4%; inches in diameter, $2.50 postpaid 


DONE = — TER 
The Karl Kipp Shops, Inc. 
East Aurora, N. Y 
Retina 


Write for catalog 











Send for Special Assortment 
MAPLE SYRUP SUGAR & CREAM 


Suaranteed. Weight 6 Ibs. $2.50 postage extra 
[BUSHWILLIE FARM, Rutland, Vt. 
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LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 


Colonial and Early English Designs from $6.50 


Illustrated catalogue upon request 


119 East 57th St., N. Le City 





Bookcase 
$7.00 


Hanging 
Bookshelf 
4.50 


Desk 


Chair 


14.00 
5.50 

Unfinished 
I xpress 


collect 
from N.Y. 





Good Furniture 
at Low Cost 


Hearthstone U'njinished Fi 
purchased unpainted to be fi 
finished to order in our shops, is 
superior quality and excellent 
remarkably inexpensive. 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY wwe 
224 East 57th Street-Aew 


irniture, whether 
ished at ho or 
uniformly of 
design, and 











ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTIONS 
IN BRASS, COPPER, 
PEWTER AND IRON 





No. HC647—There is an air of deli- 
cate refinement about this hand 
beaten brass or copper coffee set, 
that will delight the most sophisti- 
cated. The pot has a capacity of 1'2 


quarts. The tray is 10” x 15”. This 
set is pewter lined and made for 
actual use. Set pista 00. 


Mail 


B. P. ALESCHU CK 


“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for Catalog H22 


orders receive prompt attention 








PERMANENT * BEAUTIFUL 
ba BIRD HOMES 


—_ for your 
Se” Bird 
friends 
OTHER 

BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 





for Titmouse, 
Chickadee, 
Bluebird, 
Martins, 
Wrens, ete 


Built of 4% white 





Nae pane 
S Sgx8 bgx9 ty avn Eun mee. 
Root Fixit SCIENTIFIC 
Seameee EASILY CLEANED 


Design 
Wrens, Bluebirds Price, F. O. B. Peoria, IL $4.00 


gon R 


tlalo tequest 
LEWIS P. KEI LY. Dept. B, R. F. D. 4, Peoria, Ll. 








INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS 
are a boon to motorists; they come in a wide var 
ety of colors (state three preferences). About 38x 
00. $15.50 postpaid. Coat and suit materials, too. 
HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 


Caro. Brown, Importer, 9f Charles St., Boston 


AVOCA 
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BEAUTIFUL 




















Window 
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No. 400 
$7.50 


Write for 


Catalogue 
AA3 


Ship’s Bell of Polished 
Brass 9” x 9”. Beautiful 
two-tone chime. 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
Established 1898 
21 Allen Street, New York 




















Blanket cover, made in pink, blue, 
peach, cream or lavender Korean silk. 
Two rows of lace insertion, with either 
plain or hemstitched edges 

Single bed size (including postage). .$20.00 
Double bed size( “* ~  )«. ae 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 








green, yellow, or blue. 


a nursery where a clock, well out 
keep young lives on schedule. 


livered to you. It is 8” square, 
and although it may be placed 


fasten on a wall. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & Company, 145 East 
S7ib Sived; N.Y. 'C. 


FOR a long time | have purposely 
avoided the subject of waste- 
baskets because of the fact that 
almost every shop has them, and 
very nice ones. These in Figures 11 
and 12, however, | found irresist- 
ible, both because they were so well 





Fic. Il 


and attractively made, and also 
because they were so reasonably 
priced. As you can see, they come 
in two sizes — 15” tall and 12” 
wide, and 12” tall and 10” wide. 
Both are oval in shape; some have 


While this 
is primarily a kitchen clock it 
would, obviously, be excellent for 


of reach, can be relied upon to 


The price of this is $23.00, de- 


upon a shelf, it is also arranged to 


the gilded handles and some do 
not— you may choose. The 
larger size may be had with dog, 
Godey, or botany prints and in 
any color you could mention. 
The smaller size comes in all 
colors, with the dog, Godey, or 
botany prints and -also with a 
colored etching. There is such a 
Variation in size, color, and deco- 
ration that each basket is made to 
your individual order. They are 
of tin, which seems to be the most 
practical material since it cannot 
burn, and the colors are smooth 
enamels. You can see that the 





details are nicely done. The price 
is the same for both sizes, — 
$5.50, postpaid, anywhere in the 


ANTIQUE 
PAINTED BIBLIOTHEQUE 





ANTIQUES 


Interior Decorators 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc. 
694 Madison Avenue, New York Cit) 











United States, — and when you 
see one | am sure you will agree 
with me that it is an unusual | 
buy. — THE Prison HANDICRAFT | 
SuHop, 117 South Nineteenth Street, | 
Philadelphia. 

















A lovely, graceful bow! for 
Spring flowers —of green 
glazed Japanese pottery. 
Height 812 inches. 

Price $8.50 


Express prepaid 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 























We are makers of Wicker furniture for the new Breakers, of 
Palm Beach, The Dunes Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel Com- 
modore and most prominent clubs and homes in America. 


FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 





POSTER BED 
Finished in Maple, Walnut, 
Red or Brown Mahogany 
Regulation Length 
3 ft. or 3 ft. 3 in. wide 

Head Board 43 in. 
Foot Board 29 in. 
Special at $27.50 


HENRY C. MEYER 


119 East 34th Street 
New York City 
Call when in New ork 














MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 934” x 
3%". Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready | 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 

Folder gn request | 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











HANDWROUGHT SILVER. 

Adaptations from the classic in jewelry 
pmonade and_ cocktail spoons (7% 

A veriay of gifts of distinctive design 
Illustrated catalog 6 cenis 


Kolstee Studios Glouces:.er, Mass. 











217 East42 StNew York 


—— 
SPINNING WHEELS that really 
spin, for fireside and Colonial deco 
ration. J/lustrated folder on request. 
UNION LOOM WORKS 














; ork 
Boonville, New ¥ 
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real gas...no matter 


where you live ...with Pyrofax 


Ir you think gas can’t be had beyond the end 
of the city gas mains, get acquainted with 
Pyrofax—real gas which burns in a genuine 
gas range just like city gas. Pyrofax can be used 
for cooking anywhere. 

Pyrofax Gas is refined natural gas compressed 
into steel cylinders. Two of these cylinders, 
placed in a neat cabinet back of your house, 
become the reservoir from which you get your 
gas supply. Each cylinder contains enough gas 
to last the average family two to three months. 


With the Pyrofax two-cylinder system, you 
can never run out of gas. When one is empty you 
turn on the second and notify the Pyrofax dis- 
tributing station. Immediately a new full cylin- 
der is brought and the empty one taken away. 
Simple as putting a film in a camera. This service 
is free—you pay only for the gas. If you live 
beyond the distributing station, a full cylinder 
will be shipped freight prepaid. 


Pyrofax is not new. It is the product of, and 
is distributed by, the oldest and largest organi- 
zation in the world making compressed gases. 
It is in use in thousands of homes, hospitals, 
factories and institutions beyond the reach of 
city gas. Works with any gas appliance—in- 
cluding the Electrolux refrigerator. 





The following testimonials are typical of the 
thousands we are constantly receiving from 
Pyrofax users the country over: “I have found 


Pyrofax installation is simple as A, B, C. Diagram shows 
direct piping from cabinet to range. 





Pyrofax more than satisfactory.” . . . “I cannot 
say enough in praise of Pyrofax. It bakes, broils 
and cooks fine.” . . . “Only sorry I didn’t have 


it sooner.” (Names on request.) 


NE W L PRICES 
This wonderful cooking gas costs you little more 


than the out-of-date cooking fuel you may be 


ow 





Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Carsipe AND Carson Bultpine, 230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
OFFICES 
TREMENDOUS 
SERVICE 


Unit of Union Carbide § * 


it | and Carbon Corporation 
Bos 


AS SERVICE 


Carsive AND Carson BurpinG, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
STOCKS—UNFAILING 
-NATION’WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


IN 


using now: If you count the many valuable 
hours saved every week by having a quick, clean 
gas range, Pyrofax is considerably cheaper. 
Complete installation of the Pyrofax outfit, in- 
cluding a gas range, now at an amazingly low 
price. Convenient terms—small down-payment. 
Look for the name “Pyrofax” in order to avoid 
new and untried imitations. 


PYROFAX DIVISION 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
30 East g2nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
(Please address office nearest you) 


HB-3-30 


Please send me some of your interesting literature on Pyrofax 
ind the name of the nearest dealer. 


\ame a 


. 
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Artificial 
Tulip Uy N 
Plant 




















Ask for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE No. 16 of Artificial Flowers, 
Plants ,Trees, Vines, Garlands for Homes, 
Hotels, Theatres, Stores, etc., MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


) illustrated, 
aE per dozen 
$12.00 








old-fashioned cocktails 





ile os artes %. Es 
a breath of the past, these quaint 
figures enameled in gay colors on 
bubbly crystal. 6 each of two 
designs to each dozen. 18.00 
dozen, prepaid east of miss. 

at fine shops or direct 

write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 


incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








HAVE you ever seen a wooden 
candelabra? Probably not, as, so 
far as we know, they are a practi- 
cally extinct tvpe. The one illus- 
trated in Figure 13 was drawn to 





FIG. 13 


scale, with a candle as the unit of 
measure, from a photograph of a 
very old candelabra supposed to 
be the only one of its kind in 
existence. Consequently it may 
be described not only as unusual 
but as unique. It is made of 
maple, beautifully finished, and 
holds little twelve-inch cream- 
colored candles only half an inch 
in diameter at the base. Two of 
these candelabras on a refectory 
table would be a strikingly ap- 
propriate decoration, or one might 
be placed on a high window sill 
where the light from its flickering 
candles would be reflected in the 
glass behind. They are of course 
particularly suitable for early 
Colonial interiors, but their sim- 
plicity makes them at home in al- 


most any surroundings. They 
stand 17}” high and are also 173” 
broad. The cost (including one 
set of candles) is $10.00 each, 
packed and delivered. Extra 
candles may be procured at $1.00 
a dozen. — MapLe, CHINTZ, AND 
PewrTer, 99 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


FOND grandparents, aunts, and 
uncles are sure to want to present 
a silver mug to the first-born of the 
new generation, even though the 
second and third arrivals receive 
pewter and then enameled tin. In 
Figure 14 is a cup that is veritably 
fit for a king. The shape is an 
adaptation from some of the 
earliest tankard mugs, dating well 
back to the sixteenth century, 
though this has plain sides instead 
of the flutings common to the 
examples of that period. Although 
you cannot sce it, the inside is 


Gp. 





Wa 


FIG. 14 





beautifully finished, with the bot- 
tom edge rounded so that there is 
no crack or crevice to hold milk. 
The cup is extremely heavy so 
that it will stand more than 


a, 


NEVER BEFORE 
AT THIS PRICE! 





Imported Handmade 


Set $12.75 


The most extraordinary value we have 
been able to offer — this lovely set of 
Tuscany Lace, with raised threads of 
Italian Linen outlining the pattern. The 
runner, 18 x 36’, and 6 place mats 12 x 
18”, are only $12.75. Extra mats $1.25 
each; matching napkins 14” square, 
$12.50 the dozen. Separate runners in 
other sizes available. 


Send for leaflet H. 


HH A As 84 North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP “ew Rochelle, W.¥. 


Luncheon 























EARLY 
AMERICAN 
WALLPAPER 


Send for our port- 
folio collection of 
authentic copies of 
Colonial and Early 
* American Wall- 
paper Prices range 
x i ....t from 75 cents to 
$2.50 a roll, all sun-tested colorings. An 
historical background with each paper. 
$1.00 deposit required. 
Money refunded upon return of samples 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 


Department C 


119 W. 33rd Street, New York City 














Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc. 
Exchange for Mountain Handicrafts 
6 Government St., Asheville, N. C. 
1895-1929 
“Kivvers” in colors or ivory white, for single or 
double beds. The hand-woven Mountain Cover- 
let is identified by the seam in the center, in 
which our weavers match the pattern with 
consummate skill. Table Runners, Squares, 
Bags, woven in the same Kivver patterns 
Write for folder 








Est. 
1810 









cA Touch of 


Enduring ‘Beauty 


mm for the Garden— 


ADE of high-fired, dur- 
MM able Terra Cotta—by 
master craftsmen—these three 
pieces are typical of hundreds 
of works including: Sun Dials, 
Gazing Globes, Boxes, Vases, 
etc., for beautifying the Gar- 
) den, Sun-room or Interior. 


Send ten cents in stamps for 
sllustrated catalog. 


3220 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


You Can Learn 
to Identify 

Period Furniture 

This Book 


$1.00 


Authentic, brief 
and easy toread, 
is this compact 
little volume on 
period furniture 
styles. An inter- 
esting history 
for the casual 
reader; a con- 
venient hand book for the student. 
156 pages, more than 200 illustrations. 
Thousands sold. Fourth edition now 
ready. One dollar, postpaid. 


Century Furniture Co. 
54-C Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















DIRECT FROM IMPORTER 


Leaded Glass Lanterns, Italians 
Stars, colored and etched glass; 
Brass Lanterns, polished, with 
beveled glass; Iron Lanterns, 
1-16 inch material; Mirror 
Sconces, pewter finish, many 
styles and sizes. Handmade by 
the best European Workshops. 


Send for Catalog; state kind of Lanterns desired 


ART LANTERN IMPORTING CO. 
793 North Oak Drive Bronx, New York 














INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 
Major Course; early and late sailings 
Italy; Switzerland; Germany (Oberammet- 
gau and Passion Play); France; Engl 
Short Course: France; England. 

Sailings; June 14; June 28; July 23 


Catalogue and itineraries on request 


Boston ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DecoRATION 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Mass 





| 
7 BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 





Unfinished needlework completed. 
Petit point chair seats enlargeé 
+ FLORENCE A. CHASE 








15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass 
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YOUR SUN ROOM DRAPERIES, MADE 
OF THESE GUARANTEED FAST-COLOR 
FABRICS, WILL NEVER LOSE THEIR 
BRIGHT, FRESH CHARM 


THE suN Room, delightful as it is, is 
practical only if the gorgeous tones of 
its draperies are enduring. Hangings must 
filter the sun for months and years with- 
out losing a tinge of their original beauty. 
And even that isn’t enough. They must 
be not only sunfast, but tubfast as well. 
When summer dust blows in, curtains 
that cannot be washed become a menace 
to health. Formerly, hangings were re- 
moved during the warmer months. That 
is no longer necessary, for modern sun 
rooms are hung with Orinoka fabrics— 
guaranteed fadeless. = Use your drap- 
eries for months and then compare them 
with a scrap that has never been exposed 
to light. Not a tone will have faded. 
The Orinoka colors will withstand this 
test, for Orinoka threads are hand-dyed 
by a special process that makes them 


colorfast. Insist on Orinoka when you 


eo eee shop for curtain material. The Orinoka Pee 
: : ‘ . . : | D ] 
Orinoka Colorfast Draperies are Guaranteed Mills, 183 Madison Ave., New York City. | ANDER IES | 
| a COLOR | 
Sun and Tubfast HARMONY | 
By 


Back or Every YARD of Orinoka Sunfast fabrics you buy stand the e i 
Orinoka Mills with this assurance: “These goods are guaranteed [ 
absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sun- es eae | 


light or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 


them with new goods or refund the purchase price.” Look for the DRAPERIES . . . COLORS GUARANTEED paral Sloe 


guarantee tag on every bolt. 


FOR A FULL-COLOR BOOKLET 


SUN AND TUBFAST Of NEW INTERIORS 








THE ORINOKA MILLS 
183 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the 1930 Orinoka 
booklet, “Draperies and Color Harmony.” I am enclos- 
ing 20 cents. 
Name = 


Street - = - 





City State a 
















































































254 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
= a 
Window Shopping q 
P OLKA D OT ordinary abuse. Made every step stainless, tasteless, wear-forever INTERIOR 


SERVIETTES 





Made in Eu rope 


from our design and printed in 


four colors on fine creped paper. 
Red, Green, Yellow and Blue; 
A box contains 48 


assorted. Sold in exclusive shops 


coc ktail size. 


or dire« ¢. 
$1.15 postage paid 
AMY DREVENSTEDT 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 











THE HINDUSTAN 


__A Famous 19th Century Scenic Wall Paper. 
Naked natives rowing barges, wild dances be- 





cal foliage, suggest adventure 
Wall Paper HINDUSTAN, by Zuber & Cie., 
Alsace. India lies half around the world, but 
this remarkable Scenic all Paper brings its 
glamour to you. Illustrations upon request. Can 
be ordered through your local Decorator or 
direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 
101-110 Park Ave., N. Y. 1515 Walnut St., Phila. 


Sole American Agents for Zuber & Cie, 
and Paul Dumas, Pari 


ilsace, 





by hand and honest to the final 
degree, its beauty is that of use- 
fulness as well as of material and 
form, and when you know that a 
gift will have to endure a good 
many hard knocks and that its 
life will be long, it is essential to 
have it well made. The height is 
3,3,”, while the diameter at the 
base is 3”, at the top 23”. The 
price is $35.00, and this includes 
carriage, together with any mark- 
ings vou may desire. — GEORG! 
C. GreBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


IT is almost more fun to antici- 
pate things than to realize them. 
That is why we spent last summer 
planning the new heating system 
and our Christmas holidays, and 
that is why we now enjoy think- 
ing about new things for the 
summer house, and how we shall 
spend the great and_ glorious 
Fourth. If you are so lucky as to 
be actually furnishing a new or 
new-old house where you expect 
to spend the vacation months, 
you surely will be interested in the 
new tableware shown in Figure 
15. Ihe metal parts are made of 





L1G. 


steel, while the handles are gay 
and practical in a colored compo- 
sition — green, lapis-blue, light 
amber, or white if you prefer it. 
There are regular dinner forks 
and a special salad or dessert fork; 
there are fruit knives and butter 
knives, a regulation dinner knife, 
and also a long-handled, short- 
bladed dinner knife that is a 
splendid idea. These pieces come 
in sets for two or for four people. 
The sets include all the pieces, 
with a choice of the regulation or 
the long-handled knife. They are 
$15.90 for a set for two and $30.00 
for four. These prices include 
postage. — JoHN WANAMAKER’S, 
NOT. 


SPOOL. beds, of which every coun- 
trv household had one if not sev- 
eral seventy-five years ago, can 
still be picked up for a song. They 
were made in great quantities and 
retained their appeal even through 
the iron- and brass-bed period, to 
the delight of bargain seckers 
to-day. Unfortunately, however, 
their first cost doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Usually they come in 
awkward sizes that no one wants, 





VS 
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SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in 
selecting and assembling 
period and modern furni- 
ture color schemes, drap- 
eries, lamp shades, wall 
treatments, etc. Faculty of 
leading New York decora- 
tors. Personal assistance 
throughout. Cultural or 
Professional Courses. 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start July 7th..... Send for Catalog 5R 





HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. . . send for Catalog 5M 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 








UNUSUAL 
FURNITURE 


including designs 
in Venetian, French, 
Colonial and Mod- 
ern. Special Furni- 
ture also designed 
and executed to your 
order. Unpainted 
furniture finished to 
your order. 

Illustrated booklet of 
Modern furniture 


sent upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents. 


COLORTONE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE-NY. 
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Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street, New York City 
LONDON 


( OPENHAGEN— PARIS 


penhagen 
porcelain 


Moderately 


priced 





Genuine Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
bears imprint of three blue lines 





ee 





,”’, thin plate mirror glass 24” x 15 


intiques 
1902 Genesee St. 


FINE Copies OF EARLY AMERICAN MIRRORS 


Made from old selected woods and finished in 
the natural color. This gives them the beau- 
titul and mellowed appearance of the old ones, 
which makes them entirely different from 
most of the so-called reproductions. 
‘The Chippendale scroll mirror illustrated is in 
old figured mahogany and inlaid, size overall 
37” x 1914 
Price $52.00. 
cherry wood and curly maple. 
with order, satisfaction guaranteed. 
illustrating other fine mirrors sent on request. 


J. H. EDGETTE 


Also made in selected old 
Send check 
Fold«r 


Interior Decorations 


Utiea, N. Y. 


~~ 
IVY 
STAND 
x of 
ee WROUGHT 
IRON 


An Italian Flower 
Pot with Della Rob- 
bia wreath; stand 
1214” high, not in- 
cluding pot; pot 7” 
high, 614” wide. 
Complete $20.00 
Express collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 





























BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free 


WM. BALL & SONS 








R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 


Pewter 


- old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Ol4 Colony Pewter 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99T Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass, 














The 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 
SHOP 


14 Tillman Place 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Garden Bag DISTINCTIVE 
$3.50 postpaid GiFTs— Toys 








Keep 
Your Silver 
in Order 


NEVER- 
BREAK 
TRAYS 


silver 
Knives, Table- 
spoons, Forks 
and Teaspoons. 
Covered in heavy 
washable lining in 
yellow. Price for set 





silver grasscloth, 
rose, blue, green oF 
$4.75 Prepaid. 


THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 








18 Clinton St. Brookly a, N. Y- 
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'Plastered Walls 


O 


Enduring Beauty 


... free from unsightly 


cracks 
and lath marks 


IDEAL FOR 
REPAIRING AND REMODELING 


Attics lined with Celotex Lath transform wasted 
space into pleasant, livable rooms. The rigid units 
are light and easy to apply. Where attic space is 
limited, you can keep the whole house more com- 
fortable by nailing Celotex Lath to the attic floor 
joists and stopping the costly leakage of furnace heat. 


The word 


CELOTEX 
. ( . U. §. Pat. Off.) 
is the mark of and indicates 


fact b: 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Iilinole, 


Celotex Lath, used underneath the hand- 
some plastered surfaces of this room, 
protects the beauty of the walls from 
disfiguring cracks and lath marks. 


MIRCHI 


1930 


Celotex Lath protects your walls and makes 
your home more enjoyable to live 
in all year ’round 


Mc: people know of the comfort that 
Celotex brings to their homes . . . how it 
shuts out the dampness and chill of winter and 
the heat of summer sun. 


But not all of them know about Celotex Lath 
... the better lath that safeguards the beauty of 
plastered walls and ceilings . . . and, at the same 
time, provides the modern necessity — insulation. 

When your walls are plastered over Celotex 
Lath, the handsome surface finishes are pro- 
tected from cracks and lath marks. 


Celotex Lath comes in units, measuring 18 
inches by 4 feet. The size of these units and 
their overlapping joints eliminate the unsightly, 
streaky appearance that so often occurs with 


old fashioned lath. 


to 
Mw 
ww 





All Celotex products are made from the long, 
tough fibres of cane, with millions of tiny sealed 
air cells that produce their remarkable insulating 
effect... that shut bitter cold and scorching 
sun’s rays out of your home. In years to come 
you save hundreds of dollars in fuel bills by 
preventing the costly leakage of furnace heat 
with Celotex. 

Your architect, dealer or builder will explain 
how Celotex Lath can be used in building your 
new home. . . or in remodeling the home you 
are living in now. Get in touch with him at 


your first opportunity. 


And write for our interesting booklet “Celotex 
Cane Fibre Insulation,” telling how Celotex as- 
sures year ‘round comfort in every room. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexander 
Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. (Member of the 
Home Modernizing Bureau of the National Building 
Industries, Inc.) Sales distributors throughout the 


world. Reliable dealers can supply you withCelotex 
Standard Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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INTERESTING 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

\ry 


JAMES -R-MARSH- Co 
ESSEX: FELLS-N-J 


Oe awe A 


Fat tan 











AN OL D ENGLISH CANTERBURY 
Faithfully 
Reproduced 


Decorative as 
well as useful for 
magazines and 
newspapers. En- 
tirely handmade 
of solid mahog- 
any and finely fin- 
ished. Orders 
promptly filled 
upon receipt of 
check or money 
order. Nocharge 
for packing. 





13 in. wide x 9 in. 
long x 19 in. a 
Price $37 


BENJAMIN FERBER 
Antiques Fine Cabinet Work 
666 Lexington Ave. New York 








GEORG JENSEN 
HANDMADE AM SILVER, INC. 











Sterling silver removable partitions 


Booklet on request 
169 W. 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


and by the time they are cut down 
fitted with appliances to hold 
modern springs, and refinished, 
they have become rather expen- 
sive. That is why it is likely to be 
just as satisfactory in the long run 
to buy a brand-new one that takes 





FIG. 16 


less manoeuvring, especially when 
you can get one so attractive as 
that shownin Figure 16. It ismade 
of solid gumwood, is hand-turned 
as these beds were in the beginning, 
and is made by a careful workman 
who gives individual attention to 
each piece. You have a choice of 
three widths — 3’ 3”, 3’ 6”, or 
4’ 6”. The price is the same for 
any width. The footboard is 383” 
from the floor, while the head- 
board is 433”. They may be had 
unfinished, hand-finished in ma- 
hogany, maple, or walnut, or in 
flat lacquer. Unfinished, the price 
is $21.00; finished in the rubbed 
stains, the price is $26.00, while 
for the lacquer it is necessary to 


add $1.00 more. These prices in- 
clude slats, casters, and crating 
charges; shipping is by express 
collect. — E. E. BurrouGHs Com- 
PANY, Conway, South Carolina. 


CHOOSING correct lighting fix- 
tures for a room is one of the most 
searching tests of taste and dis- 
crimination. But there are to-day 
sO many attractive designs to 
choose from that we find ourselves 
somewhat bewildered when it 
comes to making a final choice. 
The side light shown in Figure 17, 
however, is one that we should in- 
stantly fasten upon if we were 
looking for bedroom light fixtures. 
It is quaintly original in its design 
and would fit into almost any type 
of bedroom, except, perhaps, one 
of exclusively masculine type. It 
has the special advantage of com- 
ing in three different colors — 
French gray, Indian red, and 
chrome-yellow, with borders of 
we. 
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THE BASKART 


Large basket for trundling through 

the garden; rubber tired wheels and 

metal brace to hold when weeding 
$3.00 express extra 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





INDUSTRIAL ALLOY PRODUCTS 


New York Central Building 


RACK OF 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Made of NIROSTA, the new inde- 
structible metal. Gives at once an old- 
world air and a smart modern touch to 
your kitchen. Practical as well as 
decorative as they will not stain, rust 
or lose their brilliant lustre. Require 

only soap and water to clean. 
Rack, 20 inches long 
Handles, 11'4 inches long 
Complete set $8.50 postpaid 


S CORPORATION 
New York City 





FASCINATING GARDEN SMOCks 
Too Stunning for Words 





Nothing could be more charming for work 

or play; sun-fast, tub-fast India_ prints on 

old rose, old gold, jade, shadow blue, pome 

granate, violet or India red. Small, medium, 

or large. (Small fits 36-38.) Prompt delin 

eries. Price postpaid in the United States 
$15.50 


GWENYTH WAUGH 
** The Costume Shop” 


Provincetown Massachusetts 








Mail orders 
Silled 


No C.0. Dis 


Express 
charges colled 


I EAVILY Hand Cut Imported 
Dessert Service; in clear 
sparkling crystal glass. 
Bowl, 11” wide; 6 Saucers, 514’’, $9.00 set 
With 12 saucers, $12.50 set 


THE FUGUET’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Edgewater Park 
Burlington Co. New Jersey 








TO CROW ABOUT 


French crystal oil or vinegar bot- 

tle. Stopper a rooster’s head with 

cherry red comb and _ wattle, 

black eyes and beak. $5.00 a pair 
— $2.75 singly. Express extra. 


BRICK OVEN TAVERN 
“Where you dine in a stable”’ 
40 Joy St., Beacon Hill, Boston 














Your collection is not 
complete without 8 
pair of these adorabl 
Love Hounds 
Height 514 ” $3.00 pat 
postpaid 
BUTTERICK 
Importer 
Roman Pools 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


























Ornamental Wrought Iron 


24ights Wall Bracket 


| Highest craftsmanship. $1550 


Ready for installation. 
| Other beautiful pieces. 


Send for Illustrations 


Wrought Metal Art Works 


4644 Sasmen Ave. New York, N. Y. 















Positions open in Residential, 
Resort Hotels, Clubs, Private Schools, 
Houses, Coffee Shops, and Steamships 


fashionable section 
apartment for my 
‘OUR BIG OPP 


TEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CD-8212, Washington, D. C, 


Apartment and 
Sorority 


EARN to be a hotel hostess. Splendid salaries, fine living, 
+ luxurious surroundings for women of all 
fascinating profession. Previous experience unnecessary. 
easy method of special instruction will equip you for a splendid 
vwosition and good salary. Nation wide Employment Service 
‘ree of extra cost. 
success in this new profession for women. One student writes: 
am hostess and manager of an apartment 


ages in this 
Our 


Lewis students everywhere are winning 
house in a 

salary $3,600 a year, with beautiful 
irls and self.’ ' Write today for Free Book, 
RTUNITY. 


The Original and Only School of its Kind in the World 





ZEN A MAGAZINE OF 
SELF-REALISATION 
by the Buddha’s Golden Path 
Trial three months free 
$2.00 Per Year 


Address: DWIGHT GODDARD 
THETFORD, VERMONT 





















INTERIOR DECORATION 
Proressionat Coursts in Day, Eve.or Home 
Study; Color, Arrangement, Period 
Styles, Furniture, Draperies, Estimat} 
ing, Rendering, Decorative Arts 

COMMERCIAL 


Dept HRs Riciger te CD 
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The Broken Arch Mirror 


Sheraton Design 
Urn and flame ornament 
Hand-made and hand-rubbed by 
New England craftsmen in our 
own shop. Over-all size 17” x 32”; 
size of 14” plate glass 12” x 20”. 
In solid mahogany only, $13.50 
ly ked i ood box for safe delivery, 
Scoress charges prepaid. Ask for folder. 
ARMSTRONG & SONS 
80 Boylston St., Boston 
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New 
Models 


New 
Prices 





Makethese tabies ideal gifts 
for both young and old — 


Registered U. S. Patent Office — Patents Pending 





Write for descriptive leaflet 


Solitaire Table Company 
Old Saybrook Connecticut 
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gold and flower decoration in con- 
trasting colors. The French gray 
is particularly attractive as it 
makes an excellent background for 
the colored flowers and gold bor- 
der, but in certain rooms the red 
or the yellow might, of course, be 
more effective. The fixture is 
8” x 4” and the cost, packed and 
delivered, is $10.00. — McKeEn- 
NEY & WATERBURY, 181 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 


FIG. 18 


HERE is a book (Figure 18) to 
delight the heart of all garden 
enthusiasts — a thing of beauty in 
itself and also a very practical af- 
fair. It is a garden record con- 
structed like a loose-leaf blank 
book, with a very heavy cover 
beautifully decorated. There is a 
charming print on the front 
framed by decorations in glowing 
colors, the whole ‘antiqued’ with 
a finishing coat which makes it 





durable as well as good-looking. 
Inside, the leaves are indexed for 
every month, the first leaf for each 


month giving printed advice as to 


what should be done in the garden 
at that particular time of vear, 
with blank pages following on 
which the gardener may keep a 
record of his own plantings and 
other garden work during that 
month. Extra leaves may be 
added and the record kept from 
year to year. The book is 8” x 
103” in size and costs $11.50, 
postpaid. — FLoreNceE NEsMITH, 
78 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


THERE probably are a few peo- 
ple in the world content to sit in 


straight-backed chairs with their | 


feet upon the ground. Most of us, 
however, like to lean back a bit, 
and if we can get our feet off the 
floor as well we welcome the op- 
portunity. But no ordinary foot- 
stool can give us the sense of per- 
fect relaxation and comfort that 
we get from the one illustrated in 
Figure 19, for it not only raises 











FURNITURE WITH CHARM 
Early American iron _ bridge 
lamp with green or amber glass 
font $7.0 
Floral print shade,6%2” $6.00 
Wing chair in flowered print on 
ecru background, harmonizing 
with any color scheme. $81.00 
Packing and shipping charges extra 
FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer, Interior Decorations 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 









































DRESSING TABLES 
FIGURED 
CHINTZ 


grounds of pale 
green, lavender, 
yellow or blue; 
pleated edging in 
contrasting colors. 
Ready to assemble 
$35.00 prepaid. 

Mirror $10; mir- 
rored glass lamps 
$4.50 each, dotted 
Swiss shades in 
matching colors, 

h. 








$3.00 each. Express 
extra, 
HELEN DAVIS 
Re Newbury St. Boston 
Ensemble 
BAGS and SCARFS 


Made to match your costume 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 











FOR SALE BY 


John Wanamaker, Inc.. .New York City 
R. H, Macy & Co., Inc.. New York City Sampl 
Sterns Bros., Inc........New York City 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., New York City 
. New York City 
Abraham & Strauss, Inc... ...Brooklyn 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc. .. Brooklyn 
..... Newark 


Lewis & Conger, Inc. .. 


Hahne & Co., Inc........ 





STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


PREVENT 
TARNISH 


kept 
even after many 
age. Just wrap it up 


Your silverware may be 
bright as new 
months of stor 


securely in 


% Dexstar *% 
STAYBRITE TISSUES 


THis household need long felr — 
is now a practical reality a scien- 
tific discovery that makes repolish- 
ing unnecessary 


e of Staybrite 

x 30 in.) 
w $1.00 

ept. © 





(48 sf 





C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN, 


Thin Papers 
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An English Sweets Dish 
in Excellent Silver Plate 


Basket design with reed and ribbon 
mount in the true character of the 
George Third period. 6 inches 
high; 6% inches long; ideal for 
bon-bons, sweets, nuts, etc. 

The price $7.50, delivered free to 
any point within the United States. 
Write to A. Schmidt & Son 


567 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 











Chromium “Silver” Trees 
Smart — Effective — New 


Table Decoration 
Use them alone or combined with flowers. 
A distinct addition to the buffet when not in 
use on the table. 1049” high, base to tip. 
$4.00 the pair, express collect. ($7.50 for four) 


Place-card Holders to match are $4.00 dozen 


DANIEL’S DEN 


338 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 








a 
$16.50 to $75.00 
Miss Cannon's 

Shop 








FOR THE NEW BABY 
Carefully made 
LAYETTES 

which conform 
to the best 
medical advice 








From 





32 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass 
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Early American stretcher design 


SOLID MAPLE 
Hand rubbed in Golden Honey, 


Spanish or Autumn Brown 
30x10; 81-2 high..... $7.25 
Booklet upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 
43 WaterStreet, Fairfield, Maine 








(meet «. . 
from the native weavers, this 
homespun, fringed 


SLUMBER 








$7 -50 
POSTPAID 


Luxurious mas- 
terpieces in wool — 
al surprising savings. 
Latest offering of the 
. native Vermont wool- 
crafters in the popular homespun weave 
of purest virgin wool. Just the touch to 
lend new charm to the Boudoir, the 
Lounge, Sleeping Porch, Living Room or 
Den. Full-fringed at both ends; size 
60” x 72’. Mailed to any address for only 
$7.50, postpaid. Not sold in stores. Your 
choice of Gold, Green, Rose, Orchid, 
Blue. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send for handsome catalog of woolen 
wares of heirloom quality. 


Vermont Natives Industries 
Shop H-10 


Bridgewater Vermont 





the feet, but supports the legs as 
well. In use, the footstool slants in 
the opposite direction from that 
shown in the photograph, the 
board coming up under the calves 
of one’s legs. It is a unique and 
delightful support which is difficult 
to describe and must be tried to be 
fully appreciated. A well-known 
orthopedist prescribes such stools 
for his patients, but one does not 
need to have flat feet in order to 
enjoy the comfort of such a foot- 
rest. The stool may be had in any 
of the ordinary wood finishes and 
is especially attractive in a soft 
maple color. It measures 18” in 
both directions and costs $6.00, 
which includes packing but not 
shipping, which will be by express 
collect. — HELEN Davis, 12 New- 
| bury Street, Boston. 





A DAY of engrossing activity, 
your own fireside at five o’clock 
with tea, toast, and marmalade, 
the whole evening of relaxation 
to anticipate. Nothing can be 
more satisfying, provided that you 
have the proper tool with which to 
apply the marmalade to the toast. 
| On such trifles does one’s peace of 
mind depend. The small spread- 
ers in Figure 20 are ideal for the 
purpose, so small — 43” long — 
that they’ll stay on a plate, yet 
they have capable blades. They 
are made of that fascinating 
metal, duragold, which tarnishes 
not, neither does it wear off. The 
handles are of galalith in assorted 
colors — green, coral, blue, or 
| yellow. They are $8.00 the dozen, 


postpaid, or $4.00 for a half dozen, 
which would be a very nice little 
gift indeed. — Le Moucuorr, INc., 
757 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 20 


WE give a great deal of thought to 
our kitchens and do not hesitate to 
spend time and money on them, 
yet rarely does a modern kitchen 
have the charm of a smoky primi- 
tive foreign cottage kitchen where, 
even though there are no modern 
conveniences, the shining copper 
pots hang in orderly rows and the 
well-polished metal has a homely 
beauty that endures from one 
generation to another. In Figure 
21 are some kitchen utensils that 





COLONIAL PORTRaITs 





MR. STEPHEN MINOT 
by Trumbull 
Miniature Portrait in color from the otig- 
inalin Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. One 
of ten subjects in our new series of Colo- 
nial Portraits. Framed in No. 5674, metal 
gold plated with black panel, measuring 
614 x54” outside. Price $7.50. 
Send for CP-1, Circular illustrating 
Ten Framed Portraits 


FOSTER BROTHERS 








Arlington 4 Park Square 
PP cis: 200 Boston 
Lawn 
Ornaments 


Tuis beauti- 
fully modeled 
deer, rabbits, 
dogs, furniture 
and many oth- 
er items in cast 
iron, for your 
lawnandhome 
are pictured in our catalog, sent 
gladly on request. 

National Foundry, Whitman, Mass. 



































BIBS FOR THE BABY 
White mercerized bibs whose gay blue 
borders picture horses, elephants or bunnies, 
have a strong appeal for the discriminating 
baby. 6 for $6.50 or $1.25 each — prepaid. 


Woven by the Blind at 
BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











Early American Reproductions 
c. R. HOOD & COMPANY 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog 

Factory and Showroom 


GEBELEIN 


Silversmith 
79 Chestnut St., Boston 


AY 


Copper bowls have for 
years been a favorite se- 
lection of our customers 
in their search for wed- 
ding gifts that are un- 
usual. 





MAKER OF FINE SILVERWARE 
also 
PEWTER and COPPER SPECIALTIES 


Several beautiful designs 
are shown inourrecently 
prepared folder on Cop- 
per Bowls, copy of which 
will be sent on request. 


Gebelein Silver-Lined Hammered Copper Bowls 
Objects of Beauty—Practical for Every Use 





Authentic Reproduction in Maple 
of an old New England Sleigh Seat 


Now used for fireside or porch. Also a con- 
venient book stand. Height, 2344”, Length, 
26”. Special Price $9.50. Express extra. 


The Swinging Basket 


Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 

















27 Park Street Beverly, Massachusetts 














Beaux Arts 





New Artistry in Radiator 
Concealment 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 
need and designed to harmonize 
with all modish interiors. Avail- 
able from a wide variety of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 


83 years experience in heating and ventilating 











1744” x 1134” 

TOLE TRAY _ 
In gray-green and gold with medallion 
of hand blocked Italian paper in solt 
colors, made from original wood cut. 

$6.85 postpaid 
Florence Nesmith 

78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass.) 
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Much of the feeling of repose which pervades this spacious living-room is due to the Mohawk Chenille which serves as 


a base for the decorative scheme, arranged under the supervision of Jabn Bloeser, interior decorator of Los Angeles. 


THE GROWING VOGUE OF CHENILLE 
What Mohawk Chenille has brought to the floors of the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ray D. 


Robinson of Los Angeles, this luxurious weave can bring to homes of taste everywhere. 


i is Clear that there is a decided 
vogue for Chenille in America 
to-day. This growing acceptance 
was to be expected, when the 
fabric’s luxury, its adaptability 
and its true loveliness came to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 


The views on this page of the 
lately-completed home of Ray D. 
Robinson, in Los Angeles, de- 
monstrate better than words what 
Mohawk Chenille rugs and carpets 
can contribute to homes of taste 
and distinction. 


Above all, Mohawk Chenilles, 
woven to order, make it possible 
to individualize a home, since 
their design and color range is 
virtually without limit. Then, too, 
because they can be woven free 
of seams—up to 30 feet wide—and 





in any length, Mohawk Chenilles’ 





This panelled study invites to scholarly pursuits 
—or to the revival of the art of conversation. And 
how much the Mohawk Chenille upon the floor 


contributes to the room's engaging personality! 


provide an unmarred expanse of 
deep and lustrous beauty as a base 
for the other furnishings. 


Finally, and this is true of no 
other woven floor covering, Mo- 
hawk Chenilles can be loomed to fit 
exactly every room outline, how- 
ever irregular. They can be made 
to run around hearths and radiators 
and into alcoves, and all without a 
cut or seam—even though the rug 
or carpet may havea border. Nat- 
urally this unique “‘flexibility’’ has 
met with the approval of the dis- 
cerning, who are using Chenille 
increasingly to grace their floors. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills offers 
its services to your decorator or 
furniture dealer in ‘‘clothing’’ your 
floors softly, beautifully, durably— 
through the medium of its fine 
Chenilles. 
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Sheraton 
Cheval 
Mirror 


No. 230 


Period 1790. Built of solid mahogany. 
Posts are reeded, has brass claw feet. 
Very handsome piece. Size of plate 
mirror 24 in. wide by 54 in. high. 


Price $103.50 


Photographs of Genuine Antiques and 
Portfolio of True Reproductions sent 
upon request. 


H.C.Valentine 6 Co. 
—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 


cA Valentine Reproduction : 














A Cleverly Contrived 
Gateleg Tuck-away Table 


The original of this quaint little Gate- 
leg Tuck-away Table is in the old 
Michie Tavern at Charlottesville, Va. 
Our handmade reproduction is avail- 
able in Maple, Walnut or Pine. It is 
28” high, and the top when extended 
is 26” x 30”. The center leaf is 84%” 
wide. No metal whatever has been 
used in its construction, and its clever 
make-up is most appealing. Price, $40, 
f.o.b. Harrisonburg, Va. Send in your 
request now for our handsome new 
catalogue. Enclose twenty five cents 
stamps or coin. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic, Handmade Reproductions of 
Antiques 











T +4 . 

Navajo Indian Rugs 

One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 
throughout. A few prices and sizes. 
prepaid. 

27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80/’, $37.50 
40” x 60", 22.50 OO” x 96", 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 39-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


Postage 








SPOOL 


Hand Turned 


E. E. Burroughs Co. 
Conway, $. C. 
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will give your modern kitchen the 
same sort of charm in a modern 
way. They are made of a specially 
processed nickel-chrome alloy that 
will not rust or corrode or con- 
taminate food in any way. It is 
so hard that it is entirely free from 
pit marks where food particles can 
collect. It has a stunning silvery 


materials. The handles, you can 
see, are not riveted, but are 
welded in such a way that they 
never come off and are placed low 
so that cleaning around them 
is simplified. The double-lipped 
saucepan in the quart size is 
$4.60. It is 637” in diameter and 
3” deep. The two-quart size is 





FIG. 21 


finish from which any discolora- 
tion caused by too direct or too 
constant heat may be readily 
removed with soap and hot water. 
It is never necessary to use any 
sort of scouring powder. One of 
the most interesting features is the 
fact that the metal retains the 
heat so that you can use a much 
lower gas flame than with other 


$4.85, while the three-quart size 
is $5.60. The 83” fry pan (13” 
deep) is $4.60, while the 10” size 
is $5.45. These prices are all post- 
paid. These are really quite as 
nice pieces of kitchen ware as | 
have seen, and they should last 
a lifetime. — INDUSTRIAL ALLOY 
Propucts Corporation, New 
York Central Building, N. Y. C. 


































Patio pieces solve the problem of 
out-of-door furniture, for they are at 
once, good looking, weather-proof, 
and extremely light weight. Con- 
structed of steel and cane—the metal 
frames are welded, eliminating all 
bolts, joints and rivets. @ Each piece 
will retain its unusual charm for years. 
€ Write us today for photographs and 
our booklet COLOR CORNERS, 














COLONIAL 


Woven in the Mountains of Virginia from 
famous old designs: ‘Whig Rose,"’ Lover's 
Knot,” etc. Distinctive covers for couches. 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
Also Hooked Rugs, Table Runners and 
Candle Stands 

Write for free booklet 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 
**Rosemont"’ Marion, Virginia 


COVERLETS 





Plant a Beautiful 
“Strawherry jar” 


for your Garden 
this Summer! 


Here's a large, up. 
glazed and ail hand. 
turned pottery 
Strawberry Jar” ip 
pea cotta shade, 
with a hand- 
iron stand in rust “ 
ish. It will beautify 
any spot in your gar. 
den or on your sun 
porch. Plant vines in 
its 12 pockets and a 
shrub in the top. 
Approximate height 
of Jar and Stand ae 
No. 340 complete 
$27.00. Jar without 
Stand, $16.00. 





Express Extra 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


Originators of AUNT NANCY- 
*HAND HOOKED RUGS 














Learnto bea-— 


'LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC] 










pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 


Write today for details. 

Member National Home 
Study Council 

15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, i. 











TOAD STOOL 
BIRD 
BATH 


Made of one piece cast 
stone, 29” high, 21’ 
wide. Price $20, delivered 
prepaid to your freight 
station. Cash or check 
with order. 
A folder showing other 
unusual things for the 
garden will be sent on 
request. 


MALCOLWM’S 
The House and Garden Store 


524-26 North Charles St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 















HIDES’EM 


Hides'Em Is Not a Furniture Polish 
Hides'Em is used only where the surface s 
scratched, bruised or otherwise damaged. Hides- 
"Em gets results so simply and easily that anyone 
can use it suc ully on oak, mahogany, walnut 
or any other stained wood. The results are per 
manent and satisfactory. $1.00 postpaid. 

HIDES'EM LABORATORY — 
15 E. M 2 Johnstown, N. Y. 


y St. 














GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi 

nese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beaut 


ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 








Pralines Brandied Fruits kK amquats 
Preserves Sherry Nuts Jellies 
Marmalades Stuffed Dates Pickles 


Write for Price List 


“OLE MIS’S PANTRY” 





726 W. Beach Pass Christian, Miss.) 
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How disheartening it is to see, to yearn 
for extravagant beauty, and to have cir- 
cumstances deny it to us! And then, what 
pleasure is there to find that we can have 
grace and charm about us... exquisite 
loveliness, all within the average income! 

Thousands of home owners are learning 
that surroundings may be mirrors of taste, 
reflections of perfect discrimination, by 
wisely beginning with the foundation of 
interior artistry . . . the walls, 

Wall-Tex gives to all, to those of mod- 
est as well as to those of larger incomes, 


a chance to realize their ambitions. Place 
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Wall-Tex on your walls. See the matchless 


colors brighten up the interior. Know the 
joy of perfect protection against the rav- 
ages of dirt, dust, and passing years. Wall- 
Tex is a durable fabric permeated with 
quality oils and colors. It is cleansable; 
its beauty outlasts a decade. Should fancy 
tire of its pattern, it may be redecorated 
with plaster, paint or lacquer treatments. 

There is a Wall-Tex pattern to har- 
monize with every scheme of decoration. 
Wall-Tex costs but little more than very 
ordinary wall coverings and the years 


will prove its final economy. 


Use the margin of this page in writing for illustrated folder 
“The Modern Trend in Wall Coverings” 


COLUMBUS COATED FABRICS CORPORATION 


Formerly The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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“A HOME, 
A BEAUTIFUL HOME .. . 


CAN | EVER HAVE ONE?” 





WALL-TEX 


No. 3872. A beautiful scente and floral design, 


reminiscent of fine old tapestry 
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THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDBJ| 








° ° 
Be Sure of Satisfaction 
Build your fireplace with the Colonial Damper 
and avoid the mistakes that ruin a fireplace. 


Your architect or contractor will recommend a 
Colonial Damper as insuring the correct forma- 
tion of the fireplace throat — the vital part — 
and perfect draft control without smoking. 


Styles and sizes to fit every type of fireplace. 
Write today for free descriptive folder. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fireplaces and fireplace 
furnishings and the Glo-Hot Electric Grate 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 


Colonial Damper, 





Concise Answers 
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to Common Questions 














HOLLYWOODS NEWEST HOMES 
os pies 
\a { 


te 





(1) wanes of the Moment, Spanish 
nd English 
(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 


(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th 


tion) 
(4) TWO STORY HOMES DE LUXE 
(2nd Edition) 
Spanish and reo ph Homes. Select the Home 
‘you've dreamed about.’ 

It will pay you to send now. 

THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 

Dept. H. 527 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jéach -Four books ¥3 32 post paid 








HOME ELEVATORS 
and DUMB WAITERS 


modernize your home and ‘‘eliminate 
the stairs.”’ 
Electric — Hydraulic — Hand Power 
Write for Catolog 


BECKWITH 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Established 1889 
119 Albany St. Boston, Mass. 











UNTRY AND 


HOUSES’ 


New 
Edition 
45 Designs 





‘co 
SUBURBAN 


160 
Illustrations 
Price $3.00 

Postpaid 


Plans and designs in Colonial, English, Stucco 

and other styles of Architecture. pestis 

general specifications and practical, useful infor- 

—— tor the H ome builder. Houses costing from 
11,000 to $45,000 to erect. 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York 














WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 
NATURE STUDIO 


243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Q. | am planning to alter my house, 
and want to veneer the walls either 
with brick or with stucco. Which 
would be better: 


A. It depends on the strength of 
the foundations and of the frame. 
A stucco veneer is attached to the 
walls, which must be stout enough 
to carry its great weight. For a 
brick veneer, on the other hand, 
the foundation walls are widened 
to form a base that supports the 
new walls, which are attached 
to the present structure only by 
wire ties. You had better consult 
a competent architect before mak- 
ing the decision. 


+ 


Q. How can I tell whether a house 
that I am thinking of buying is well 
built? 


A. Chiefly by the reputation of 
the builder. If he is honest and 
trustworthy he will be proud of 
his work and will build well. Find 
out what people think of other 
houses that he has built, and talk 
with him to form your own im- 
pression of his sincerity. Beyond 
this, pay some competent person 
to examine the house and report 
on its condition. 


+ 


Q. What makes the pounding in the 
pipes of a steam-heat system? 


A. The struggle between steam 
going one way and water going the 
other. Water formed in a radiator 
by the condensation of steam 
flows back to the boiler and some- 
times fills a small section of the 
pipe; when that happens the 
steam throws it against a bend in 
the pipe, which produces the 
noise. There is no pounding with 
large pipes, or with separate pipes 
for water and steam. 


+> 


Q. One of my neighbors says that 
paint mixed by hand is better than 
ready-mixed paint. Is this so? 


A. No, for there can be no im- 
provement over paint made of 
high-quality materials in scien- 
tifically established proportions 
and mixed by machinery. Top- 
grade paint makers will analyze 
the ingredients and apply to every 


stage of manufacture a precision 
not possible with hand mixing, 


| and while an old-time expert will 
| produce excellent paint, his best 








| which 


| automatically. 


results will rarely be as good and 
cannot be better. 


+ 


Q. What charges should I consider 
in comparing what it costs me to own 
my house with what I used to pay 
for rent? 


A. Interest on the mortgage; 
loss of interest on the cash that 
you have put in; taxes; assess- 
ments; insurance; an average of 
repair charges over a term of 
years. You may also have to add 
the costs of services that might 
have been included in rent, but 
you are now paying — 
heat and water, for instance. 


+ 


Q. I am putting plumbing in a house 
in the country, but do not know how 
to provide hot water. There is no gas. 


A. Install a tank of the usual 
kind, and use either coal or kero- 
sene, whichever is more conven- 
ient. A coal heater, made for the 
purpose, takes only a shovel or 
two a day, and provides an 
abundance of hot water. Kerosene 
burners look much like gas burners 
and can be had either to be turned 
on and off by hand or to work 
Except for the 
filling of the tank and occasional 
cleanings, they are as convenient 
as gas heaters. Of the two fuels, 
coal will probably be the cheaper. 


+ 


Q. What can be used to finish the 
foundation walls where they show in 
the basement? They are very rough. 


A. Clean them thoroughly, go 
over them with a wire brush to 
remove loose particles, and plaster 
them with portland cement. 


+ 


Q. In several of my rooms there is a 
gap between the floor and the base- 
board that collects dust and seems to 
make a draft. What can I do about it? 


A. Cover it with moulding of the 
kind known as ‘quarter-round,’ 
pressing it tightly against the 
floor but nailing it to the base- 
board so that the floor will be free 














FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises residences 
throughout the East and South and _ these 
books show representative examples of his 
wor! 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13% x_ 19 inches, 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 to 
erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 


“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 
scriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., NewYork 











DE LUXE EDITION. A most wonderful book 
of hones Sue. Nearly 200 illustrations of floor 
plans and photos of English and American colo- 
nial dwellings, cottages and bungalows costing 
to build from $1500 to $20,000, showing homes 
actually constructed with — walls, stucco 
and brick veneer. Size of book 8 x 11’, witha 
short specification for each design and approxi- 
mate cost to build. Many ae te plans and 
specifications as low as $10.00. This book uy 
a several roe dollars in cost of b 
ing. Postpaid for $1.00. 


FREDERICK H. GowING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











CALIF ORNIA oo PLANS 










SELECT your plans from our books of artistic 

mes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 

Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $2.00 

Various Plans, 38 plans inc. duplexes. $1.00 

Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 

three books, prepaid. $4. 
GE P. T 





# 








NG 
1571 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 
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BACK 


Cottage Door Latch Set 
# Unusual Urn Design, Set of 4 pieces 
FRONT illustrated, $2.50. Send for interest- 
Swen ing catalog of hand forged iron ware 
CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Dept. B, Asheville, North Carolina 








HAMSTRINGING 
OUR TEACHERS 


Read Earl W. Anderson's papet 
inthe March Atlantic Monthly and 
learn the astonishing demands 
some of our school boards make 
on the teachers. 
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»HOPPER DOOR AND 
FORGET IT 





: . Wa ste T* old coal fired furnace has disappeared in a million homes 


— and a million homes have faced the problem of “what to 
do with waste and rubbish” ... Many have solved the problem 


’ 
DI 4 D O c 4 | 0 in the only satisfactory way — with a Kernerator. Waste, wilted 
a 





flowers, garbage, sweepings — all domestic refuse no longer 
is a problem. In these homes all this waste is put in the handy 
hopper door, in or near the kitchen, and forgotten ... No fuel 
is required. The rubbish burns the garbage that has already 
been partially dried by air, an exclusive Kernerator feature 
. .- Don't permit the rubbish problem to creep into your new 





| home . .. Talk it over with your architect and he will write 
a Flue Fed Kernerator into the specifications . . . The Handy 
Hopper Door for rubbish waste and garbage will repay its 
cost many times in convenience. Send for Kernerator Booklet. 
Kernerator Incinerator Co., 723 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KERNERATOR 





REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


INCIN ERATION 
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For INVALIDS 


The Sedgwick Invalid Elevator 
is a blessing to the aged and in- 
firm, to persons suffering from 
lameness or heart trouble. It is 
absolutely safe and costs nothing 
to operate. Write Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 157 West 15th 
Street, New York, for Booklet 
No. 153 and other interesting 
literature. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 














California Homes 


Three delightful books on home designing 
and decorating, containing photos, 
floor p! and descriptions - the most 
architecturally mo pew ium — 
homes in America... 
all types, 100 pages, ry rn SPANIS eH 
HOMES, 36 pages, $1 Ye ‘DRAPERY 
VOGUE, 52 pages of fascinating interiors 
with detailed notes on ishing, $1 post- 
paid...all three books postpaid, $3. 
CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS | 
624A S. LaBrea Av. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
















ABOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


Designed by 
tL. Stevenson 
Architent 
204 pages, 160 homes, 
500 illustrations 
An almost unlimited 
variety of designs of 
moderate cost 
WI: “*Homes of Today” 





with plans, interior 
and exterior views of 
pealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.06 
R. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Buliding Bost 











Send check to 


ton, Mass. 


to contract and expand. It can 
be finished as part of the floor or 
of the baseboard, as you prefer. 
This is a job with which any 
carpenter is familiar. 


+ 


Q. I] am beginning to design a house, 
and am undecided whether to make 
the living-room square or oblong. 
Which do you prefer? 


A. You are commencing at the | 


wrong end, for your planning 
should start with the bedrooms. 
These rooms are the most essen- 
tial, and knowing exactly how 
many you must have and what 
their relations should be, they 
should have your first and most 
careful thought. 
bedroom floor will establish the 
outline of the house and show 
by the position of the plumbing 
the location of the kitchen on the 
floor below. The divisions for the 
other rooms on that floor will then 
be obvious, with the shape of the 
living-room not so much a matter 


of choice as of necessity. 


+ 


Q. | had planned to put linoleum in 
my laundry in the cellar, but the man 
in the store says that it will not last 
and refuses to sell it to me. Why? 


A. Because the moisture ab- 
sorbed by the concrete floor from 





waterproof, as is the case with 
asphalt tiles cemented down with 
hot asphalt. These can be had in 
dark shades of several colors, and 
are satisfactory in appearance and 
in wearing quality. 


+ 


Q. Knowing that red cedar is deadly 
to moths, I lined a closet with red- 
cedar shingles, but with no effect, for 
several valuable things have been 
ruined. How do you explain this? 


A. By your having taken it for 
granted that because some vari- 
eties of red cedar are repellent to 
moths, all of them are, which is 
not the case. You should have 


| used the kind known as aromatic 


The plan for the | 





the ground beneath would be | 


unable to pass to the air of the 
cellar, as it usually does, 


and | 


would cause rotting. To prove | 
| a brass radiator to fit between the 


this, lay a piece of linoleum, 
carpet, or even heavy paper, on 
your cellar floor, and in two or 
three days you will find that the 
concrete beneath it is damp. For 
such service the flooring must be 


red cedar, which grows in Ten- 
nessee and thereabouts and con- 
tains the cedar oil that is deadly 
to moths. Red-cedar shingles 
have none of it. You can get it in 
planks that are finished and ready 
to apply; all of the closet should 


| be lined, including the floor and 


door, and the door should be 
tightly weatherstripped, prefer- 
ably with metal. 


+ 


Q. I want to throw two closets to- 
gether to make a bathroom. The space 
is five feet square, which is large 
enough for the fixtures; but the only 
place for a radiator seems to be high 
up on a wall. Will this be satisfactory? 


A. Yes; but if you will use a 
pedestal lavatory you can get 


pedestal and the wall, which will 
be better. Or you can set a 
radiant electric heater into the 
wall, with the front flush with 
the tiling. 
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TELLER 
COLONIAL HARDWARE 
SPECIALIZING IN 
Window, Door and Cupboard 
fitments for the Early American 

House. 
Brochure on Request 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St. Kingston, N.Y. 














JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 


L922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. | 





Let Window Shopping help you to make 


your purchases at your own convenience. 











House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 

House Beautiful Homes will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


O Beautiful Homes 


oO I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 


ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS ......... 











Selected from the 

3rd ANNUAL COMPETITION 
conducted by the 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE 

8 Arlington Street, BosToN, 


Exhibitions have already been 
held in Boston, SprinGFIELD 
(Mass.) New York and 
PHILADELPHIA. Those _sched- 
uled for the future include: 


March 3 to 13 
PitTsBURGH 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


March 17 to 29 
BuiLpers’ ExcHAanGce 
Cleveland, Ohio 


April 1 to 15 
G. L. Hupson Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
April 21 to May 3 
BuiLpers’ ExcHANGE 
Chicago, Illinois 
May 7 to 719 
Buitpers’ ExcHANnGE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
May 24 to Fune 7 
Pustic Liprary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Fune 12 to 26 
Kansas City 
Art INnsTITUTE 
Kansas City, Missouri 
July 2 to 12 
HIGHLAND Park GALLERIES 
Dallas, Texas 


Fuly 21 to August 4 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING 
MartTerIAL ExuIBItT 
Los Angeles, California 


August 6 to 14 
Community Arts 
ASSOCIATION 
Santa Barbara, California 


August 18 to 30 
Buttp1Inc MarTerIAL AND 
MAaAcHINERY EXHIBIT 
San Francisco, California 


September 6 to 13 
Merer & Frank Company 
Portland, Oregon 
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WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE 
sHops whose names and 





addresses are given at the 
end of each item with 


tioned in this department 
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igo is the month in which we 
begin to look forward longingly to 
long quiet afternoons spent in the 
garden with an ‘easy’ book and a cupof 
tea. Probably few of us 
actually enjoy many 
such afternoons dur- 
ing a summer, but we 
always mean to — in 
March. And it is then 
that we usually de- 
cide that things need- 
edinside the house can 
waituntil autumn, and 
turn our attention to 
matters of the garden. 

No doubt this love- 
ly old pewter wall 
basin hung originally 
in some early Rhenish 
monastery hall. But 
whata beautiful piece 
of garden furniture it 


HE question of appropriate wall 

coverings is at once the most 
dificult and the most fascinating 
problem which the woman who fur- 
nishes with antiques is called upon to 
solve. Fortunately, if what she finds 
is of good design, she need not worry 


overmuch about the country of its 
origin, even though her plans be for 
an all-American house. Nothing in 
the history of American antiques is 
better established than the fact that 
practically all the finer wall coverings 
of Colonial days were imported. There 
are nowadays several delightful shops 
devoted exclusively to these things 
where early wall hangings may be 
bought, ranging all the way from 


HE International Antiques Exhi- 
* bition for 1930, to be held in the 
Grand Central Galleries of New York, 
in April, offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for those who are buying an- 
tiques for their houses to learn what 











would make, its cool gray shimmering 
against an ivy-covered wall! I saw it 
last month in a shop where there was 
as fine a collection of early Continental 
pewter as I have seen 
for sale anywhere in 
America. If your 
weakness is for pew- 
ter, and especially if 
you are interested in 
some of the better 
early ecclesiastical 
pieces, I advise you to 
see these things before 
they are dispersed. 
You will be sure to 
covet an old carved 
oak dresser on which 
the smaller pieces are 
arranged. — THE 
ExricH GALLERIES, 
36 East 57th Street, 
N. FG 


single strips of old Chinese paper to 
elaborate hand-painted panels in sets 
large enough to furnish the most pre- 
tentious drawing-room. The ones 
illustrated are two of a set of seven 
eighteenth-century chinoiserie panels 
from the excellent collection exhibited 


by Isabella Barclay in Boston during 
the past winter. The background is the 
soft green which goes so well with 
ivory woodwork and old mahogany. 
Mrs. Barclay also has a number of 
recently designed papers for the de- 
lectation of the devotees of mod- 
ernism, One was so charming that | 
was almost persuaded... . 

IsaBELLA Barcway, /6 East 53rd Street, 


N. ¥..€. 


the market affords. Judging from the 
reservations already made, a greater 
number of dealers will be represented 
at this exhibition than have ever come 
together in this way in America before. 
While they cannot, of course, show 
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Movement 


( NE evening a group was discussing 

the new interest in art. Magnifi- 
cent art museums have gone up and 
millions have visited them. But these 
are a relatively small number and there 
are other millions who can’t go because 
of the time and money needed. These 
museums are in the larger cities, out of 
reach of those in the towns. 

It was the opinion that, in spite of 
museums, we do not have the opportu- 
nity for the expression of our artistic 
desires that we deserve. To see the best 
involves an expensive trip throughout 
the United States and Europe, for the 
majority of the world’s art treasures 
still remain abroad. 

Then one of the men said, ‘“‘Let us 
form an association which will give 
these millions of art-hungry people art 
where they want it —in their homes, 
not a hundred or a thousand miles 
away; in Europe or in some private 
collection. Let this association publish 
selected works of art from America and 
Europe, help people to choose the best, 
and distribute them at the lowest pos- 
sible cost."’ 

Everyone thought the idea an espe- 
cially good one —the result was the 
formation of the 





Mona Lisa. By Leonardo da Vinci. 
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ICTURE A MoontH Crue 


The Club Sees You Get Pictures You’ve Wanted 
How They Are Chosen 


No longer will you miss them, because you are busy. No longer need you go 
without because of high prices or because there is no store near you. 

Each month the Club chooses a beautiful, and important picture. It selects 
from masterpieces by Titian, Reynolds, Rembrandt, Rubens, Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Velasquez, Van Dyck, and hundreds of others. 

The Club considers pictures from the most important galleries in New York, 
Chicago, Paris, London, Madrid, Berlin, and other cities. A picture chosen from 
the best of such great paintings is likely to be one you will want. 


Selection Allowed. Choice Not Forced. Hand Printed 


The Club realizes that any picture, however good, will not be liked by all. 
Their choice is not forced on you. Each month the Club recommends three pic- 
tures by other artists and you may select any of these — a variety of subjects 
satisfies all tastes. Reproductions are sent in advance so that you may choose 
which you wish. Or you may exchange the picture without additional cost. 

These pictures are etchings or photogravures printed by hand from imported 
plates. This is more expensive but is the only satisfactory way. The pictures are 
about 1 x 1% feet, just right for the average room. 


Free Bulletins an Art Education. Service Used by 
Discriminating People 


Membership includes free subscription to the Club’s Monthly Bulletin. It tells the history of 
the pictures, shows other works by the same artists, and gives you interesting, readable stories 
of their lives. 

Cultured people all over the country are adopting this plan. The pictures will add to the culture 
of your home and the member's portfolio on your table stamps you as being actively interested 
in this movement to promote the best in art. 


Service Costs You Nothing. Free Portfolio 


You pay no fees, dues or postage. You pay only the special Club price for the pictures and, because the 
Club publishes the pictures, this ts much less than you would have to pay if you purchased the pictures 
separately in the stores 

There are still available a few Charter Memberships 
Charter Members receive free a maroon Spanish leather 
finish fabrikoid rtfolio of beautiful workmanship 
stamped with an Italian Renaissance design in gold. As 
a special feature Charter Members’ names are stamped 
on in gold. 


Details in Free Illustrated Bulletin 


A Three Months’ Trial Membership has been ar- 
ranged. Send now for the free illustrated 32-page In- 
troductory Bulletin outlining the simple details of the 
plan. The Bulletin shows a few of the famous paintings 
from which the Club will choose. Mail the coupon for the 
FREE Bulletin now while Charter Memberships are 
still open. 


The Picture A Month Club, Inc. 


2016 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Yes, I am interested in The Picture A Month Club. 
Please send me by mail your illustrated 32-page Bulletin 
giving complete details. It is understood that this is free 
and that there is no obligation 


Mr. 
Mrs. 


Miss Please write plainly or print 


H. B. 3-30 





Address 
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families of lineage— 
Modern Lowestoft. 


THe appreciation for Modern Lowestoft is 
exactly where we expected to find it—with the 
families of lineage—the families who now treas- 
ure the precious old cups and saucers that have 
come down to them from the cupboards of 
earlier generations. 

ANTIQUE LOWESTOFT, of course, is be- 
coming more and more unobtainable. Connois- 
seurs number it among their priceless possessions. 


MODERN LOWESTOFT is the result of the 
discovery of a secret formula last used by the 
Copeland Spode factory in 1805—a most im- 
portant discovery, for now at last has modern 
ingenuity succeeded in producing a new 
Lowestoft worthy of its new mission—to carry 
down to posterity the sentiment of family pride 
in the exquisite things that belong to this da 
end age, ‘’whentoday is a hundred years ago.” 

MODERN LOWESTOFT services are now 
being made in England, in a limited quantity, 
FOR PLUMMER’S EXCLUSIVELY —nowhere else in 
America can they be found. With your crest or 
monogram placed upon each piece, you will 
create a worthy monument to your house and 
name. Dinner plates, $75 a dozen. Tea cups and 
Saucers, $75 4 dozen. Special monogram, crest, 
or coat-of-arms, extra. Inquiries invited. 


Wn H, PLUMMER 6. Gat 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


HARTFORD. CONN, 
256 Farmington Avenue 
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more than a fraction of the things for 
sale in their shops, those which they 
do show will naturally be of the best 
they have to offer. The advantages 
to the buyer in the matters of selection 
and comparison are obvious. I under- 


THINK of France 

as the home of beau- 
tiful old mirrors. Cer- 
tainly there are none 
lovelier than those which 
are being brought over 
nowadays from the 
French provinces to 
brighten the apartments 
of city dwellers in this 
country. The one illus- 


HE illustration shows what is 

perhaps the finest piece of old 
Irish glass which I have seen for sale in 
this country. The cutting is an early 
type. The color is the dusty blue now- 
adays usually attributed to Cork. The 
proportions are fine and the dimen- 
sions generous. When struck, the 
bowl rings with that deep sonorous 
tone which, however pedants disagree, 
is actually seldom heard in glass made 
in recent times. 

It will comfort those of us to whom 
such a piece is among the unattain- 
ables to know that the shop which of- 
fers it has also a stock of remarkable 
reproduction glass which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is quite as effective as 
the old — and much less of a responsi- 
bility. There are ‘Waterford’ pieces 
there which I defy any but an expert 
to tell from the originals. There is al- 
so a delightful little pressed set in 


BECAUSE of its dignity 
and air of fine formal- 
ity, the Stuart high-backed 
or ‘Restoration’ chair 
offers the most satisfac- 
tory solution I know of to 
the problem of furnishing 
the small-house entrance 
hall. Interestingly enough, 
it seems to fit into any 
type of house, whether furnished in 
American, English, French, or Spanish 
style, since, as a matter of fact, it 
embodies something of each of these. 
These chairs are becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to find, and are usually 











stand that purchases may be made 
directly from the booths at any time 
during the exhibition, and that ar. 
rangements are under way for an 
organized plan for shipments ang 
deliveries. 


trated comes from a shop 
which was among the 
first to specialize jn 
French provincial furni. 
ture. The frame is 4 
Louis XV design of softly 
mellowed gilt exquisitely 
carved. The glass is the 
original one. — Ayyr 
Exsey, 138 East sab 
Street, N. Y. C. 


the old-fashioned strawberry pattern 
which would be perfect for general use 
in a house furnished with antiques, 
Since genuine old glass would cer. 
tainly never be used in this way, even 
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if one could find enough of it, a set of 
this kind at reasonable cost is a real 
find. — THE Encuisu Antique Suop, 
601 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


snapped up quickly when- 
ever they appear on the 
market. The one I have 
photographed is English, 
dating from the reign of 
James II (1685-1688), 
when the elaborate carved 
cresting of the reign 0 
Charles had begun to be 
somewhat modified in de 
sign, and extended over the chair stiles, 
instead of being contained between 
them. The caning is original, and the 
cushion is a bit of old Italian damask. 
— Bicetow, KeNNARD, AND Com 
PANY, 5/2 Washington Street, Boston. 
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5} They brought new treatment to well-known 
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forms ...and they worked with White Pine 


One has remarked that the architecture of 
early Colonial times delights us with a 
beauty we can appreciate even while we 
fail to equal it. Our forebears, trained for 
long years in an art passed on from father 
to son, constantly strove to improve the 
expression of the work they loved.... It 
is significant that the wood almost univer- 
sally used was White Pine. 

The forests from which they drew their 
supplies are not so completely stocked with 
virgin timber as in former years. But the 
same wood grows in great quantities in the 
Inland Empire of the Great Northwest 
and is sold in all good lumber yards as 
“Idaho White Pine.” 

The wood has all the qualities that com- 
mended it to earlier craftsmen. Its soft tex- 
ture, and straight, even grain make it 
exceedingly easy to work. It takes paint 
without the grain raising. Every board 
retains its shape; the joints stay right. 
And even after years of wear and exposure 
to weather, Idaho White Pine remains 
virtually unchanged. 

There was never a satisfactory substitute 
for White Pine in Colonial days and there 
is none today. It is nature’s finest building 
lumber. For all interior trim, including 
wainscotings, paneling, carved ornament; 
for all exterior work where a naturally 
durable wood is required, Idaho White 
Pine is the ideal building lumber. For your 
protection, Idaho White Pine is now trade- 
marked. Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 








Doorway of a house at Farmington, Conn. 
Built of White Pine in 1690, and standing today. 




















First Congregational Church on the Green, Canterbury, Conn. Rebuilt 
of White Pine in1784 on the site of former churches, and standing today. 


IVP 


This trade-mark is imprinted on Idaho White 

Pine at the mulls, and is a definite means of 

identification—a protection for home owner, 
builder, architect, and lumber dealer. 


Idaho 


Sc ENUIN ® 


White Pine 


THE PINE WITHOUT A PEER 
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WINDOWS ARCHITECTS RECOMMEND 




















Residence of Miss Dorothy Stirling, Glencoe, Ill. Puckey and Jenkins, Architects 


The simple beauty of Crittall Casements will add immeasur- 
ably to the dignity and charm of the home you expect to build. 
Their slender proportions harmonize with the graceful lines that 
distinguish all good architecture. 
Their flashing panes lend a touch 
of living warmth to exterior walls 
of any material. 


And Crittall Casements also bring 
the host of comforts and conven- 
iences you expect in the home of 
today. Ask your architect to show 
you the illustrations of Crittall- 
equipped homes on pages A1131 to 
A1200 of Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogues. Or, we will gladly send 
you our latest literature describing 
the three lines of Crittall Casements _ 
s i Stanwin Casements are availab!e 
—Stanwin, Norman and Universal. with screens by Critall 





CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10973 Hern Avenue ’ Detroit, Michigan 


STANWIN CASEMENTS NORMAN CASEMENTS UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 

















ATALAGNE, the gay rag carpeting made by the French 
Canadians, is such an excellent base for the peasant 
furniture of all countries that it is being imported in larger 
quantities than ever before. In small Early American and 
French provincial dining-rooms the sombre brown pine, maple, 
or fruit wood is doubly attractive against the cheerful plaids 
of this hand-loomed, closely woven, home-dyed carpeting. 
It comes about a yard wide in a great variety of plaid designs 
in daring red and yellow colorings, or in the softer, subtler 
rainbow colors. Hemmed strips may be used for scatter rugs 
or runners; sewn together they make excellent large rugs or 
may be laid over the entire floor in carpet fashion. The dash 
and spirit of this fabric carpeting make it most adaptable also 
for use in sunrooms and porches with the amusing new bamboo 
and willow furniture. 


URIOUSLY enough, most very busy women have hob- 
bies, and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, the wife of New 
York’s governor, is no exception. Hers is the fine furniture 
made in the Val-Kill shops near Poughkeepsie. This has been 
on sale in New York for over a year and now has its own show- 
room. So far all of it has been reproduced from or inspired by 
the work of Early American craftsmen, but it is entirely dif- 
ferent from the usual reproductions. First, the wood is chosen 
with the greatest care, and then every process of the building 
and finishing is done by hand, so that although the furniture 
is expensive because of the time consumed it is well worth 
the price, for it is flawless. Val-Kill furniture — the name is 
burned into every piece — is made of pine, of maple, of cherry, 
of walnut, and of mahogany. While the maple and pine havea 
lovely mellow color, the walnut is even more beautiful in its 
smooth-as-satin finish. Some ribbon-back chairs with rush 
seats, a walnut bed that strongly suggests the French or Italian 
provincial, and the trestle tables with accompanying long 
benches are outstanding in the group exhibited. 





HILDREN’S furniture, from daintily lined market 

baskets de luxe that are adequate cradles for young babes 
to a suite from Primavera, is shown in a new section at Lord 
and Taylor’s. The Primavera group is very jolly in cream- 
white paint with groups of narrow horizontal stripes in gay 
colors. Somehow the modern mode suits childhood’s need ad- 
mirably. In the collection is every kind of bed, from the basket 
mentioned, through all the different stages of cribs, to real 
beds in miniature. Of interest to traveling mothers and to 
grandmothers whose grandchildren visit them are cleverly 
fashioned collapsible play pens that are new to me. They are 
hinged in rather small sections, can be made into larger or 
smaller pens, and may be shaped into rectangles which whet 
fitted with special canvas bottoms and mattresses provide very 
good beds. These are a most excellent idea for apartments. 
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your living room? . . . Do your stairs and landings 
show some floor? . . . Have you linoleum too, in your 


sunroom, living room, bedroom, pantry or kitchen? 


This advertisement tells 
of a new way to keep 


floors beautiful and clean 







:s Household 


Institutes of leading pub- 
lications have recently 
announced a new simpler 
treatment for floors. One of the nice things 
about it is what you don’t have to do. There 
is no water-bucket or scrubbing. No getting 
down on hands and knees. You don’t get tired 
Or cross or wet wringing out a mop. You don’t 
even have to get your hands dirty. 


The new treatment is cleaning (as well as 
polishing) floors with wax. Liquid Wax is first 
applied freely as a cleaning fluid. In liquid state 
it dislodges ground-in dirt and dissolves surface 
dust. This is wiped off with a few clean rags, 
taking the dirt with it. A fresh film of wax, 
paste or liquid, is applied, allowed to dry, and 
then burnished with an electric polisher until 
it glistens, 


The polisher is pleasant to use. It runs itself. 
Snap the switch, which is conveniently placed 
on the handle, and the bristles start revolving 
at 2100 revolutions per minute. The machine 
drives the wax into the pores, producing a 
hard dry lustrous film in a very short time, and 
light dusting becomes the only frequent care 
required thereafter. 


HAVE YOU ANY 
-LOOR AREAS 
LIKE THESE? 


Are there spaces around the rugs and carpets in 


MARCH 


You have, too, this com- 
fortable knowledge. — The 
wax coating over linoleum, 
paint, lacquer, shellac, or 
varnish, protects it. It keeps 
scratches from injuring the 
surface — chair marks, hot 
liquids, tricycles, even 
roller-skates. 


Whatever your actual 
floor area in square feet, the 


1930 


and protectior 
of wax are es- 
sential where 
floors receive 
hard wear—and 
a constant tes- 
timony to the 
well-kept house. 








THREE STGre.. 32 


(1) Where floor is soiled, 
apply Liquid Wax freely as a 
cleaner. 


(2) Wipe up all liquid solu- 
tion with clean rags. All em- 
bedded dirt, now dissolved, 


comes with it. 


(3) Apply thin coat of wax 
(paste or liquid) over entire 
floor and when dry, burnish 
with electric polisher to clear 
mellow lustre. This treatment at 
intervals of a month will keep 
floors in perfect condition. 
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The complete household floor 
equipment. Johnson’s Wax, 
lamb’s wool mop for 
applying, and elec- 

tric polisher. 










who try this new wax treat- 
ment keep on with it. It is 
infinitely easier, and floors are 
virtually made new. 


Send the coupon or a few 
lines to S. C. Johnson & Son, 
“THe INTERIOR FINISHING 
Autuoritigs,” Racine, Wis. 


electric polisher eliminates any hard work. 
The polisher may be rented for $2.00 per day 
at neighborhood stores near you. Or it may 
be purchased when you decide to own one, 
for only $29.50~—-a price which includes a 
half gallon ($2.40) of Johnson’s Liquid Wax 
and a $1.50 Lamb’s Wool Mop for applying 
the wax. 


If you think you would like to try this treat- 
ment, we will be glad to start you by sending 
our regular 25c can of wax, paste or liquid, free. 
We are justified in doing this because women 
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<— FREE 95c can totry... 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB3, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send free 25c can (not a sample) of Johnson's 
Wax Polish [J paste or (J liquid (check one) and illustrated 
booklet on the new care of floors and furniture. 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT 


Address____ 
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O n How to Plan 
For Fuel Thrift 
And Heat Contentments 











cy first importance is to find out 
what not to do. Then you can 


easily enough find out what to do. 


That's exactly the way Katharine 
MacDowell and husband Ned went 
about it. 

They wrote to six friends asking their 
first hand personal opinion of their 
particular home heating heat. Asked 
them to frankly state all the points 
against it, as well as those in favor. 
All six of them answered giving a lot 
more details and real personal ex- 
periences than they had hoped for. 
So much so, in fact, that they sent 
copies to us. 

Those six letters proved so “‘heat 
helpful’’ that we secured permission to 
make them part of a delightfully il- 
lustrated booklet, called ‘‘Letters To 
and Fro.’’ Delightful and highly in- 
formative. Sent with our compliments. 








Burnham Jacketed In Color is just 
as thrifty inside its handsome 
jacket, as are the other Water Tube 
Type Burnhams. 


_ IRVINGTON, NEW YORK | 
_ Representatives in all principal cities of the United States and Can 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 270) 




















HE service-rooms of a house being all-important to the 
rhythmic purr of the machinery of housekeeping, such 
items as laundry equipment are not to be overlooked. The 
Home Making Center, sponsored by the New York Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, has some excellent suggestions which in- 
clude washing units to be used in any set tubs, extractors, 
mangles, and two excellent dryers — one electric and the other 
gas. The Bureau of Standards at Washington, it seems, re- 
ports that only a little over 50 per cent of our days provide 
good drying weather, so that the use of dryers seems expedient. 
Both the dryers have a large capacity and perform their work 
with great efficiency. A most useful piece of equipment is a 
standard with an overhead arm to which an electric iron can 
be attached. This arm is movable and allows free use of the 
iron without the cord’s ever getting in the way — one of the 
great nuisances when ironing. Incidentally, on the standard is 
an indicator to show whether the current is on or off. 


NCE or twice before | have mentioned, I remember, that 
there are fashions in flowers; in these, as in everything 

else, human taste is fickle. Dogwood, for example, real when 
possible and otherwise the imitation made of shell, is being 
widely used. Its bare brown branches and its fine white petals 
always have been used by the discerning and do not gain or 
lose beauty now that they have been ‘discovered.’ Its exag- 
gerated simplicity is one reason for the shrub’s special use in 
modern rooms, and also the fact that it is white,-for all white 
flowers are in demand by people who consider effects carefully. 
Calla lilies lead the procession of lilies formerly’ considered 
churchly and funereal and now looked upon as home flowers. 
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HERE were at the Potters Shop, during the early winter, 
two exhibits of more than ordinary interest. The first was 
of the work of Henry Varnum Poor, the second of the work of 
Carl Walters. Both these men are American artist-craftsmen 
in the best sense of the word; their work is distinguished for its 
technique and for its originality of design. It will be a loss to 
the art of pottery if Mr. Poor carries out his threat to devote 
himself hereafter to painting. Mr. Walters, who is best known 
for his eccentric animal sculptures and also for the perfection 
of his Persian-blue glaze, is interested, it seems, in glass blow- 
ing. Thus does the versatility of artists limit their production 
in any one field. Mr. Walters’s animals are hard to classify, 
because while they are exaggerated in proportion and strangely 
colored, yet they are quite apart from the ordinary grotesques. 
A pig with a head very large for the size of its body, which is 
covered with a small conventional pattern, a Persian-blue 
hippopotamus with black stripes, and a striped tiger cat, all 
show a marvelous sense of humor. 
4 


EVERAL complete ensembles by Dim, the noted modern 

decorator of Paris, have been shown this winter by the 
Park Avenue Galleries and they comprise perhaps the largest 
collection of modern French things that New York has seen in 
some time. As always there were cabinets beautiful in the per- 
fection of detail in which the French excel, but to our Ameri- 
can eyes somewhat too massive. There was, however, a 
beautiful desk made a good deal like a flat-topped office desk, 
but with the plain surfaces of the front broken by vertical 
grooving and with sliding shelves at both ends that almost 
doubled the top surface. With this were shown graceful and 
comfortable red leather armchairs with backs that could be ad- 
justed to one’s individual length of limb simply by pressing in- 
conspicuous buttons in the arms. In the bedroom a Heal fire- 
side chair upholstered in fur velvet made the most luxurious 
combination boudoir chair and chaise longue that the most 


fastidious person could long for. 
— M.S. 
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Patio Gardens, by Helen Mor- 
genthau Fox. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1920. 
8 x 10}. 228 pages, including 
index. Price $6.00. 

LTHOUGH this book on Span- 
ish gardens gives us a back- 

ground of history, the subject is 
approached primarily from the 
point of view of the present-day 
garden maker. For Mrs. Fox be- 
lieves, and her book convincingly 
proves, that patio gardens are full 
of suggestions for garden lovers in 
all parts of the world. The sim- 
plicity of their arrangement and 
their somewhat Oriental atmos- 
phere set them apart from other 
European gardens and give them a 
very special appeal. It is strange 
that their obvious adaptability to 
varying climates and conditions 
has not been more widely recog- 
nized and utilized by discriminat- 
ing gardeners in America. Cer- 
tainly the charming sketches in 
this book and the text which ac- 
companies them suggest many 
possible adaptations to American 
needs and will prove an inspira- 
tion to all readers, who cannot fail 
to come under the spell of such 
fascinating old-world master- 
pieces of garden art. 


China and Japan in Our Mu- 
seums, by Benjamin March. 
New York: American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 
1929. 52 X8}. 122 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

HIS report on Chinese and 
Japanese art in our museums 
was compiled for the American 

Council of the Institute of Pacific 

Relations and is an interesting 

indication of the degree to which 

America realizes the importance 

and value of Oriental art. There 

1s a marked and growing interest 
in the art of China and Japan, 
and it will astonish most of us to 
learn the resources offered by our 
museums for its study and ap- 


Seceejestcsenes 


preciation. Statistics have been 
gathered from forty-one institu- 
tions and the results are tabulated 
in convenient form. At a time 
when it seems more than ever 
important for us to understand 
the Oriental point of view, we 
should appreciate the opportunity 
given us by our museums to study 
the artistic contributions of China 
and Japan and to realize our in- 
debtedness to them in the world 
of art, where the East and West 
may meet on common ground. 


Sounding Stones of Architec- 
ture, by Philip N. Youtz. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1929. 53x 8. 256 
pages. Price $2.50. 

ANY books have been writ- 
ten on architecture, but few 
which give the reader as much 
insight and understanding of its 
meaning as Sounding Stones of 

Architecture. It is a book not so 

much of architectural information 

as of suggestion, but, like poetry, 
the images it suggests are more 

vivid than any analytical descrip- 

tion could hope to be. The whole 

subject is approached from a fresh 
point of view, as a record of 

cultural growth rather than as a 

matter of styles and masterpieces. 

According to Mr. Youtz, architec- 

ture is a humanly recorded his- 

tory far more reliable than written 
records, telling not of a single 
author but of the whole society 
which produced it. Through the 
book are scattered terse definitions 
of architecture: ‘It is the memory 
of civilization . . . the way his- 
tory looks ... the symbol of 

coéperative accomplishment . . . 

a reminder of the price and worth 

of civilization.’ And in reading 

these essays one begins to hear 
the rich melodies which the author 
tells us are to be found in the 

‘sounding stones’ of architecture 

by those who grasp the inner 

meaning of this ‘lithic form of 
civilization.’ 
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Good Hardware 





SUPREME 


T° fasten and secure doors: To 

keep out those not entitled to 
enter. That is what locks are meant 
to do. 

To do what locks are meant to do 
and do it quietly and supremely well 
over long periods of time. That is 
what Corbin cylinder locks — the 
product of 80 years’ experience in 
lock-making—will do. 

And they do more. For if you would 
like to be able to open all your locks 
with one key and still have indivi- 
dual keys for each lock, Corbin 


master-keyed cylinder locks will - 


enable you to do so. 


When your home, your office, 
your garage is equipped with Corbin 
cylinder locks intruders are apt to 
find easier modes of entry than 
through the Corbin-guarded door. 


Cylinder locks are but one of 
many Corbin items. All come in 
many styles and designs. All are 
Good Hardware-Corbin. 


If you would like to know how and why Corbin 


cylinder locks give supreme security ask our 
Department BC-3'to send you our booklet K-169. 
SINCE NEW BRITAIN 


P. & F, CORBI 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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HEN in strange countries, 

have n’t you wished that you 
could travel without troubling about 
tickets or reserving a place beforehand 
on any particular train? Wher you 
visit Italy you can do just that fabu- 
lous thing! Go into an Italian State 
Railways office in any of the large 
cities of Europe, or, if you cannot find 
one, any large tourist office, and ask 
for an ‘Enit’ ticket. In the words 
of this organization: ‘The tickets 
enable the traveler to make a long 
and interesting tour through Italy, 
entering the country by any frontier 
station and leaving by any other he 
chooses . . . a Selection of 150 routes, 
among which are the “classic routes,” 
so called because they are the most 
frequented by tourists. 
notice is required and no formality for 
using these tickets. They are available 
for two months . . . and cannot be 
extended beyond four.’ The ‘ticket’ 
is a small folded sheet consisting of 
a map of Italy with the route chosen 
marked heavily, and with the cities 
included in the particular series listed 


No previous 


down one side. As one goes from place 
the name of the city is 
The 


Upon 


to place 
punched out by the conductor. 
ticket is good for all trains 

arriving at your destination you need 
only inquire the times when the vari- 
leave for wherever it is 


ous trains 


you are next to go. Take, for instance, 
Series B-8: you enter Italy at Venti- 
miglia; then you have the following 
cities in the order named — Genoa, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Rome, Foligno- 
lerontola, Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Irieste, Venice, Milan, Domodossola 
Re- 
member, you can start your tour at 
named and 
Italy via Ventimiglia, for the ticket is 


or Luino or Chiasso or Sondrio 


any of these last leave 


It doesn’t say so in the 
circular, but as a matter of fact this 


reversible 





ticket also includes a boat trip from 

Naples to Palermo and back (meals 

extra). The price of this series at the 

time | bought mine was: 1st class, 783 
52 i 


With the 


ana ard 
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ra at about 6 cents 

you can figure tne 
price It is cheaj 
nd convenient 


nd think of the fur 








Calendar for April 








| ENGLAND | 
April i Eisteddfodd at Loughborough for two days 
Famous Welsh — festival 
12 | Oxford and Car%bridge Boat Race 
21 | Shakespeare Birthday Celebration at Stratford-on-Avon, until 
| May 24 
FRANCE | 
April 3 |; Nantes Fair, until April 14. 350,000 visitors expected 
20 =| Flower Festival at Pau 
GERMANY 
April 28 Summer Day Procession at Karlsruhe 
| HOLLAND 
April g Spring Flower Show at Utrecht, until April 12 
| IRELAND 
April 22 Curragh Races, until April 24 
| ITALY 
April 1g Festival of the Chariot at Florence 
| SPAIN 
April 13 | Grand Processions during week at Seville, Madrid, Murcia, Val- 
| ladolid, and Zamora, with religious images and costumes 
20 | Féte at Seville for a week, with dances, bullfights, and so forth 
| 23 | Rose féte at Barcelona 
| SWITZER. | 
LAND | 
| Aprilic | Camelia Flower Festival at Locarno 
21 | International Tennis Tournaments open at Montreux 


teens take their Sabbath-day outing 
in a reverential visit to the cemetery. 
If this seems too gloomy an outlook, 
you have no business visiting ceme- 
teries, even though your pilgrimage be 
literary rather than religious. 

At the gate you may buy a map 
which plots the enormous enclosure 
and indicates the location of the tombs 
of the more illustrious dead. We say 
‘buy,’ but of course that’s not it. 
When you ask the price the elderly 
but gallant giardian of the portals 
murmurs deprecatingly, ‘Selon votre 
bonté, madame,’ and in the circum- 
stances your bonté must needs be 
generous. 

The long rows of monuments so 
close together, so over- 

ths, bear witness to 


crumbli 
loaded 

characteristic of 
intense respect Alfred 
de Musset is easy to find, in the front 
With 


ast area to cover and so many 


the ingtain.. 
tor the dead. 
rank, near the main entrance 
such a V 
beloved great ones whose tombs you 
had promised yourself to visit since 
a childhood when the very sound of 
Pére-La- 


the words ‘Cimeti€re du 


chaise’ bore a thrilling significance, 
Kachel 


Abélard and Héloise, were 


selection was in order and 


Hugo, even 
Bern- 


abandoned in favor of Sarah 


hardt and Oscar Wilde 


The great French actress lies at 
rest under a small, almost nondescript 
hidden in the 


and found only after a half 


monument centre of a 


square 
hour’s painstaking search aided by a 


charming little midinette and her 


equally young escort, Who made an 


earnest task of assisting the foreigner 


~~ 


| 
] 


and would not give up until success 
rewarded them. The celebrated Ep- 
stein sculpture on the monument to 
Wilde makes it outstanding, even in 
that forest of sculpture, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The French young people 
had never heard of the poor tortured 
English poet, but were just as eager 
to find his tomb as that of their be- 
loved Sarah. French courtesy finds 
some of its finest flowering in ceme- 
teries. 
eas 


T a time when interest in things 
Spanish is so keen, it is strange 

that Quito, Ecuador, ‘the city of the 
clouds,’ has been so neglected by 
American tourists. This very neglect 
perhaps has helped it to retain its 
picturesqueness and unique Spanish 
atmosphere. Ihe increasing number 
of tourists visiting the Panama Canal, 
especially in winter months, could 
make an easy trip from Balboa (on 
the Pacific side of the Canal) to Guaya- 
quil, the port of Quito. The trip is 
made in from three to four days, de- 
pending on the speed of the steamer 
Guayaquil, which was once considered 
the pest hole of the world and where 
yellow fever raged, has now been 
made perfectly sanitary and is not 
without interest. Situated forty miles 
from the coast up the Guayas River, 
it has much to offer the sight-seer, 
being the seat of the cocoa industry, 
and almost daily during the dry season 
with 


it has its streets strewn these 


chocolate beans drying under the 


tropical sun 








The real goal of this trip, though, 
is Quito, the beautiful capital g 
Ecuador, which is practically on th 
equator, but at an altitude of nearly 
10,000 feet maintains a climate of 
eternal springtime. It is reached from 
Guayaquil, three hundred miles dis. 
tant, by a two days’ train trip which 
traverses every type of country, 
with its gradual and thrilling ascent 
from the tropical heat to SNOW-capped 
mountains. 

One can go on to Quito by auto 
mobile or train. The distance js 
about one hundred and fifty milks 
and the trip a thrilling one over two 
mountain passes nearly twelve tho. 
sand feet high. 

This city, which now offers excellent 
hotel accommodations, is said to be 
the oldest on the Western Hemisphere, 
being the ancient capital of the Inc 
Indians. The Spanish Conquistadores 
seized it from the Incas and built 
here a gorgeous Colonial city, ands 
it remains with few changes to spoil 
its rich associations. Its beautiful 
churches with golden fretwork taken 
from the Incas’ treasure stores fairly 


take one’s breath. It is truly a symbol ' 


of the glories of a romantic race, with 
its ancient markets conducted as in 
former days and its narrow streets 
bordered with houses of Colonial 
architecture which hold undreamed 
of treasures. No more culture could 
have been found than Quito possessed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies when it was the favorite capital 
of the Spanish. Traces 
of this culture still 
remain to charm the 
traveler seeking the 
unusual. 
A, FoR. 





HOUSANDS of Americans wil 

flock to Oberammergau this 
summer to see the Passion Play, and 
many, either going or coming, will pass 
through the beautiful city of Munich 
A smaller number will be drawn north 
ward to Nuremberg, one of the few 
cities of Europe which have succeeded 








in maintaining a medigval aspect, 9 | 
that it still presents a fairly faithful | 


picture of a prosperous town three | 


hundred years ago. Here Albrecht 
Diirer lived and died, and many other 
irtistic and historic associations stil 
linger among the narrow winding 
streets and under the red-tiled 100s 
and peaked gables. 

Phere is another town, howevel 
that keeps to an even greater extem 
the atmosphere of medieval days 
This town is Rothenburg, about filty 
Nuremberg ~~! 
smaller town and well off the beatét 
track, Beautifully situated above the 
Lauber River, the town is flanked bf 


miles southwest of 
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MARCH 


FOR THOSE 


who live on a normal 


sensible basis . . . 


The beauty of the Hotel 
Lexington... the luxury of 
its modern appointments... 
the distinguished quality of 
its French cuisine . . . are 
available at such moderate 
tates that many guests who 
come for a day or a week 












801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 


341 rooms with double beds, § 4 











. l person. ° e e . 
are staying permanently. These same 341 rooms for two $ 5 
‘ jaa. « «2s 
Dinner and Supper Danc- 229 rooms with twin beds $6 
ing in the Silver Grill. Dave BB pn one of two persons « ‘ 
: : rooms with twin beds 
Bernie and his Hotel Lex- Either one or two persons 7 


ington Minute Men. Transientor permanentaccommodations 


Club breakfast . 1 « « 
Special luncheon .. . 
Table d’hote dinner . . 


Also a la carte service 
HOTEL 
LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. 


Phone MURray Hill 7401 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation, ° 





Jj. Leslie Kincaid, President 

















The Wonderful Voyages 


of 

CAP’N PEN | 
Cap'n Pen is the Uncle Remus of 
New England and his voyages and 
shipwrecks make mighty yarns 
The very essence of Yankee 
humor, they are salty, surprising, 
sometimes incredible, always de 
lightful. Their author, Harry Iry 
ing Shumway, is himself a real 
New Englander, descendant of a 
Huguenot who settled in ‘Tops 
field, Massachusetts, in 1670. His 
writing reveals a captivating 
knowledge of that genuine New 
England type, the bluff sea captain 
Six of the chapters of this book 
were listed in Edward J, O'Brien's 
“Best Short Stories of 1928” each 
marked with an asterisk to denote 
special merit. 17 illustrations by 
F. Strothmann. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


An Atlantic Book 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 





The guest at the William Penn 


finds an atmosphere of exclu- 
siveness and has the advantage 
of having a smart address. Lo- 
cated in the midst of every thing, 
the Greater William Penn is 
banks, 


shops, and offices, yet is quiet 


convenient to theatres, 


and clubby when one wants to 


HOTEL, 
WilliamPenn 


PITTSBURGH 
With the new addi- 
tion 1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 
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to europe...such smooth sailing 


Smooth, vibrationless 
sailing, so characteristic 
of all White Star, Red 
Star and Atlantic Trans- 
port Liners, is just one 
thing that makes each 
moment on board so 
enjoyable. Coffee in the 
lounge...cn the Majes- 





tic, world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric or Bel- 
genland...is a delight- 


ful affair, always colored tM M Lines, 


offering ocean travel lux- 


although 





A Oo r 

4 by roma ury unsurpassed anywhere 

| Life -omposite of in the world, also provide 
magical moments. Bril- accommodations at mod 
liantsocialevents...deck Crete cates. Expense vale 

hy longer a barrier to Euro 

sports...?l e preasures pean travel. Bring us your 
of fine cvisine...and, problem. We have fares 
when the day is done, to meet every purse 

3 such attractive state- and plan 

: 6 a a 
rooms...spacious, com- 

‘ : 30 Principal Offices in Unit 

4 fortable truly livable. States and Canada. Main Office 

é -— = = No. | Broadway, New York City 

’ 7 “ Authorized Agents Everywh 


white star line 
red star line- atlantic transport line 


international mercantile marine company 
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EUROPE 


IN HER 
LivinGé Room 
by private ‘notor car 

Back of Europe’s recep- 


pe tion hall to fascinating 


interiors where customs and cos- 
tumes centuries old remain un- 
touched by the tides of tourist 
travel—where you really feel the 
heartbeat of mellow European 
civilizations. 

Tour by a comfortable lim- 
ousine with such a privately 
owned appearance that people 
will think it is your own equip 
age. A well informed chauffeur 
guide takes you along side roads 
to places where you meet 
Europe in her own living room 

Go where you please, when 
you please... Paris, Penzance, 
Berlin, Seville, and Oberam- 
mergau for the Passion Play 
Your wishes and whims are 
your only schedules and time- 
tables. A telephone message, a 
personal call, or a note will 
bring to you plans and sug 
gested itineraries. Upon your 
approval, reservations will be 
made far in advance of your 


sailing date 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


65 Broadway New York 
58 East Washington St., Chicago 
Market at Second St., San Fran- 

cisco 
601 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

American Express Travelers Cheques 

Always Protect Your Funds 


Ahhbhbhhhhhhbhh 
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(Continued from page 274) 


ancient walls, towers, and gates. En- 
tering the gates, one steps back into 
the Middle Ages, and if it were not for 
people in twentieth-century costume 
walking the cobbled streets, the illu- 
sion of living in a bygone age would be 
complete. By all means, see the love- 
ly and singularly homelike city of 
Munich, the interesting and historic 
city of Nuremberg, but do not fail also 
to visit the quaintly fascinating town 
of Rothenburg-ob-der- Tauber — the 
‘city that Time forgot.’ 
M. A. N. 


HICH route are you taking, 
the Northernorthe Southern?’ 

This is a favorite question of ex- 
perienced travelers to Europe, and 
each way has its partisans who assure 
you heatedly that they’d walk sooner 
than take the other route. 

The Northern route, served by the 
pick of the great British, French, 
and German steamship lines, is of 
course the shorter, and by far the 
more traveled. Business people and 
those otherwise pressed for time choose 
it not only for the brevity of the five-, 
six-, or eight-day voyage, but because 
landing points are near to the great 
European centres — London, Paris, 
Berlin. For this they will discount the 
greater cold and the likelihood of fog 
off the Banks of Newfoundland. 

Ihe Southern route past the Azores, 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Mediterranean ports of Italy, France, 
Africa, is the more leisurely, 
extremely pleasant way, to be recom- 


and 


mended to any who have the time to 
loaf and invite their souls. Its delights 
are many, especially at this time of 
year: the warmth and the Southern 
which are oftentimes the 


traveler's happy lot for the whole ten 


sunshine, 


days of the voyage from New York to 


(; 


palatial Italian liners; 4 


ANY 


Naples on one of the 


the first sight of land, 
Capo San Vincen- 


zo in Portugal, Pn agll 
—. 

and the spicy fra- —" a 

grance which some gies, 34 


citement of approaching the Rock of 


one insists is that of 
pepper trees; the ex- 

Gibraltar, which everyone expects to 
look exactly like the 
vertisement and which of course always 


Prudential ad- 


seems disappointingly small; the great 


range of the magnificent Moroccan 
mountains in the glory of their sunset 
colorings; the smooth passage through 
does not 


the Mediterrane in, Which 


disappoint, because it really is blue; 
fleeting glimpses of barren Sardinia, 
and finally the keenest thrill of all 
slipping into the Bay of Naples and 
trying to realize that Vesuvius’s curl- 
ing plume is real, and not just the pic 
ture familiar since childhood 

Indeed yes, the slow Southern route 


« 


has its points Cc. 2 





EVILLE is Andalusia; and Anda- 

lusia one never forgets. It is a city 
of great charm. The sunshine glows 
with that luminous quality peculiar 
to Southern Spain. One cannot merely 
say that in Seville the sun shines. 
No indeed, for it penetrates — has for 
centuries — into the spirit of the An- 
dalusian and will penetrate ever so 
quickly into the spirit of the trav- 
eler. 

The flavor of Seville, could it be 
other than one of gayety? No; im- 
possible! And every tavern in the city 
will attest to that. Before the door will 
perhaps be seated a peasant boy. 
Swarthy lad, he will look up at you 
with fine black eyes and implore you 
to stop a moment to listen and to 
appreciate his playing of the guitar. 
Playing it so as to make one forget 
the North and think only of song 
and dancing. 

Take the boy with the guitar into 
the tavern with you. He knows that 
every couple seated about the room 
apparently so lazily sipping their 
jerez, their Malaga, will respond to his 
rhythmical twanging. Let him begin, 
then. 

A few measures he plays. Softly, 
almost unnoticed, a pair of castanets 
begin to accompany his music. A 
handsome youth silently rises, very 
carefully sets his cigarette on the edge 
of the table, and glides into the centre 
of the room. His broad-brimmed hat 
he adjusts ever so carefully, arches his 
back, and beckons to his partner. And 
they begin to dance slowly, gracefully. 
Ihe tempo increases, grows faster and 
faster. Castanets and heels seem to be 
attempting to outdo each other. And 
now the have abandoned 
themselves entirely to the magic of the 


dancers 
music — here we see, indeed, the com- 
pletest expression of that spirit called 
Andalusian 

And again into the street, where all 
about us are people intensely living, 
gayly and without thought of the 
morrow. Should you perchance wan- 
quiet byway, though, 
Seville will be different. Look about 
you as you walk through the narrow 


der into a 


streets. Ihe houses are white, the 


shadows deep and intense. It is 
still. 

Ihe crowds, the taverns, are of 
Seville is of the Orient. More 


than four centuries ago the Moor was 


Spain 


driven from the [berian peninsula, 
At least his 
subtle quality, that which outlasts 
all things, is in Seville. We feel the 
dark Moor him to 
come up from behind. And now that 


¥ 


yet still he lingers there 


even expect 


the sun is to set, we 
await the proclama- 





tion of the East, 
“Allah is great, and 
Mohammed is His 
Prophet.’ 
































HE trembling note froma 

J long birch bark horn flows 
mystically through the 
slass=clear summer night across 


sleeping valleys and sprucesclad 
mountains. A lovely“ saeter” 
girl is calling her flock to pasture 
.»+ The heart of Sweden speaks 
to you. Here is a province of 
dreamsand deeds, the birthplace 
of poets and painters, of statess 
men and inventors. A treasury 
of natural beauty, oldtime 
customs, unspoiled traditions. 
The goal of seasoned travelers. 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for 
Every=Day Use.” Sweden's loves 
liest creations in glass, china, 
pewter,silver, textiles and wood. 











Light days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri= 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours byair. 
Throus/, (rains fromBerlinand 
Hamburg. Booklet tree from 


travel write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANtTs, 


Sources oF Osjects ILLUsTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), 


[IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 


Sgtits Stock House Puans, 


Espec1aALLy DesiGns SMALL HousgEs, 


Remopets Housgs, Designs GarpENs, MAKES 


PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLeTE FurRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the April Number 


F Mr. Burbank, who gave us so many new and fascinating forms of plants, had 
directed his genius to the creating of animate furnishings which, like peren- 
nials in the garden, could automatically renew themselves, should we have been 


properly appreciative? Probably not, for there are but few occu- 
pations more keenly looked forward to than that of planning the 
spring refurbishing — plotting for new rugs and new hangings 
here, conspiring against worn-out cushions or outmoded wall- 
paper there. 

This fact being established, we present our contents for the next 
issue, the spring decorating number, contident that you will tind 
there copious suggestions. There ts, for instance, the tirst of a 
Series of articles on ‘Bringing the House Up-to-Date.” The au 
thor, a person of wide experience in this respect, tells of the many 
Ways in which our rooms can be freshened and smartened. It 
entire returnishing isn't possible, reconditioning always ts 

Furniture is considered in several ditferent articles. There is 
One on the many unfamiliar woods used so largely by the modern 
ist designers; there is another on ‘Br idge Tables and Their Ap- 
Copyright, 
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pointments,’ 
his discussion of the ‘Spontaneous Development of Furniture Styles’; 
illustrations of porch furniture and of a dining-room table set with a centre ar- 


both for the game and for the after-game repast; Mr. Bill continues 
and there are 
rangement of glass. Photographs of an apartment in Chicago 
elucidate the points made in the article by the decorator-owner 
on how to obtain proportion and balance in small rooms. Aa 
Italian house (albeit in New England), turnished in exquisite 
taste, is described at length in the leading 


article. This house ts 





achieve this type of turnishing successtully on a s 
dithcule thing co do. There are 
rooms and there is the usual proportion ¢ 
But the climax ot th 





tllustrations of 





garden subjects. 
trosting ot the cake, we have ney t co the lasc, 1 
pages devoted to the detailed furnish: 
these pages contain perspectives 
other two will show details of the tu 








plans — pages full of inspiration and practical hel 
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Enjoy the fellowship of fine furniture 


NE cannot associate daily with furniture of sincere quality and exqui- 
a site artistry without gaining a deep satisfaction completely aside 


from physical comfort or decorative charm. It is really a fellowship that 





only those who love and live with things of fine quality can appreciate. @ The 
Valentine-Seaver pieces portrayed here are of this type. The Valuxsea 
down-cushioned sofa faithfully depicts 18th Century English design. May 
be used with either Colonial or Early American groupings. It is tailored in 
a rich mulberry and gold damask. The barrel wing chair is strictly Early 
American finished in beautiful damask with the patented Valuxsea down 
cushioning. Tables by The Furniture Shops, Grand Rapids. QA trip to your 
| nearest Valentine-Seaver display will not only prove artistically enjoyable, but 
you will be surprised to find our prices so moderate. Should you not quickly 
| locate our dealer, please write us. His name and address and a copy of our 


book “Modern Furniture for the Living Room,” will be forwarded immediately. 


VALENTINE, SEAVER 


| PDIVISION OF KROEHLER MFG. COMPANY 4 


| Largest manufacturers of upholstered Living Room Furniture in the world 
4127 George St., Chicago—New Y ork Display Room—1 Park Aveamue, New Y ork City 







































































Te Seventeenth International Flow- 
er Show will be held in New York 
at the Grand Central Palace from 
March 17-22 and will, as usual, be the 
outstanding event of the floricultural 
season. Last year the exhibits shown 
by amateurs and private flower grow- 
ers rather outdid their commercial 
competitors, and it will be interesting 
to see if they are able to take the lead 
again this year. In this connection we 
should like to remind our garden 
friends of the splendid work being done 
by the various national plant societies. 
Among the most important of these 
are the American Rose Society, the 
American Peony Society, the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society, the American 
Dahlia Society, and the American Iris 
Society. There are also national so- 
cieties for the chrysanthemum, sweet 
pea, Delphinium, carnation, orchid, 
and fern. In organization lies strength, 
and if those who are interested in 
growing a special flower combine with 
other like-minded enthusiasts, their 
resulting work can be of amazing value 
in promoting the popularity and de- 
velopment of their chosen favorite. 
These societies perform many unique 
services and well repay the intelligent 
support of their constantly increasing 


members. 


Rin years ago we published the 
definition featured on this page of the 
aims of the House Beautiful, and hav- 
ing had numerous requests for its 
repetition we are printing it again in 
this issue. It seems to us not only 
an excellent definition of the purpose 
for which our magazine exists, but also 
a comprehensive definition of ‘home’ 
which might well have carried off the 
honors in the competition recently 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 


iF 


I, it not time that the American 
public began to study the art known 
in Sweden as ‘Trafik Kultur We 
have already tried brightening our 
stations with billboard advertisements 
of toothpaste and cough medicines, 
but from an artistic point of view the 
results have not proved wholly sat 
isfactory. A better way might be to 
“say it with flowers’ as do the Swed 
ish state railways. 

In Sweden, the railroads maintain 
a special flower garden outside of 
Stockholm from which, during the 
coming spring, about 50,000 potted 
plants will be sent out to the stations 
of the Stockholm district alone. The 
big central station in Stockholm gets 


not only huge potted laurel trees for 
the summer season, but fresh-cut 
flowers every day, and in the country 
practically every station has its own 
flower beds. 

The average American is quite 
capable of enjoying this sort of beauty 
when he sees it, but as speed and 
efficiency are all he has been taught 
to demand of his railroads, the idea 
of combining beauty with steel rails 
and cinders simply does not occur to 
him. A few farsighted railroads and 
a handful of flower-loving station agents 
have made a hopeful beginning, but 
they need greater encouragement from 
a public which has learned to appre- 
ciate the necessity for Trafik Kultur 
in a land which boasts two hundred 
and sixty thousand miles of railroads. 


of you who may be interested to read 
of interior as found in 
homes of not so long ago, where ‘the 
whole arrangement was of the sim- 
plest, yet a look of quiet refinement 
reigned over all.’ 


decoration 


A parlor in a country house has 
been made pretty at very little ex- 
pense by the inmates thereof. The 
floor is stained an olive green and 
polished. A large Chinese cotton rug 
of white ground with an arabesque 
border and medallion of pink and 
pale olive green is laid in the centre. 
The walls are tinted a shrimp pink 
color, and have a paper frieze of 
pink ground with a pattern of deep 
pink peonies, with olive green foliage. 
The old-fashioned marble mantel and 
hearth are painted green, and the man- 
tel is decorated with panels of Lin- 
crusta-Walton, which are painted a 
green bronze color. The mantel dra- 








The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL eo Only if you own your 
house can you in amplest significance call it home. It is about 
the house you call yours that the enduring memories cluster. 
Here family affections grow and flourish. Here independence 
is born, and here that natural assertion of individuality 
which we call character makes its plain impress upon the 
physical world. 2% To help you to the house of your hopes 
and your ideals, to aid you at every step, and in every detail, 
with forecasts, plans, construction, appurtenances, furnish- 
ings, to offer you the widest latitude your purse can buy, yet 
to narrow your choice to what is essentially the best — that is 


the sin le surpose for which the House Beautiful exists. 
Se pur] 








, phase of Trafik Kultur 
is suggested by Mr. Shurtleff’s articles 
on town planning which show the 
importance of proper landscape design 
and planting in our towns and along 
our highways. The Federal Govern- 


ment now authorizes Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of planting shade 
trees along the Federal-aid system, 
and the highway departments of many 
states have drawn up their own plans 
These 


with 


roadside 


chiefly 


for improvements 


plans are concerned 
planting shade trees and keeping the 
roadside free from litter. If in addition 
to this work we could set aside a week 
the 


and ‘hot dog’ stands, our highways 


for extermination of billboards 
might become a source of real enjoy 
ment to motorists instead of causing 
moments of mental 


them so many 


irritation and &sthetic anguish 


Hé 


Ax old and yellowed newspaper clip 
ping came to us the other day trom 
a Southern subscriber who thought 
We did, 


and in turn are passing it on to those 


we might enjoy reading it 


peries are of cream-colored cheesecloth. 

Sample curtains of cheesecloth, with 
frieze band, painted similarly to the 
mantel drapery, hang from the win- 
dows, and there are inner or sash cur- 
tains of cheesecloth, with a trimming 
tassel fringe. A pretty 
cane sofa is stained a dark olive green, 
and has seat cushions ot 
golden olive plush, tied with two 
shades of green ribbons. The portiéres 
are of pink cheesecloth, looped back 
with pink ribbons. A two-shelved tea 
table is covered by a cream white linen 
cloth, with drawn through 
which is passed olive and pink ribbons, 
ending with a each corner. 
rhe whole arrangement is of the 
simplest, yet a look of quiet refinement 


reigns over all 


, the contributors to our mag- 
many who are 


of cream white 


back and 


border, 


bow at 


azine this month are 





THIs NARROW strip of a house 
in Bruges has surely inspired more than 
one House Beautiful cover in the past. 
As Oscar Wilde once remarked, ‘ Nature 
finally reflects art’ 





well-known horticultural authorities. 

J. D. Luckett, a former 
tributor, is connected with the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva and is editor of its 
publications. 

Dorothy M-P. Cloud is a land- 
scape designer of wide experience and 
has for several years been actively 
engaged in general landscape develop- 
ment. She is a member of the firm of 
Cloud and Cloud, of Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania, and the author of The Culture 
of Perennials. Her articles deal with 
the practical side of garden making, 
answering some of the many problems 
which confront the beginner. 

Another landscape designer and 
member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects is Elizabeth 
Leonard Strang, who is a writer and 


con- 


lecturer as Well as designer 

A university woman with several 
degrees to her credit, Mary Lois 
Kissel has made a special study of 


art and textiles both at home and 
abroad. The Smithsonian Institute 
now has on its presses one of her 


monographs on Indian blankets. Her 
present article shows the interesting 
role which a garden may play as color 
laboratory for the designer of textiles. 

Anderson MeCully, whose full 
title is Mrs. A. W. Anderson McCully, 
gives Seattle, Washington, as her per- 
manent address, but she has traveled 
extensively throughout the West and 
Writes With authority on all phases of 
Western horticulture and gardening, 
from the northwestern up of Washing- 


ton to the desert gardens of the South 
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THE ENC GARDEN 


The charm of this garden in Hingham, Massachu- 
setts, lies not only in its excellent design but in its 
marked personality. Wide flagstone paths and sur- 
rounding walls of rough stone form a background for 
flowers of blue, mixed with yellow, which strike the 
dominant note of the garden color scheme. Elizabeth 
Leonard Strang, Landscape Architect 
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GooD DESIGN PLUS GOOD PERSONALITY 
A Flower Garden in Hingham that has Delightful Color as well as Good Structure 


F the real measure of a successful garden 
lies in its ability to give delight, then the 
garden of Mrs. John T. Hollis, at Hingham, 


Massachusetts, has achieved 
that distinction. 

A garden, or a complete 
estate, may be laid out fault- 
lessly from the standpoint of de- 
sign, yet leave one cold. The 
importance of good design is 
quite correctly stressed in our 
schools of landscape architec- 
ture, and the lesser subjects of 
planting and architectural de- 
tail kept subordinate to the 
larger issue. This is quite right, 
for nothing is more distressing 
than an unhappy relation of 
parts, poor proportions, or a 
clutter of meaningless orna- 
ments. 

A garden correctly designed 
may still fail in that touch of 
charm which calls forth a re- 
sponsive thrill from the heart 
of every true garden lover. We 
can tell one of those T-square 
and drawing-board gardens at 
a glance, and usually one glance 
isenough. It is just this lack of 
the personal touch which, | 
think, accounts for the uncon- 
scious prejudice against the so- 
called formal garden. 

In this instance the goal set 
was a good design plus person- 
ality. We have prolonged the 
pleasure by the gradual evolu- 
tion of a plan completed in 





BY ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


advance down to the tiniest detail. Some 
people cannot visualize a plan, but prefer to 
work out their problems bit by bit, relying 


Photographs by Burr Church 
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FRAMED BY AN ARCH OF ROSES, this alluring vista shows a 
miniature sundial surrounded by four standard wisteria trees, heavy with 
clusters of purple bloom. Elizabeth Leonard Strang, Landscape Architect 
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on the inspiration of the moment and fitting 
into the picture such treasures as they ac- 
cumulate. But, unless very gifted or trained 


in design, they must ever steer 
between the Scylla of ignorance 
and the Charybdis of impulse, 
or the result of their efforts will 
be chaos. We preferred to have 
a plan, and evolve it gradually, 
for a ‘finished’ garden is over 
and done with. 

In the beginning, there was 
not much to intrigue the fancy. 
Two sites were available. The 
one directly behind.the house 
we discarded not only because 
of poor soil and exposure, but 
because the dominant view of 
the sea dictated a simple terrace 
and tree-framed lawn for its 
foreground. Site number two at 
the end of the newly built wing, 
though facing a bare hillside 
with one lonely apple tree in the 
middle foreground, suggested 
possibilities. 

A flagged terrace with balus- 
trade and steps had already 
been constructed at the end of 
this wing, and a part of the 
problem was to treat the too 
narrow facade and enormous 
blank chimney in a decorative 
manner. It was decided that 
the obvious narrowness of the 
former could be corrected by 
building an arbor at one side; 
and a plaster bas-relief un- 
earthed in a stonecutter’s work- 
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room, flower brackets, and ivy on a fan- 
shaped trellis took care of the chimney. 

The interior of the new music-room in the 
wing was subconsciously incorporated in the 
spirit of the garden from a composite impres- 
sion of clear blue Venetian glass, delicate 
fixtures, 


wrought-iron and deep brown 















stone walk leads down to a pool and paved 
area under the apple tree, whose spreading 
mass at one corner is balanced by the garden 
house at the other. The width of the flower 
areas at the sides is broken only by narrow 
stepping-stone walks for service. 

We could not stop with the design of the 


rosemary willow, sea-buckthorn, elaagnus; 
tamarix and Buddleias, and the aromatic 
Vitex macrophylla. The evergreens are blue- 
green: Swiss stone pines, and trailing Chinese 
junipers, faced with low colonies of heather, 
blue fescue grass, sweet-smelling southern- 
wood, cerastium, Santolina, and nepeta per- 
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The above plan shows how, with few natural advantages, a most workable garden plan 
has been developed, with the outlying parts drawn into harmonious relationship 


carved wood. The dominant blue motif was 
more directly suggested by the walls, which 
are of rough plaster tinted a soft Italian blue, 
and the ships on the cretonnes at the French 
windows gave us the idea for the weather 
vane which surmounts the garden house. 

One feature, however, was deliberately 
predetermined by the owner: the garden 
must have a wall around it. So the bounda- 
ries were made large enough to include the 
friendly apple tree. On the west the wall was 
high, to shut out the entrance drive and 
tennis court; on the end it was pierced with 
arched openings to provide a view of the 
woodland yet to be evolved. On the east was 
the rose walk, between two low stone walls 
just outside the garden proper, with arches 
at intervals, whose height, though balancing 
the high wall on the other side, afforded 
glimpses of the sea. 

The design of the main garden is simple. 
A central turf panel irregularly planted with 
ancient box bushes and traversed by a flag- 


garden alone. The outlying parts had to be 
drawn in to establish harmonious relation- 
ship. On the north was a space which cried 
aloud to be developed as a bird garden. We 
used the berried shrubs which we had on the 
place to enframe a circular bit of lawn, and 
at the foot of the ivied wall built a little bird 
basin and planted it sparsely with forget-me- 
nots and ferns. 

Beyond the windowed wall at the end we 
made a little private fairyland of our own, 
a nook with stone seats overhung by heavy 
clusters of hybrid white lilacs against massed 
white pines. From this, a winding walk 
fringed with poets narcissus and pale daffo- 
dils rises by means of widely spaced stone 
steps to the hidden summit of the hill, now 
completely transformed by huge cedars 
mingled with slender silver birch, Judas-tree, 
flowering crabs, witch-hazel, dogwood, and 
Viburnum. 

Farther on, a hollow glade has been de- 
veloped as a gray garden, with such shrubs as 
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vaded with the delicate purple of crocus and 
Colchicum. 

Beyond the rose walk lies the vegetable 
garden, an interesting affair of plumy green 
asparagus, zinnias for cutting, strawberries, 
and parsley. An intermediate terrace de- 
signed for the future rose garden is now used 
as a reserve garden for the growing of those 
ever-needed perennials, sweet-William, Ice- 
land poppy, foxgloves, columbines, forget- 
me-nots, Violas, Delphinium, hollyhocks, and 
Canterbury-bells. 

Beyond this is space for frames, a minia- 
ture herb garden, and, in still another place, 
the children’s garden, where they set out 
choice specimens of pansies, English daisies, 
and forget-me-nots. 

One of the most alluring features is a 
little green court framed by the vista of 
rose arches, where four standard wisteria 
trees surround a miniature sundial at the 
intersection of two mossy paths. The pur- 
ple clusters of bloom breathe enchanting 
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THE GARDEN HOUsE not only forms an attractive architectural feature which balances the big apple tree in the 
opposite corner, but contains a blue tiled sink with bronze faucet and other practical garden accessories. The motif of blue 
which runs through the garden is carried out in the tones of the stone wall and its border of tiles with a grape design 
on a soft blue background 
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RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS border the primrose path which 











leads to the old apple tree, under whose spreading 


branches a wide paved space with tables and chairs shaded from the summer sun suggests afternoon tea and cool drinks 


fragrance and are ever filled with bees. 

When the new wing was extended into 
what was formerly the flower garden there 
was left a stretch of privet hedge enclosing a 
strip ten feet wide — just right for a little 
sheltered bulb garden. 
cedar tree, a tiny dwarf crab (Malus sargentt), 
and a variety of the earliest bulbs, succeeded 
by lilies and royal ferns, and Mayflower 
verbenas contrasting with the golden brown 


Here is one lonely 


of French marigolds. 

So much 
various parts, which we found of absorbing 
interest; now for the more intimate details, 


for the general design of the 


which made it still more fascinating. The 
motif of blue which runs through the garden 
has been suggested in the texture and tones 
f the fieldstone wall, varies from 
brownish yellow through soft gray to dull 
blue-green. The wall at the far end and the 
eaves of the garden house are finished with a 
border of tiles showing a raised pattern of 
grapes with a soft blue background, while the 


which 


door and window openings of the latter have 
mouldings showing frisky little squirrels, rab- 
bits, and birds. 

This garden house is something more than 
an architectural feature balancing the mass 
of the apple tree There is, inside, a wide 
stone slab with blue-tiled sink and bronze 


faucet for the filling of flower vases, a com- 


plete array of cupboards and drawers for 
tools and raffia, labels and smocks — even 
two little stools where you may sit and put 
on your rubbers. 

On the window sill, seen against the pines, 
is one of those familiar big glass bottles, only 
this one is of light peacock-blue, filled with 
water and a goldfish or two. The higher 
reaches of the cool dim interior are lightened 
by handmade iron brackets in which hang 
pots of turquoise-blue filled with wandering- 
jew, the only plant which will stand the 
shade. 

On the margin of the pool is a large jar of 
the same blue. Under the apple tree is an 
unexpected little wall fountain where water 
drips from the mouth of a child’s head into 
a stone basin surrounded by ferns and Eng- 
lish ivy. The grapes are already growing for 
the arbor with carved brown rafters which 
we shall some day build across the end, but 
in the meantime we have the hooded seat 
built into the wall, with stone flower baskets 
at each end, oaken doors swinging wide in 
invitation to all who wish to enter, and wide 
paved space with tables and chairs where 
people meet fér tea. 

[he Irish fireflame rose, the regal lilies and 
royal fern on the water's edge, the blue and 
yellow waterlilies, the bronze frog, and even 
the live ones which live under the gypsophila 
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and are so tame they can be stroked on the 
head — all focus our interest on the pool. 
To think of planting tempts one to ver- 
bosity — sometimes, | fear, at the expense of 
other aspects of garden design. The golden- 
rain-tree against the garden house; the 
trained pears on the south side of the wall; 
the rhododendrons and azaleas bordering the 
primrose path to the apple tree; the polypody 
ferns brought from a secret place by one of 
the workmen and planted in the chinks of the 
wall; the Eremurus robustus whose big fierce 
buds have to be protected with inverted 
flowerpots on frosty spring nights — all are 
some of our carefully composed pictures. 
rhe general mass of the flower planting has 
a color scheme of blue and yellow — modified 
lest it prove insipid. Forsythias and daffodils 
against cedars in the corner of the wall; 
Hugonis rose and evergreen bittersweet 
flanking the steps; Harison’s yellow rose, 
blue lupines, and Anchusas to enhance the 
rose arches which are also planted with 
yellow — Ghislaine de Feligonde, Gardenia, 
Shower of Gold, Source d’Or, Star of Persia, 
and the exquisite though not quite hardy 
Emily Gray. Tulips of pastel yellow, laven- 
der, and dusky purple, with the gold of 
Bouton d’Or and Trollius above 
alyssum and golden juniper and purple /ris 
pumila and Anemone (Continued on page 332) 


orange 

















GARDEN-MAKING STEP BY STEP 


I. The preliminary Work of choosing the Site, preparing the Beds, and determining the confines and Design 
of the Garden is discussed in this Chapter 


HEN spring is approaching, the out- 

of-doors makes a strong appeal, es- 
pecially when the prospect of a new garden is 
being considered. The first problem is just 
where to place it. Other questions follow in 
rapid succession, regarding the soil condi- 
tions, the preparation of the flower beds, the 
turf area, and the paths. Old gardens that 
have been much lived in and loved present 
still another phase, including the problem of 
how to renovate and restore them to their 
pristine beauty. 

In choosing the garden site a gentle slope 
to the southeast or to the southwest is an 
ideal exposure. If it can be a spot where the 
rich topsoil runs deep, so much the better; if 
there is a predominance of heavy clay soil the 
results cannot be the same without much 
greater effort and expense. The setting of the 
garden should also be considered, taking ad- 
vantage of any natural beauty such as a 
lovely view or a near-by copse. If the loca- 
tion is in the path of the north winds, then a 
windbreak, such as a planting of shrubs or of 
trees, is of great value. 

Every garden should have a definite en- 
closure to bring together its component parts. 
The materials used for this purpose are 
many: sometimes a wall is used, or a hedge of 
old English box, privet, barberry (an ever- 
green variety can now be procured), Pyra- 
cantha coccinea, or flowering shrubs, arbor- 
vite, or hemlock. The last two mentioned 
should be kept well pruned back each year, 
as when grown in hedges their tendency is to 
die out near the base. 

The preparation of the garden beds may be 
done in various ways. The best method is to 
excavate to the depth of at least two feet. 
Loosen the bottom of the trench with a pick, 
then place in it a five-inch layer of crushed 
stone (or less if the soil is naturally fairly well 
drained), using stone that is two and a half 
to three inches in diameter, Over this 
should be placed a layer of topsoil six 


inches thick, and next a layer of well- ] 
rotted manure three inches deep. Cow 
manure is the preferable one to use, but { 


if this cannot be procured, horse manure 
is the best alternative. These two lay- 
ers of topsoil and manure should be 
thoroughly mixed by spading them to- 
gether with a spading fork, and should 
then be tamped down firmly, Another 
layer of topsoil and manure is placed in 
the trench as before, in the same pro- 
portions, mixed, and tamped down. 
This process continues until the bed has 
been so filled that it stands about two 
inches above the surface of the ground, 
which allows for settling. 
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After making such a deep excavation the 
soil should be given approximately a week or 
ten days in which to settle before being 
planted. If during that time there is not the 
normal amount of rainfall it is well to water 
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the bed heavily, as water acts as a compact- 
ing agency. 

In some cases such an elaborate prepara- 
tion of the flower bed is not practical, and 
bastard trenching is frequently resorted to. 
The simplest way to accomplish this is to re- 
move the soil to the depth of a foot in a strip 
which is two or three feet wide. This soil 
should be piled up at the far end of the 
trench. A layer three or four inches thick of 
well-rotted manure is spread over the bottom 
of the trench and is spaded under to the 
depth of one foot. The soil from the next 
trench to be dug is then thrown into the first 
trench, and so the operation continues until 
the soil taken from the first trench is used to 
fill in the last trench. 

When even bastard trenching cannot be 
used, the simplest method of all is to spread a 
generous application of well-rotted manure 
over the bed area sufficiently heavily to cover 
the soil from view. It should be spaded under 
to the depth of one foot. 

Whatever preparation the flower bed is 
given, it must always be raked into a fine 
tilth in order to provide well-pulverized soil 
to come in direct contact with the roots of the 
plants, and to ensure the proper planting 
depth. 

The best seasons in which to start a garden 
are the spring and the autumn. If a new 
garden is to be made in the spring, it is ad- 
visable to keep ahead of Father Time and to 
commence the preparation of the soil as early 
as possible, in order to accomplish the actual 
planting before the weather becomes too 
warm. The exact time is determined by the 
season: if spring arrives early, it will be 
possible to begin the work the first week in 
April. The only safe method to pursue is to 
wait until the soil pulverizes before beginning 
operations, in this way being assured that the 
winter frosts are well out of the ground and 

that the soil is sufficiently dry to be 

worked. It must be remembered that if 
Ws the soil is disturbed while in a wet con- 
dition the soil structure is greatly 
harmed, the finer particles becoming 
packed into the air spaces around the 
fe larger particles. Such soil becomes 
hardened like a brick and only the 
alternate action of freezing and thawing 
will undo the harm which results. 

The actual planting may be done in 
April or May. Here again the earlier 
start is preferable, as it is less of a shock 
to the plants to be moved while in a 
partly dormant condition. Also their 
roots will be ready to spread out and 
take hold of their new habitat in a 


shorter time (Continued on page 332) 

















IRIS FROM THE WEST 





Experiments by William Mobr and Professor Sydney B. Mitchell 


HEN the American people first 
became interested in irises a con- 


siderable number of years ago they looked 
toward Europe for the sensational develop- 
ments which were sure to occur once the iris 
was officially accepted as a choice resident for 
the garden. Americans have a habit of 
looking to Europe for anything and every- 
thing. Until very recently, both ‘antique’ 
and ‘exotic’ implied something which was 
not present in the American scene, and which 
in all probability would be found in Europe. 
For a long time, the pioneer iris enthusiasts 
were not disappointed in their eastward gaze. 
Vilmorin, Denis, and Cayeux in France, 
Goos and Kooneman in Germany, and Sir 
Michael Foster, George Yeld, and W. R. 
Dykes in England, have all contributed 
many outstanding varieties to the ever- 
growing family. Those of them who are still 
left are doing some fine work, but their glory 
is becoming considerably dimmed. 


The attention of collectors eventually 
shifted across the Atlantic, where Lent 
Williamson, Miss Sturtevant, Farr, Bliss, 


Shull, Sass, Barr, and others were beginning 
to achieve notable results. The spotlight has 
now swung three thousand miles farther 
on, to several gardens in California. The 
American garden magazines began to be 
filled with paragraphs of faintly suppressed 
excitement over the ‘remarkable seedlings’ 
of the late William Mohr and Professor 
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Sydney B. Mitchell, who is continuing his 
work. No one seemed to know very much 
about these new irises, but without exception 
the writers were tremendously excited about 
them. Even the extremely conservative 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society re- 
ported: ‘Out in California, the late Mr. Wm. 
Mohr has raised wonderful seedlings, suitable 
to the climate of the country, chiefly of 
mesopotamica parentage, with stems four to 
five feet high. We have yet to see whether 
these plants will be able to stand the climatic 
conditions of England. However, thousands 
of seedlings will flower this and the following 
years, of which great things are expected.’ 

Such widespread praise, considering that 
much of it must have been made on hearsay, 
would in any normal case cause equally 
widespread disappointment for those who 
had been led to expect a great deal from it. 
But the creations of those two enthusiastic 
amateurs out in California are anything but 
normal. The iris has been loved for centuries 
for its delicate fragrance, the magnificent 
shape and texture of its flowers, and the great 
diversity of color which it shows. It would 
not be reasonable to expect that very much 
more could be done to glorify a flower already 
so utterly glorious. However, the experi- 
ments of Mr. Mohr and Mr. Mitchell have 
produced flowers so infinitely superior to 
anything achieved before that everyone who 
has seen them has been amazed. 


Lamplare 


Purissima (left), a su- 
perb iris, absolutely 
pure white, of fine form 
and heavy substance 


BRANCHING LOW like 
a candelabra, with 
huge flowers, the San 
Francisco (right) is a 
Stunning variety 
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The obvious question, after seeing these 
extraordinary new irises, is to ask a little 
wistfully, ‘But will they grow in the East?’ 
Most of them have already been tried in the 
East, and have proved themselves hardy. 
With reasonable protection, the others should 
not be difficult. The chief thrill of gardening, 
anyway, is to gamble a bit! If the plants 
should fail to grow, you have lost, and may 
try something else in the same place. If the 
plants thrive, you will never forget the thrill 
experienced when the first flower of each new 
variety opened in your garden. 

The following lists, classified according to 
color, are the irises originated by the late 
Mr. Mohr and Mr. Mitchell. Without ex- 
ception, they require a well-drained and 
sunny position, but they are not particular 
about soil. In California, they are usually 
found growing in heavy adobe! 


WHITE 

White is ever one of the most satisfying 
colors for the garden. Here are three re- 
markable new white irises. Argentina is a 
large, tall Caterina seedling with a gold- 
veined haft, giving it a creamy appearance 
from a distance, when planted in a mass. 
Purissima is a superb iris, absolutely pure 
white, of fine form and heavy substance. The 
flowers are huge and are borne on extremely 
tall, well-branched stems. It was given a 
rating of ninety-six by the American Iris 


Roy A. Williams 
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Society, and it is very doubtful 
that it will ever be improved 
upon. Mr. G. L. Pilkington of 
Liverpool, president of the Eng- 
lish Iris Society last year, wrote 
to Mr. Mead of Indiana that 
Purissima is the best iris of any 
class that he has ever seen. At 
the Redlands show this year, a 
stalk of Purissima won the prize 
for the best individual flower. 
The same stalk was then taken 
to Pasadena, where it was again 
exhibited, and was again a prize 
winner! Shasta, likewise, is a 
very noble flower, snow white, 
with a few very faint amber 
reticulations on the hafts. Its 
form is as fine as Purissima’s, 
though its stems are not quite so tall, and it 
blooms much later. 


PLICATA 

Those who are familiar only with Fairy 
and Mme. Chereau in the Plicata group will 
scarcely recognize these superb new irises as 
being their descendants. Alameda has large, 
handsome flowers, the standards heavily 
suffused with blue-violet, and the falls both 
reticulated and flushed with the same color. 
The flowers are odd in that the falls are 
invariably flushed much more on the left 
side. Gaviota is an unusual creamy-white 
flower, with both standards and falls edged 
with yellow. It is extremely hardy. Los 
Angeles has a magnificent flower, the stand- 
ard faintly edged with blue, the falls hand- 
somely marked with reddish brown at the 
base, and clear blue style arms accenting the 
centre. The plant is tall and widely branched, 
so that each flower stands out separately. 
Sacramento is related to San Francisco, being 
heavily edged and reticulated with red- 
purple, but it is absolutely distinct from 
anything yet produced, as it has a brilliant 
orange beard, which lights the flower beauti- 
fully. San Francisco is a superb variety, 
branching low like a candelabra, with huge 
flowers, both the standard and falls dis- 


SANTA BARBARA (/eft) is by far the 
best of all the lavender-blues 


THE SUPERLATIVE of superlatives 
is the glorious William Mohr 
(right), named in honor of its 
originator 


Dutcinea (below) is a very early 
and prolific bloomer with lustrous 
flowers 


tinctly edged with lavender, borne on very 
tall stems. This outstanding introduction 
was awarded the Dykes Memorial Medal for 
1927. 


YELLOW 

Yellow is a color which has been sadly 
neglected by the iris world. Mr. Mitchell is 
working with it now, and has produced some 
fine results. Bonita blooms over a long 
period, and js taller than most yellows. Its 
standards are clear buttercup, and its flaring 
falls tone in to cream at the centres. The 
flower is set off by a vivid orange beard. 
Fortuna was an unexpected pot of gold in a 
large batch of Alcazar x Esplendido seed- 
lings. It has inherited, on a modified scale, 
the strong growth of Alcazar, and also its 
shape of flower. The standards are clear 
amber-vellow, while the falls are garrower 
and are wax-vellow, reticulated with brown. 
Mirasol is pure chrome-yellow, and blooms 
over a long season. Its flowers have a very 
fine shape, and there are no markings of any 
sort. Its appropriate name means sunflower, 
Primavera is an early bloomer, giving a love- 
ly mass of soft primrose. It is floriferous, 
vigorous, and very hardy. Soledad is the 
earliest of all irises to bloom. The standards 
are lemon-yellow, the falls are amber 


Roy A. Willsams 
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Sonoma is a late bloomer, 
similar to Yellow Moon, 
but its flowers are more 
rounded and the stems are 
a foot taller. It is pale 
corn-yellow, vigorous and 
hardy. Valencia is a low 
grower, but has vivid buff- 
orange flowers which are 
very effective. 


PINK 

True pinks in irises are 
rare, but every garden 
should have at least one. 
Amador is a_ beautiful, 
large, soft pink bicolor. It 
blooms freely, and is early. 
Prince Lohengrin is light 
mauve-pink. It is considerably pinker than 
Lohengrin and over a foot taller, so it is far 
superior for mass planting. Rosado is a tall, 
strong-growing, clear soft pink. It is very 
hardy, and masses extremely well. Frieda 
Mohr is sometimes classed as pink, but as it 
is orchid more than a true pink, | have 
grouped it with the lavenders. 


BLUE 

Some of the loveliest of all irises are those 
which catch their color from the sky. In this 
group from California there are some un- 
usually lovely ones, as is to be expected. 
Azulado is a tall, hardy variety with lustrous 
pearl-gray-blue flowers of tremendous size. 
It is a sister seedling ot Argentina, and has 
the same soft, rich texture. Bandollero is of a 
distinctive light blue, and is tall and vigorous, 
being a descendant of Conquistador. Clari- 
dad is the bluest iris of all, perfectly reflecting 
the beautiful California sky. It is early, of 
medium height and great purity of color, 
making it an unusually fine variety for 
massing. Dulcinea is a very early and pro- 
lific bloomer with lustrous flowers, the 
standards lavender and the falls violet-blue 
with lavender reticulations. Rita has dark 
blue flowers, borne on long stems which 
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A GARDEN BY THE SEA 


The Garden of Mrs. Russell A. Alger Overlooking the Bay at York Harbor, Maine 
ELLEN SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





Photographs by Antoinette Perret 
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AN OLD MILLSTONE with a small trickling fountain in the centre has been cleverly used as a bird bath. With 
its sloping sides it is adaptable for both large and small birds. It is planted informally with forget-me-nots and ferns. 
From the small terrace with bench and seats, seen in the illustration at the top of the opposite page, the straight path 
seen above leads down to a small wooden gate and on to the bay. Notice that the beds are bordered with small stones, 
most appropriately used in this garden on a rocky coast 
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A section of the oval path that skirts the garden is shown in the illustration above. This photo- 
graph was taken in late summer and shows mostly asters, Sedums, late phlox, and annual larkspur 
zn bloom. The garden is formally laid out with oval and bisecting paths, giving a symmetrical ground 
plan, but its planting is carried out on more naturalistic lines. Part of the charm of the garden 
25 due in fact to its luxuriant growth which gives mystery and seclusion but does not obliterate form 








PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 





Chosen to give Variety, Continuity, and Permanence of Bloom 


FLOWER garden limited mainly to the 

use of perennials often fails in its at- 
tempt to provide a definite succession of 
bloom, but by careful grouping and the use 
of plants providing a definite foliage value, 
a minimum of uninteresting moments may 
be achieved. The accompanying photo- 
graphs of Mrs. Willis Hall’s garden near 
Litchfield, Connecticut, illustrate a success- 
ful luxuriance of perennial growth, and 
from the plan we see the significance of an 
intimate relation of house and garden. The 
house, which is clapboard of a stvle of 
architecture typical of New England, has 
at the back a flagged terrace, an old well, 





BY ELIZABETH S. RAWLINSON 


and a porch which extends out into the 
garden, making a most pleasant place in 
which to sit among the flowers. This porch 
has the practical advantage of containing a 
tool house and woodshed in the rear, the 
tool house being in direct relation to the 
garden at a lower level. 

The Siberian arborvite, Thuja wareana, 
and single white peonies border the steps 
leading to the first level of the garden, which 
is enclosed by a free-standing stone wall on 
one side and the retaining wall of the porch 
on the other. The central portion of this 
area is a turf panel with an edging of stone 
for the beds. This edging is bordered with 


the early blue Phlox divaricata, followed later 
by annual sweet alyssum. Aquilegia hybrids 
and the tall Campanula persicifolia, variety 
Telham Beauty, combine to make this 
effective in late May, and a few clumps of 
white foxglove and the pink lupine (Lupinus 
polyphyllus moerheimi) serve to carry the 
effect into June, when this section of the 
garden, as well as the lower and main parts, 
is at the height of bloom with Wrexham 
hybrid Delphinium, lilies, and the tall yellow 
meadowrue (Thalictrum sulfureum). The 
combination of Bristol Fairy gypsophila 
with Campanula persicifolia is always an 
effective one, and if the dead flowers are 
removed from the Campanula it will bloom 
over a long period. The new flower buds 
appear at the base of the old bloom, so care 
must be taken to snip only the faded flow- 
er. As the season advances these beds are 
gay with Elizabeth Campbell phlox, an old 
variety very seldom surpassed. Buddleia 
davidi magnifica fills the corners in late 
summer, combining with the hardy aster, 
variety Feltham Blue, which makes a 
pleasing note of mauve in conjunction with 
the Exonymus alatus which terminates the 
beds at the.end of the wall on each side. 
Cream-white zinnias added to this com- 
bination complete a satisfactory grouping 
at this time. 

Three stone steps lead into the lower 
garden, which is framed from above by the 
low stone retaining wall and the perennial 
beds. Deutzia lemoinei has been used effec- 
tively on either side of the steps, and as it 
grows out of bounds has been sheared to 
make a pleasing accent. The low wall is 
planted with various rock plants, mainly 
the more standard varieties, such as Arabis, 
alyssum, and aubrietia. In using these three 
plants, however, | have found Arabis alpina 
flora plena more interesting than the simple 
types and have also enjoyed both the pink 
variety, Arabis rosea, and the compact 
variety, Arabis muralis alba. There are 
many kinds of aubrietia, but the variety 
Aubrietia deltoidea graca, \ilac-blue, and, 
A. deltoidea leichtlini, bright rose, are both 
good. Alyssum saxatile sulpbureum is some- 
what better than the compactum variety, 
and Alyssum serphylifolium is a gem if a very 
small type is desired. The photograph of the 
wall shows the nice round leaves of Saxifraga 
cordifolia in the corner of the step, and 
borage, an herb, which is most useful on 
account of the good texture of its leaves, is 
the plant in bloom in the centre of the 
picture. The flowers are an intense Anchusa 
blue, and the plant’s constitution most 
robust. In the background we see Del- 
phinium, Madonna lilies, and Thermopsts 
caroliniana. The latter’s lemon-yellow spikes 














































PicrURED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE és the open porch where 
one may sit among the flowers — a pleasant feature of 
this informal Connecticut garden. The additions to the 
old house were done by Clark & Arms, Architects 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE one sees the stone steps leading 
from the terrace to the gardens below which are built on two 
levels and illustrate a successful luxuriance of perennial 
growth 


To THE RIGHT is one of the garden pathways in June, gay 
with Campanula carpatica and sweet-William; Delphi- 
nium, Thalictrum, and thermopsis in the background 


THE PLAN BELOW shows how successfully the intimate 
relation between house and garden has been achieved. Agnes 


Selkirk Clark, Landscape Architect 
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of bloom make a lovely effect added to the 
blue spires of Delphinium. If planted in a 
half-shady situation thermopsis will attain 
a height of five or six feet. Farther along 
bloom blue lupine, Veronica longifolia sub- 
sessilis, white foxgloves, and blue and white 
Canterbury-bells. Phlox Jules Sandeau, 
pink, and Mrs. Jenkins, white, carry on the 
bloom later in the season in these borders. 
Blooming with the phlox is the beautiful 
Verbascum, Miss Willmott, a lovely white 
variety of the plant so much used in English 
gardens. The large tlowers are produced in 
stately spikes rising to a height of five to 
six feet and continuing to appear from July 
until October. 

In that part of the borders shaded by the 
porch and the large maple at the side of the 
garden are ferns and Alleghany foamflower 
(Tiarella cordifolia), whose small creamy- 
white blossoms and foliage, not unlike that 
of Heuchera, contrast well with its neighbor 
Dicentra eximia. The wild bleedingheart 
found in the mountains of Virginia is a plant 
that has many good qualities, among which 
are its delicate (Continued on page 340) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL id 


Photograph by E. P. McLaughiin 





ALTHOUGH this room does not in all its de- 
tails conform to one of the early period it 
suggests, yet tt ts consistent in spirit and is 
furnished harmoniously. Strickland, Blod- 
get & Law, Architects 


—_ 


Colonial, and a certain respect for the sus- 
ceptibilities of their neighbors which proves 
that in design they are well bred. The grand- 
father Colonial may well say that they are 
nice children. 

If there is a moral to all this, it may be to 
point out that the only way to assure our- 
selves a good consistent Colonial house is to 
let an architect design it. We run to a doctor 
with our ills, to a lawyer with our litigation, 
and to a minister when we marry. The 
advice of our tailor and our shoemaker we 
follow with sublime faith, but when we build 
a house we are still too prone to ignore the 
advice of the one profession trained to serve 
our needs. Service is the most difficult 
commodity to sell. It is so intangible. We 
are likely to estimate what an architect’s 
service would cost us, and then in our minds 
spend the sum ten times over on the desirable 
things that could be added to our house if we 
applied the money directly to it instead of to 
professional service. If we resist the tempta- 
tion we are strong-minded, and some archi- 
tect may produce for us a good house. 
THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HOUSE Seriously speaking, an architect is necessary 
if we are to achieve a consistent Colonial 
house, and nowhere are his services more 
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III. A Consideration of the Interior Detadls dicieatee aii tin hes teenie 
It is much more difficult to steer our 
BY HENRY ATHERTON FROST course successfully within the house than on 


the exterior. First of all there must be an 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 

HERE are in the United States thou- 
sands of houses that profess to be 
Colonial. Sometimes they have red or green 
tile roofs and other anomalous details, and 
they live largely in real-estate subdivisions. 
They may assure you, confidentially, that 
they came over in a boat just before, or just 
after, the Mavflower, intimating that the 
famous old liner was much overrated, that 
it was unbelievably crowded with first 
families, and that the service was poor. But 
let an authentic old grandfather Colonial 
house appear in the midst of these flashy 
young pretenders, and he will throw up his 
windows in horror. He will emit hollow 
grunts and groans as is customary among 
very old heavily timbered houses when they 
are disturbed. There are, however, among 
the new families of Colonial houses, certain 
ones which, though they were born but 
yesterday, do not cultivate the modern 
gaudiness of form and color. They have about 
them that dignity of restraint which is truly 


In THIs ROOM the stone fireplace and 
hearth fix the house as of an earlier date than 
the period of active brickmaking. The sheathed 
walls, the introduction of plaster, and the 
wide floor boards are all in character, as is the 
furniture. Coffin & Coffin, Architects 
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intimate understanding of the period, an 
exact archeological knowledge, leavened by 
imagination, even by a sense of humor, by a 
realization, certainly, that after all people of 
to-day are to carry on their affairs within 
these Colonial walls. One may remain within 
the boundaries of the American Colonial and 
design rooms that are purely medizval in 
character, reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century, before architectural pattern books 
were heard of. One may add to such an in- 
terior a few simple mouldings, perhaps a 
mantel over the fireplace, a paneled door, 
and recall to us that transitional period of 
the Colonial, a few generations later, when 
the austere simplicity of the earliest work was 
gradually disappearing. Or, one may advance 
to the plastered walls and ceilings of the 
later Colonial just before it flowered into the 
completely architectural Georgian. Here we 
find six-paneled doors, paneled inside shut- 
ters for the windows, wood-paneled wain- 
scoting, moulded enframements to doors 
and windows and fireplace, perhaps a wood 
cornice at the ceiling. There is then a con- 
siderable range of possibilities, limited of 
course if you are to retain the consistently 








THE HALL on the left is typical of the type found in early Colo 
chimney stack with narrow winding stairs. The wood wainscot and moulded trim mark it as later than the two 
preceding houses. The other hallway in the same house shows the full development of the Colonial 








Colonial design, but varied enough to avoid 
monotony. The important thing is to know 
how to use all this material in such a way as 
to avoid archeological sham, maintain con- 
sistency, and achieve charm. 

The designer cannot stop with the walls 
and floor and ceiling. Many an architect 
has done this and handed over the keys of 
the new and still unfurnished house to its 
owner. He has gone his way secure in the 
belief that another masterpiece, perhaps the 
greatest, has been added to the host of good 
houses. Later he is invited to dinner. The 
house has been furnished and his dream is 
shattered. The importance of the furnishings 
cannot be overemphasized. And _ this is 
particularly true when the house professes to 
follow closely the spirit of a period as limited 
in its means of expression as is the Colonial. 

Picture a seventeenth-century type of 
interior like the bedroom in the house on 
Cape Cod, by Strickland, Blodget & Law, 
Architects. The builder of that day had 
for walls and floor and ceiling first-growth 
pine, the period being too early for plaster, 
for doors pine sheathing, for windows 
casements, for decorative moulded 
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nial houses — a small entry in front of the central 


assets 


features practically nothing. His 
then at first glance were limited, for the 
interior that he designed belonged to that 
early period of struggle and privation that all 
immigrants face in the wilderness of a new 
and scantily settled country. He had neither 
the time nor the inclination nor the knowl- 
edge for the niceties of design. He built well 
and solidly for economy and because he had 
been trained to thoroughness. Beauty as we 
think of it to-day would have seemed to many 
in Colonial days the work of the devil. The 
modern designer of such a room must add to 
his archeological store the saving grace of 
imagination. He realizes that the soft tones 
of brown that we see to-day in these truly 
medizval interiors are due to the softening 
effect of age, to the smoke of countless fires, 
or to innumerable meals cooked on the hearth. 
He produces the effect promptly by wood 
stains. He knows that before color come 
good proportions and that lack of them is 
the more glaring where utter simplicity must 
be maintained; that texture is of equal 
importance with color. The hewn ceiling 
beams of the seventeenth century were 
worked as smooth as might be with the adze, 
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Photograph by Jobn Wallace Gillies 
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In BotH THE ROOMS é/lustrated above, the paneling of the fireplace end, combined with 
walls that are papered above a wainscot, is characteristic of the fully developed Colonial. Coffin &” 


Coffin and Carl Zeigler, Architects 


in the hands of skillful workmen. To-day, too 
often our machine-sawed beams are adzed by 
zealous carpenters to be as rough as possible 
in the fond belief that our forefathers admired 
them so. Thus we get too much texture. 
Archeologically the seventeenth-century 
interior would probably have had no panel- 
ing, certainly no six-paneled doors. From a 
design standpoint the paneled doors, and the 
simple panels over the fireplace, as intro- 
duced by the architect in the room we have 
been considering, are not incongruous. They 
merely make the. interior later by a few 


generations and relieve the monotony of 


having doors and walls all of the same 


sheathing. The large windows also, with 
their wood muntins, are of a later date than 
the historian would ascribe to the seventeenth 
century, but the small panes of glass not only 
keep them in scale but satisfy our sense of 
fitness, because we know that large sheets of 
glass were impossible to manufacture in this 
period of pine sheathing. The floor, of narrow 
boards, is not of the period, but its dark color 
harmonizes with the rest of the room so that 
it is consistent with the design as a whole. 
Consider the interior in the house at Sound 
Seach, Connecticut, designed by Coffin and 
Coffin, Architects. The stone fireplace and 
hearth fix the house in our minds as preceding 
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the period of active brickmaking. The wide 
painted floor boards are satisfying with the 
stone hearth. The sheathed walls of boards 
tongued and grooved and with edges moulded 
relieve the monotony of plain sheathing, and 
the introduction of plastering is pleasant with 
the woodwork. In rooms of this type the 
door hardware should be of the simplest type, 
of wrought iron and handmade. Latches 
and thumb pieces are so unquestionably at 
home in such rooms that one accepts them 
without argument. It is the same with 
hooked rugs and maple furniture, pewter, 
rush seats, and simple chintz. Imagine in 
either of the early rooms shown here over- 
stuffed chairs, or even mahogany highboys 
of the later Georgian period. It is not just 
because they are out of period that we should 
not like them, but because the simplicity 
of the room demands simplicity in furnish- 
ings. The ladder-back chair, the Windsor 
type, or even the baluster-back could be 
fashioned and turned by the men of the pe- 
riod that the rooms picture. They are in the 
spirit of the period and belong there. 

One of the hardest tasks the architect of 
to-day has in reconciling the Colonial to the 
invasion of modern conveniences lies in the 
treatment of electric-light fixtures. We have 
tried sconces of tin or pewter, lanterns gen- 
uinely old or carefully accurate reproductions 
fitted with bulbs, cardboard candles tipped 
with bulbs, glass bottles, pottery, whale- 
oil lamps, bull’s-eye lamps, wrought-iron 
candelabra and bridge lamps, all electrified 
and decorated with parchment shades. If one 
is archeologically inclined none of these can 
be regarded as satisfactory, because electric- 
ity is foreign to the period. If, however, we 
are concerned with design consistency we ap- 
proach these modern sources of artificial 
light gratefully and find means of harmoniz- 
ing them with these historic surroundings. 
We have to decide whether the sources of 
artificial light shall be conspicuous elements 
of decorative design by day as well as at 
night, whether they shall count in the scheme 
only at night, or whether they shall be incon- 
spicuous at all times and serve only to flood 
the room with a soft light on occasion. Flood 
lighting from unseen’ sources, however 
effective it may be, would seem perhaps too 
sophisticated for the simple Colonial. Light- 
ing by chandeliers seems also to belong to 
loftier and more formal rooms than we usu- 
ally find in the Colonial house. We are then 
reduced to wall brackets for general illumi- 
nation, to floor and table lamps for spot 
illumination. If the room has the informality 
and extreme simplicity of the seventeenth 
century, its dark floor and walls and ceiling 
soften its outlines even in daylight, so that 
without being necessarily gloomy, there is the 
charm of vagueness. The sheathed walls do 
not invite bracket lights, which even by day 
form points of attraction out of harmony 
with such simple surroundings, and at night 
when lighted, however skillfully shaded, fail 
to cast their glow over the whole room, Th* 
dark wood does not (Continued on page 342) 

















THE JAPANESE FLOWERING 
CHERRIES 


Hardier and More Beautiful Varieties for American Gardens 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


ETURNED travelers write very ex- 
R travagant words of the Japanese 
Cherry Festival. Perhaps our credulity is 
taxed by one who has just viewed in full 
bloom the descendants of ten thousand cherry 
trees that an ancient shogun ordered planted 
along the Tamagawa River, believing the 
water supply of Tokyo would imbibe purity 
from the blossoms. But if we do go forth in 
our own spring and come upon just one 
good flowering cherry tree in full bloom, with 
perhaps a background of dark conifers, we 
shall be rather certain ourselves to turn to 
extravagant words when we regain our 
breath —or to digging at least one nice 
roomy hole in a fairly moist and sunny place 
in our own garden, where we may set a 
Japanese flowering cherry just as early in the 
fall as it can reach us from the nursery. 





That most of us must dig new holes to 
have these blooms in our own gardens is 
probably owing to 
nurserymen in the 
the stocks used. The flowering cherries are 
not quite so hardy as all of us would like to 
have them; but now that both the Arnold 
\rboretum and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have made such careful tests, we are 


early errors among the 
varieties imported and 


being given even more beautiful varieties 
that are hardy in such places as Massachu- 
setts and central New York. By using a little 
discretion in our planting, and giving the 
tree the benefit of what shelter the gar- 
den may possess, we can use them pretty 


generally in all but the most severe sections. 

With few exceptions, the flowering cherries 
bear their bloom in early spring before the 
leaves appear. We have them in white, 
blush to deep pink, rose, and red, and in both 
single and double forms. They come in small 
dwarf standards of pendulous habit, in 
forms more nearly bush than tree, in small 
spreading trees, and in others of quite gen- 
erous heights. As a class they are rather 
small trees, and a real boon to the little 
garden. 

In searching for varieties, we run into 
most formidable and lengthy names, so 
long that even the strange Japanese words 
are a relief. The English names have not yet 
been carefully set, and in most instances are 
wholly lacking, so we shall have to make some 
attempt to remember the longer ones, even if 
it takes pencil and paper to do it. 

The majority of the garden varieties we 
use come from three species. Most impor- 
tant is probably Prunus serrulata sachalinen- 
sts. The sachalinensis part of this name is 
important because all the P. serrulata varie- 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWER- 
ING hybrid varieties 
of the Prunus serrulata 
sathalinensis are far 
more handsome than the 
type. The one shown 
on the left is Kwanzan 


Few THINGS «re more 
strikingly decorative in 
a garden than a Japa- 
nese cherry in full bloom 
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SHOWING HOW DENSELY bloom is car- 
ried to the very tips of the branches of the 
Japanese flowering cherry 


ties are not as hardy as this particular one. 
It is a much-used parent in our finest garden 
hybrids, and the name precedes the particu- 
lar variation, unless we use its short Japanese 
one instead. It is a goodly tree of highly or- 
namental value, (Continued on page 345) 





A HOUSE AND GARDEN IN THE CALIFORNIA DESERT 


Where the Beauty of the Setting is allowed to Contribute largely to the Picture 
COOK, HALL & CORNELL, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Ralph D. Cornell 





has been left undisturbed, but within the enclosing adobe walls irrigation has made possible 
a border of flowers. Paving of native stone has been used, but lawn has been scrupulously 
avoided as inappropriate. The Studio of Mrs. Bettye K. Cree at Palm Springs 
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THE AMusING osjects in front of the house serve as protection from sun and rain. They are roofed with a 
thatch of dry palm leaves and supported by trunks of the same native desert fan palm. The house, one end of which serves 
as a studio, 1s of wooden construction painted warm tawny-gray, which tones into the desert colors 
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THE SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FURNITURE STYLES 
IT. The Period of William and Mary and Queen Anne 


BY CARROLL BILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


N my article of last month I discussed the 

close relationship between contemporary 
styles originating in different countries and 
used the Jacobean furniture of England as 
a basis of comparison with similar types, 
covering what may be called the ‘turned-leg 
period.’ In this article I shall make similar 
comparisons and show illustrations of furni- 
ture selected from the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods. 

The cabriole, or, as it is some- 
times called, the bandy leg, be- 
came a_ well-established and 
distinct feature of the furniture 
design of the Queen Anne period, 
and its distribution in varying 
forms over almost the entire 
world, or at least in those coun- 
tries having any recognized 
furniture developments, sug- 
gests the question of its origin. 
Hence it may not be out of place 
here to discuss a possible com- 
mon source from which in all 
probability was developed what 
is now known as the cabriole 
leg, the variety and feeling of 
elegance of which are among the most in- 
teresting and subtle phases of furniture style 
progression. 

In Figure 1 is an illustration of a carved 
teakwood table from India, and in Figure 2 
one of a bronze table from Pompeti—two 
places, it will be admitted, widely separated 
geographically and still more so by the diffi- 
culties of travel of early days. It has always 
been a pet theory of mine that the cabriole 
leg owes its origin to animal forms, and the 
two illustrations here shown, of two distinct 
types, would seem to go far to substantiate 
this claim. The legs of the Pompeian table 
are inspired by the anatomy of the horse and 
terminate in a naturalistic hoof, a type of leg 
to be found in Italy and in the neighboring 
countries of France and Spain. The legs of 
the East Indian table are elephants’ heads 








Fic. 1. A carved teak- 
wood table from India 
with elephants’ heads 
and trunks used as 
supporting members 


with the curving trunks used as supporting 
members, and in this particular example the 
silhouette of the dark carved teak is so like 
that of an English Queen Anne table as to 
suggest a caricature of the subject, and 
to furnish quite enough simple evidence to 
make our point. 

It will be of interest perhaps to leave this 
question of the cabriole leg for the moment 
and to trace similarities between other 
features of earlier furniture 
originating in widely separated 
countries. The common need 
and impulse to provide a storage 
place for our possessions resulted 
naturally all over the world in 
the invention of such similar 
contrivances as chests, cases, 
and cabinets intended for the 
safe-keeping in an accessible 
place of small semi-precious 
materials. In Figures 3 and 4 
are shown two chests, the first 
of English make of about 1685, 
and the second of a slightly lat- 
er date from far-away Venice. 
These two chests are so nearly 
alike both in proportion and in detail that I 
hesitated to show them for fear of being 
charged with using the same illustration 
reversed to make a contrasting pair. 

Indeed, the striking similarity of these two 
pieces, in shape, construction, section of 
mouldings, identical arrangement of drawer 
fronts, and Oriental decoration, challenges 
our imagination and reminds us that the in- 
creasing trade between England and the Far 
East started impulses that resulted in the 
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Fic. 3. At the left is an English 
chest with Oriental decoration made 
about 1685 


Fic. 4. The chest on the right, 
strikingly similar to the English 
one opposite, comes from far-away 
Venice 


Fic. 5. The little walnut game 
table shown above, made in Eng- 
land about 1680, is an early exam- 
ple of the open twisted leg 
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Fic. 2. A bronze table from 
Pompeii with legs inspired by 
the anatomy of a horse, termin- 
ating in a naturalistic hoof. 
These, as well as the legs on the 
table from India, suggest an 
origin of the cabriole leg 


shipping of furniture either in the whole or in 
part from England to China. These pieces 
were decorated and returned to England, 
glowing with scarlet, green, and gold, while 
perhaps a piece or two was diverted up the 
Adriatic to Venice, there to find its home in 
some palace on the Grand Canal and to do its 
share in further influencing that peculiarly 
local impulse of development known as 
the Venetian Italian of the seventeenth 
century. 

As trade routes opened, facilitating in- 
tellectual as well as commercial contact with 
the East, new ideas seeped in, not only to 
start new style impulses, but to add new 
detail to those already existing. One of the 
most striking developments of this descrip- 
tion was the Oriental influence on the twisted 
legs used as supporting members for tables 
and chairs. 

We have noted this item of twisted turn- 
ings in crude form in the earlier furniture of 
England and elsewhere, but the direct result 
of the above-mentioned influence of the 
Orient, where the twist thrives in all the 
exuberance of Eastern extravagance, gives 
us a plausible explanation of the relationship 
between the examples shown in Figure 5 and 
Figure 7. The first is a little walnut game 
table made in England about 1680 to meet 
the growing need of gamesters for lighter 
furniture, and is an early departure from the 
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solid twisted leg. I show as an 
interesting relation of likeness 
one of my own East Indian 
candlesticks of carved wood, 
which has a long turning and, 
save for some local peculiarities 
of profile and, of course, decora- 
tion, might easily have been 
substituted for the legs of the 
little English table. 

This Eastern influence nat- 
urally made itself felt 
where than in England, and the 
furniture of Holland, Spain, 
and Portugal assimilated enough 
of it to be shown here and there 
in a marked degree. This bit 
of detail from the Portuguese 
high-post bed in Figure 6 is an 
interesting third example of the 
closely related design of the 
open twist, which we have seen 
originated in such widely sep- 
arated localities as England, 
India, and Portugal. 

In the rosewood bedpost the 
twist is combined with a more 
complicated series of turnings, 
as is characteristic of that 
country, but the twist itself 
is the identical open-strand 
type noted in the first two 
examples of this group. The 
candlestick is of course im- 


else- 





Fic. 12. A square decorative 
leg similar to that in Figure 
1l is used in the Venetian 
armchair above, also of the 
late seventeenth century 


Fics. 13, 14, 15, anp 16 
amples of the cabriole leg 


coming from such widely separated 
countries as England, Italy, Spain, 


and Sweden; evidence of 


Spread influence of the Dutch during 


this period 


possible to date, being one of those estab- 
lished expressions of design that go on from 
one generation to another and have con- 
tinued even down to the present day, but the 
English table and the Portuguese bed are 
within perhaps twenty-five vears of each 
other, and this similarity of detail may be 
traced without doubt to the same impulses 


. Four ex- 
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Fics.6anb7. A Por- 
tuguese bedpost and a 
candlestick from India 
show related design of 
the open twist from 
widely separated lo- 
calities 


Fic. 10. The William 
and Mary armchair 
at the right shows a 
four-sided leg, unusual 
in English furniture 






Fic. 11. A_ Louis 
XIV chair similar to 
the one in Figure 10 
but more elaborate 


that thought out and carved the 
little East Indian candlestick. 
» Several years ago while’ ex- 
athining furniture in the ‘Musée 
«des #Arts Decoratifs in Paris, 
my attention Was caught and 
held by the fifely designed 
Louis XIV armchair shown in 






Fic. 9. The legs of 
this English side chair 
are almost the exact 
counterpart of those of 
the French chair shown 
in Figure 8 





Figure 8, the legs of which in 
mass, section, and happy placing 


of detail are the finest examples of 


wood modeling | had ever seen; in 
fact the whole chair is well above 
the average of contemporary 
French furniture. After making 
careful measurements of the piece, 
] journeyed to England, where in 
the course of time I came across 
in Hampton Court Palace a side 


chair, Figure 9, whose legs were the counter- 
part of those on the French model. The 
whole spirit of the chair was, however, 
English, with its rough soft upholstery of 
Genoa velvet and tasseled fringes, and with a 


quite different underbracing. 


in chairs 


the wide- 


But all this 
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aside, there were its fine legs recalling 
in every line those noted on the French 
armchair. 

To be sure, France was not so far away, 
and the English Channel was by no means a 
discouraging barrier to intercourse. Also it is 
well known that the preceding English kings, 
notably Charlés II in his reaction from 
Cromwellian agisterity, sought out and in- 
. oe 


Fic. 8. An exception- 
ally well designed 
Louis XIV armchair 
with finely modeled legs 






vited to England French 
workmen whose trend was 
toward luxury in house 
furnishing. Likewise Wil- 
liam, although strongly 
affiliated with the Dutch, 
made use of French cabi- 
netmakers in the carrying 
out of the chairs here illustrated. Let us hope 
that Le Rot-Soleil was good-natured about it 
and harbored no ill will toward the English 
William for his high-handed plagiarism of his 
fine chair legs. 

A typical and easily recognized profile of a 
turned chair or table leg of the William and 
Mary period will have, as its most noticeable 
feature, a shape suggesting an inverted cup 
or bell, supported by a plain shaft and block. 
and with a turned foot. On the armchair in 
Figure 10, an English chair of about 1690, 
this shape is preserved, but by means of a 
square or four-sided leg rather than by the 
usual turning, which is admittedly an un- 
usual treatment of English furniture of the 
time and suggests a French inspiration. To 
illustrate this assumption is shown in Fig- 
ure 11 a Louis XIV armchair whose legs 
have very nearly the same feeling as those 
of the English chairs — carried fdkther, to be 
sure — and are a (Continued ons page 348) 








ALONG THE WALL TERRACE are purple masses in 
varying shades: lilac rhododendrons above; Dian- 
thus, Veronica, and anemones below, with a bird 


bath surrounded by forget-me-nots near the pathway 
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AN ARTIST'S 


GARDEN 


A Color Laboratory in the English 
Lake Region 


BY MARY LOIS KISSELL 


F alluring gardens the world over there 
O are countless numbers. They include 
those formal and ambitious, unsophisticated 
and old-fashioned. None, however, more 
uniquely combine the artistic and practical 
than a garden I once visited late in June at 
Windermere in the English Lake country. 
This garden of Miss Annie Garnett at ‘Fair- 
field’ has all the attractions associated with 
those of outstanding interest, — rose court, 
forest land, terraces, velvety lawn, finely 
plotted pathways and shrubbery, — but 
its novelty lies in its well-conceived color 
scheme and in the way this three-acre estate 
has served as a color study for the textile 
industry. 

Color in wild nature always fascinat- 
ed this Northern gardener —in meadow, 
swamp, and moorland blossom, the wild- 
wood, hillside heather, bluebird’s wing, or 
gray rock. Does one wonder that this ardor 
created a garden of cultivated flowers which 
contribute the same joy? Floriculture al- 
lowed more intimate observation of har- 
monies and contrasts. Not only was it a 
source of pleasure, but the impressions caught 
in midday sunshine, glittering moonlight, 
morning mist, or heavy shower she trans- 
ferred to weavings and embroideries in her 
workshop, ‘The Spinnery.’ Ere the opening 
of the twentieth century these inspirations 
were finding expression in both English and 
Scotch furnishings and clothing. 

Words seem inadequate when interpreting 
so astute a handling of color as that at Fair- 
field, where it plays a dominating rdéle. It 
is with the freedom of a painter laying on 
pigment that Miss Garnett manipulates her 
medium of polychromatic flora, often most 
ingeniously massing tints and shades. At 
times one flower is seen alone; again several 
of the same hue are combined; likewise the 
flow of color has a liquid quality, ever pre- 
senting fresh beauty. Indeed, transplanting 
whole beds of blossoms overnight that some 
new effect may be observed is not an unusual 
occurrence, and the transfer without subse- 
quent withering is quite possible in England’s 
climate, which greatly facilitates successful 
flowerscape planning. 

Purple masses in varying shades form the 
beginning of a wall terrace in front of the 
house — lilac rhododendrons above; banks of 
Dianthus of differing sorts, gray Veronica, 
and anemones below, with a bird bath sur- 
rounded by forget-me-nots down near the 
pathway. These purples shift to hues of 
greater warmth a short distance beyond, 
with delicious old-rose rhododendrons aloft, 
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and quantities of deeper pink Dianthus and 
like-tinted bloom beneath. Once more the 
rosy flush melts to a pale palette farther on, 
where the terrace terminates in bunches of 
daisies, Iberis, and solomonseal looking over 
the now visible stone structure of the wall. 

A most picturesque feature is a flight of 
stone steps many yards long, permitted by a 
slight drop in the land, with every crack and 
cranny between the flagstones filled with 
many kinds of blooming plants. All the 
natural contours of the estate have been 
assiduously conserved whenever possible — 
the broad restful stretches, hill slopes, and 
open spaces to save a distant vista. Often 
contour lines are accented, or again they 
may be slightly modified, as in the case of the 
steps, where great charm enhances the land- 
scape plan through the introduction of this 
long horizontal line. 

At the far end of the steps is the white 
corner, whose floral arrangement repeats the 
gardener’s favorite planting scheme in great 
clumps of cerastium, mossy saxifrage, and 
rockroses; while a secluded nook on the upper 
level shelters an old oaken settle by which 
grow stately sentinel-like lupines in faintest 
pink. At the near end is the opal garden, 
composed entirely of alpine flowers interest- 
ingly grouped to suggest hues in a fine opal, 
an effect gained by setting various delicate 
colorings into a background growth of pale 
milky-blue alpine phlox. 

Clothed in misty blues and tender green 
are the moisture-loving plants of the water 
garden, fed by a tiny tinkling brooklet from 
the very heart of the grounds. Its flow has 
been checked by huge stepping-stones to 
form a placid pool. Close to the water’s edge 
grow pale blue cranesbill, feathery fern, and 
blueflag, all mirrored at some time of day in 
the pool’s limpid surface; while in the near 
distance rises a growth of bamboo grounded 
in a bed of enormous primroses, always 
popular with English gardeners. Should one 
cross on the stepping-stones, one might come 
upon the great blue poppy abloom — the 
event of the moment at Fairfield. 

Riotous gayety and splendor hold forth in 
the parts given over to flowers in richer hues 
— the lovers of the sun. Most informal are 
these dazzlingly brilliant level stretches 
carpeted with a galaxy of bright florescence, 
flaunting its gay splashes of color against a 
shrubbery of crimson rhododendrons. Ex- 
hilarating are these patches, all scarlet and 
golden in a mixture of humble field flowers 
and more pretentious bloom. Over them 
butterflies and bumblebees flutter and buzz 
in the sunshine, as they sip choicest nectar 
according to each individual taste. 

Contrasting with sections of the garden in 
full sunshine is the shady wood among the 
beech trees, a natural forest growth sup- 
plemented with but little cultivation. In 
autumn the beeches are a burst of flaming 
color, but in summer their dress is attuned 
to the verdant woodland interior, where 
nothing disturbs its fairylike sylvan mystery 
save when the glint (Continued on page 357) 


By THESE BROAD FLAGSTONE STEPS é# one corner 


of the garden are great clumps of fragrant ceras- 
tium, saxifrage, and rockroses, while on a higher 
level by an oaken settle are sentinel-like lupine 
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THE CIVILIZING INFLUENCE 


T is a pleasant and not uncommon sport, 
native or foreign, to discourse on the 
influence of America on civilization. We 
are civilized, graciously declares one critic. 
We are not, says another. We may in the 


future hope to become civilized is the be-* 


lief of one party. That gratifying prospect 
is forever withheld from us by others. If we 


are ever to contribute to civilization, it will 


be through our industrial genius. Our civili- 
zation will come from the South, from the 
West, from the Negro, from a fusion of many 
races. Ecce in penetralibus, ecce in deserto. 


A 

LIKE to think that many genuine civil- 
izing forces are overlooked in the impa- 
tient scurry for some pretentious new geo- 
graphical or social abstraction. One force 
which has been overlooked is the multiplica- 


tion of golf courses which is steadily going. 


on among us. Indeed, this important line of 
progress has often aroused antipathy. Those 
exist who would hold it up as an example of 
barbarism. 


Let people fall out with each other’s. 


opinions; we cannot prevent it. Philosophers 
have a tender dream that if only the innate 
truth that lives in all men could be extricated 
and set forth clearly, all men would agree. 
The dream is not as arrogant as it sounds; 
it is humble. It puts all human beings on a 


level as equal inheritors of truth and partici-; 
pators in dumb, instinctive knowledge of it: 


Let us try to disentangle and explain ¢léarly 
our common possession, says the dream, and 
then we shall all willingly submit to it. But 
though the dream be meek, it has never 
inherited the earth. 

] shall not seek to persuade others of my 
opinion. | shall only remark on my own sense 
of the civilizing influence of golf — or rather 
of golf courses. Something might be said for 
the game itself in this connection, but | wish 
to speak mainly of the surroundings in which 
it is played. 


ATURE, I suppose we shall all agree, 
N is a civilizing influence—I mean 
the kind of nature which was discovered 
for us by the poets and the lovers of land- 
scape. The enjoyment of landscape is an 
esthetic pleasure the instinct for which seems 
to have lapsed from society at occasional 
periods. We think of the romantic poets as 
having revived it along with their revival of 
the Middle Ages. We think of it as a taste 
especially becoming to the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. We accept it, formally at 
least, as a civilizing influence. It follows that 
we should look with respect on the golf 
course, for there nature will soon be making 
its last stand for those of us who live in the 
great metropolitan districts. 

Daily the depredations of the real-estate 
agent extend over larger areas of woodland. 
Daily the domain of the poet and the lover of 


~~ 
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GOLF 


landscape succumbs to some new outrage. It 
behooves us, then, not to despise our last 
refuge, but to march out and conquer it for 
our own purposes. Wolves, bears, moose, all 
the splendid and spectacular and dangerous 
beasts, have long ago been banished to remote 
outlands where we never set foot. Now and 
again we may walk through a scrub lot big 
enough to harbor a rabbit or a skunk. Before 
long our fauna will find a haven only on the 
golf course. There we may expect to preserve 
acquaintance with the squirrel and the blue- 
bird, last pathetic and unterrifying heirs of 
the great realms of natural creation who 
companioned man in his long sojourn through 
the world and whom we are now driving 
from the kindly shelters of the earth. The 
son of man hath where to lay his head, if it be 
only the narrow cell of an apartment bed- 
room; but the birds of the air are hard put to 
it for nests, and the foxes have all been 


‘smoked from their dens. 


T is an irreverence and an irony to offer 
the golf course as a recompense for losses 
so irreparable. Yet I have visited a course 
where, in the deep pool of a brook that 
descends through a little glen near the club- 
house, rainbow trout had been placed, their 
dappled sides flashing in the sunny water. 
Many clubs could make the same pleasant 
use of the waters that flow through their 
fairways. Often a harmless, splendid snake is 
to be seen warming its black or mottled 
coils in the pleasant heat of a sand trap or 
stretched in agreeable drowsiness on the turf 
of an exposed bunker. It is not too much to 
expect that a migrating duck should splash 
down at evening into the water hazard, or 
that in the restless seasons of their world-long 
journeys the delicate snipe should run in 
stiff-legged groups over the grass. In the 
golf course is a refuge, narrow and parsimoni- 
ous as it may be, which expiring nature can 
find within city limits. It is to be hoped that 
regional planners will realize its importance, 
and give it a prominent place in their infant 
science. It is to be hoped that the tendency 
to provide for public municipal golf courses 
will gather strength and momentum. 


HAVE been speaking half in fun, but is it 

not a serious possibility that use could be 
made of the golf course to provide small 
bird and game preserves that would increase 
the pleasure of the members of the clubs as 
well as check to some small extent the uni- 
versal encroachment of pavement and smoker 
Will it not be found wise and pleasant as time 
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goes on to make much greater use of golf 
courses for the secondary purposes to which 
they lend themselves? 

In my memory lingers an impression of a 
water hole that I once played where the shot 
lay across a pond closely surrounded with 
marshy woods. In the water a crowd of purple 
iris bloomed. It would have taken little 
trouble and expense to border the path that 
led past the pond from tee to green with all 
kinds of natural plantings. A member of the 
club, or a volunteer committee, would very 
likely have been glad to undertake the work, 
and perhaps even to secure rare and unusual 
plants in which those who cared to could take 
pride. More than one member, living in an 
apartment or suburban house without land 
enough of his own to plant a pansy would 
gladly accept the opportunity to putter 
about a small preserve on the golf course. 

I cannot forbear a word about one more 
advantage of the golf course as a final ref- 
uge of nature in city areas. If I understand 
the temper of golf clubs, no one is going to 
be allowed to erect a large billboard (I be- 
lieve that when one is talking to an ad- 
vertising man it is polite only to speak of 
‘outdoor bulletins’) at the splendid crest of 
some rising fairway adjuring all men to 
wear Good-nite Py-ja-mas or their wives 
to grow thin on Tooth-sum Tastees, ‘the 
health confection.’ 


f ERE is another, perhaps more directly 
zsthetic, aspect of golf courses which 
deserves comment. I know nothing of the 
profession of landscape architecture, and 
| could not offer any definition of its pur- 
poses or methods. But the word ‘architec- 
ture’ is freely applied now to golf courses, 
and it is easy to feel its appropriateness. It 
is impossible to think of that fine moulding of 
hills, brooks, and pastures into a subtle unity 
without thinking of some word expressive of 
the act of esthetic creation. | should almost 
like to suggest the term ‘landscape sculpture,’ 
for nothing is erected, as in architecture, but 
much is modeled and shaped. A hand is laid 
on hill and stream to press them into the 
ordained design — ordained in part by the 
maker’s thought, and in part by the physical 
material he is using. Many people consider 
landscape architecture or sculpture one of 
the great potential forces of the future for the 
improvement of the conditions of life. It has 
its larger and more important work in re- 
gional planning and in the intelligent ar- 
rangement of cities for the best use and 
enjoyment of life. In the meantime it is 
showing what it can do esthetically in the 
golf course. 

A work of art has unity, and in sculpture 
the unity is usually visible by a single coup 
dail. The esthetic response to the gelf 
course is only to be completed by two or three 
hours of action as (Continued on page 3.49) 

















The Garden in Good Taste 








A GARDEN THAT COMBINES THE CHARM OF INTIMACY WITH DISTANT VIEW 
AND LEADS BY PLEASANT PATHS TO THE MEADOW BEYOND 
MARY P. CUNNINGHAM, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 








Photographs by Burr Church 





AT ONE END of the garden is this pergola of simple construction with brick floor. The 
enclosing walls of the garden are high enough to shut out the view and throw all the interest into 
the garden itself except at this one corner, where the opening frames the view of the meadow and 
hills beyond. The garden of Miss Amelia Peabody at Dover, Massachusetts 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE FENCE which encloses this garden is of laths placed close together. Against these, to keep the vertical 
lines from being too insistent, is a widely spaced lattice of bamboo. This fence is finished with a simple coping and is 
whitewashed. Grapevines make a delightful silhouette against it and blue agapanthus in pots adds color and accent 
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THE DESIGN of this garden is a simple one with a 
central path from the door of the house to the 
ergola. This widens out at the centre to allow a 
shallow oblong pool where a transverse path 
crosses. On each side is another longitudinal 
path, breaking the garden into symmetrical beds. 
A clipped hedge of old box surrounds the pool and 
there are enough trees and shrubs in the garden 
to give it form in winter. On each side of the front 
door are lilacs, and vines are started at the corners 
of the house. Around the beds is a clipped hedge 
of Ligustrum ibota kept down to four inches to 
simulate the box hedge of old Colonial gardens 


A FOURTH PATH extends from the pergola past the 
house to the dog house and studio the door of 
which can just be seen in the illustration at the 
rear. This path is bordered with iris and Bechtel 
crab regularly spaced 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Tus GATE on axis with the front door of the house is one of two that lead out from the pergola by means of in- 
formal paths to the pines beyond. Painted a light blue-green they add a gay color note to this end of the garden 








OLD CHINESE MONEY BELTS 


A Notable Collection at the Field Museum in Chicago 
BY MARY K. SHERRILL 
HIS civilization of which we boast her hands. She was familiar with French, example was — in workmanship, design, col- 


threatens to rob life of picturesqueness —_ English, and American pieces of similar sort oring, material, and interest — superior. 
in every form. It is difficult to believe that a = and recognized at once that the Chinese So she began to collect and store away 
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time will ever come when genera- 
tions yet unborn will look upon 
our gas ranges, electric percola- 
tors, and machine-made necessi- 
ties as cherished heirlooms. Nor 
can one dimly imagine an age 
when our armored cars will be 
‘museum pieces,’ or our certifi- 
cates of accident insurance rank 
with priceless autographed letters. 

The rare collection of Chinese 
money belts, in the Field Museum 
of Natural History at Chicago, 
sets one to wishing for days long 
past when banditry was a sporting 
proposition and travelers’ checks 
dim imageries of an undreamed of 
future; when leather belts for good 
gold coin were worn around mas- 
culine middles — belts which were 
adorned with symbols of good for- 
tune and fastened with gorgeous 
gold buckles of many shapes and 
designs. 

These belts are not old as time 
is reckoned by the Chinese. | 
know from experience how it is 
reckoned, for I once queried a cer- 
tain Oriental as to the age of a 
certain treasure. 

‘Oh, not old,’ he said with a 
shrug; ‘perhaps a hundred years.’ 

That to me! Born in a country 
which was wilderness up to three 
hundred years ago! 

This rare collection of beaded 
money belts which was presented 
to the Field Museum by Mrs. G. 
H. Smith was made by Grace 
Nicholson of Pasadena. To her 
tireless energy and expert knowl- 
edge our museums and private 
collections owe a total of fifty 
thousand art objects during a 
short twenty-five vears. 

It is the only large collection in 
the world of this exquisite craft of 
China. It comprises a good many 
other objects — children’s caps 
and shoes, ceremonial pieces, pil- 
low ends, purses, fan and spectacle 
cases. The Chinese, we are forced 
to admit, wore horn rims centuries 
before the professor did 

It has been my very good for- 
tune to hear from Miss Nichol- 
son’s own lips the story of this 
collection and presentation. A 
good many years ago the first 
beaded belt from China came into 























every fine piece she could secure. 
This persevering, unhurried pro- 
cedure is typical of her methods. 
After years and years she decid- 
ed to have the whole collection 
opened up so that she might 
study, classify, and enjoy. Her 
intention was to exhibit it in one 
of her many small, restful, inti- 
mate galleries. 

On this very day, however, the 
donor called. Entranced with the 
beauty of this exquisite craft, she 
immediately purchased the entire 
collection and presented it to the 
Field Museum. 

The beads are of a size so mi- 
nute that one wonders how human 
hands could have made or sewed 
them, or how human eyes could 
have guided the work, sorting 
color from color, and shade from 
scarcely distinguishable shade. 
Most of the beads are hand-cut, 
having tiny facets which reflect 
the light and give to the finished 
embroidery a luminosity impos- 
sible to describe. 

The colors are exquisite and of 
such infinite variety that every 
subtle Chinese color scale can be 
used. The symbolism is even more 
complete than that of the em- 
broidered sleeve bands, and covers 
a wider range. The beads are 
sewed, as a rule, to a tough fabric 
reénforced by a leather facing with 
pockets for money. Some of the 
beads, however, are sewed directly 
to the leather. 

Each belt is embroidered ‘solid’ 
with beads. The designs are of 
two sorts — colored figures upon a 
plain (usually gray) background, 
or colored figures in rectangular 
sections of various colors. 

One belt stands out in my mind 
for color charm. The sections were 
of solid, plain colors — not, like 
the others, separated by dark lines 
of intervening beads. White, char- 
treuse, turquoise, and orchid. 
Even the words themselves are 
lovely. I pine to do a boudoir in 
those shades! 


THe BEADS, most of which are 
hand-cut, are extremely minute 
and form exquisite designs in 
subtly graded colors 











AY down the Mississippi, 

y \ entrenched with feudal 
grandeur upon a summit of bluffs, 
stands the city of Natchez. Secure 
in majestic fastness from the 
treacherous stream that flows at 
her feet, this charming city capti- 
vates the visitor at once, for he 
sees in it that stronghold of ante 
bellum glory that colored our let- 
ters, as well as our history and 
romance, during the last century. 
A thriving city it was a hundred years ago, 
this most important port between Saint Louis 
and New Orleans, when a dozen packets a day 
brought commerce to her gates and took 
away cotton and sugar from the rich planta- 
tions, when show boats anchored at the 
wharves and gave their river opera for the 
settlers living in abandoned flatboats along 
the bank and for the inhabitants of the old 
town known as ‘Natchez under the Hill.’ 
This old part of the town at the foot of the 
bluffs was a striking contrast to the city above 
it. In the days of Natchez glory, when 
the packets discharged their passengers and 


SOME HISTORIC HOUSES 


OF NATCHEZ 


Great Estates of the South that were Old before 


the Surrender at -Appomattox 


BY MARIE ELISABETH FAUST 


freight at this landing, the hum of a cos- 
mopolitan city could be heard in the activity 
and bustle of the place. Carts, wagons, gayly 
upholstered carriages, and a mingling of 
pedestrians plied up and down the hill be- 
tween the two towns. Slaves were busily 
loading and unloading boats; the shops 
buzzed with customers, while the general air 


ARLINGTON (shown above) is the best ex- 
ample of Georgian Colonial architecture in 
Natchez, with its stately white-pillared 
facade and air of spacious dignity so char- 
acteristic of old Southern mansions 
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of the place was one of business 
and pleasant confusion. 

Under the bluffs the old road 
called the Natchez Trace runs be- 
side the river. One of the oldest 
highways in the country, it was 
used by the Indians before the 
advent of the white man. Later it 
was the only inland means of 
travel between the delta cities and 
the Atlantic Coast. Winding and 
woody, its rugged beauty bound 
up in historic incident, the present-day trav- 
eler has an eerie feeling under this continuous 
arch of giant oaks hung with Spanish moss 
that blows like spectres from the past. 

It is stately Natchez on the bluffs that is 
most interesting to us, for its charm lies in its 
houses, those white-pillared structures set in a 
frame of giant trees, where old gardens sweet 
with cape-jasmine and magnolia blossoms 
bring a longing for the gallant days that are 
gone, the days of Empire gowns and pow- 
dered hair, silver buckles and_ brocade, 
“swords and roses.’ 

If romance is, like the rainbow, ‘always a 
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little way from where you stand,’ 
that fugitive thing is not so elusive in 
the winding drives around Natchez 
as they lead to these great estates 
with their houses and their parks 
that were old before the surrender at 
Appomattox. 

Great wealth had been accumu- 
lated by the planters from the fertile 
lands of the valley, enabling them to 
import rare objects of art and French 
and English furniture for their lovely 
homes. Foreign travel was not un- 
known to them. There was taste, an 
elegance without ostentatiousness of 
display, in their mode of living, evi- 
dence of culture in the libraries they 
acquired, the portraits they owned, 
those works of Sully, Benjamin 
West, and Gilbert Stuart that hung 
upon their walls, all as worthy of 
note as are the houses in which they 
lived. 

The names of these mansions 
are interesting in themselves — Ar- 
lington, Montaigne, Homewood, 
Devereux, Gloucester, Monmouth, 
Ravenna, Melrose, Richmond, Lans- 
downe, Stanton Hall, Duncan Park, 
Rosalie, Windy Hill Manor, Dun- 
lieth, and the Briers. The hand of 
time has touched them lightly, giving 
them a certain mellowness that be- 
comes their years, a suitability to 
their surroundings of ancient oaks 
and old gardens. 

The most notable features of these 
Colonial houses are the large col- 
umns. Built of brick in moulds of 
Doric, lonic, or Corinthian pattern, 
there is a great similarity between 
them in general effect, though no 
two are alike. 

Arlington is the best example of 
Georgian Colonial architecture in 
this group. Originally built for S. S. 
Boyd, a famous judge and member 
of the Mississippi bar in its early 
days, this property is now owned by 
the Barnum family, who make their 
home here. The house is beautiful in 
design, of brick with stone facings. 
Its proportions are generous, show- 
ing a lavishness of size within that 
completely fulfills the promise of 
spaciousness one gets from the first 
approach. The entrance hall extends 
the entire length of the house, its 
walls hung with paintings. A celan, 
that bit of glassware found in the 
South, stands on a table by the door, 
where it shields its candle flame from 
the breeze, as did its predecessor the 
hurricane lamp. On the right of the 
hall is the drawing-room, with 
carved rosewood furniture covered in 
pale yellow brocade. Beyond this 
room is the library, where a splendid 
collection of books, including many 
rare volumes, is the envy of the book 








SLENDER COLUMNS, exquisite dormers, and a long gallery across the front are the distinguishing 
features of the Briers. It was here that Jefferson Davis was married in 1845 to Varina Howell 





SET IN A PARK OF BEECHES, oaks, and magnolias, Melrose is another Georgian Colonial house of 
excellent proportions 
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Rosa.ie is interesting historically as well as architecturally, since it was built upon the 


site of an old French fort. Here too General Grant made his headquarters during the occupation 


of Natchez in the Civil War 


collector. Across the hall is the music-room 
and behind it the dining-room, furnished in 
mahogany of the Colonial period. The silver 
here is of antique pattern, a joy to the con- 








TALL WHITE COLUMNS are used on the front and sides of Dunlieth and iron balconies replace the usual wooden rail. 


noisseur. Throughout the house the wood- 
work is carved in elaborate designs, and the 
doorways are of unusual beauty. 


Devereux, the home of Mrs. Bayard 
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is an important feature of the house as it is of many houses along the river 
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Shields, is true to the traditional conception 
of Southern architecture. This large white 
house with plain entablature supported by six 
fluted columns with vines around them is a 
perfect setting for a Civil War romance. An 
interesting feature of this structure is the 
pattern of the doorway on the second floor 
which repeats with accuracy the main door- 
way below it. A small iron balcony in lovely 
lacework figures breaks the otherwise severe 
line of the two frames, a treatment that is 
different from that of all the other houses in 
this group. 

Small and unpretentious, but rich in 
romantic history, is Windy Hill Manor. 
Built in 1807 by Colonel Benaijah Osmun, 
this was the refuge of that brilliant statesman 
and soldier, one-time Vice President of the 
United States, Aaron Burr. Since his duel 
with Hamilton, the public favor that Burr 
had once enjoyed had changed to animosity. 
The shot that killed his aristocratic opponent 
was a boomerang for his own fortune. 
Cumulative charges were being made against 
him, the last of which, treason, caught him on 
the Mississippi at a landing above Natchez 
called Cole’s Point. With nine flatboats and 
about a hundred men, Burr sailed down the 
river, presumably to cultivate his landhold- 
ings in Louisiana, but President Jefferson was 
informed that he secretly planned to join our 
newly formed border states to the Mexican 
Government. When the order for his arrest 
was carried out, Burr was released on bond 
which was furnished by his friend and com- 
rade in arms, Colonel Osmun, with whom he 
had fought in the Revolution. While he 
awaited his trial Burr remained the guest of 
Colonel Osmun at (Continued on page 350) 





The watchtower 

















pea INSECTS AND FUNGOUS DISEASES 


. | Norte: The following is a spray-schedule chart, hence only liquid sprays are suggested, 
or | as spraying is still more general than dusting. The exact time of application can be mn the 
r. | ascertained from the County Farm Agent in your county, as he travels over the territory 


and is familiar with the conditions obtaining each season. Be sure your spraying equip- | 
ment is well cleaned — particularly the tank — and oiled, ready for use. Do not delay S en O , c 

the keynotes to successful spraying. A pressure of at least 100 pounds, though 300 pounds 

is preferable, should be used for spraying fruit trees, and a power gun should be used, as 


having this done until the day it is necessary to use it. Timeliness and thoroughness are 
it breaks the spray into a fine mist. Never use an oil spray when the temperature is below By 
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When spraying, apply sufficient solution without allowing it to 


4o degrees Fahrenheit. 


puddle at the base of the tree. 


C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 





APPLE AND PEAR 


ORCHARD 





To Control 


Scale insects, eggs and adults 
of aphids, red spiders, apple 
red bug, apple leaf hopper, 
and apple scab. 


Same as above. 


Codling moth (the cause of 
‘wormy’ apples), spring can- 
kerworm, and_ other _leaf- 
eating insects, as well as 
aphids. 





Material 
Commercial miscible oil, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water com- 
bined with 3 Ibs. soluble sulphur. 


coer solution, 1 gal. to 9 gals. water and 

1 lb. of arsenate of lead (powder) to each 50 gals. of 
solution. When lime, sulphur, and arsenate of le ad are 
mixed together, use 6 oz. cascin spreader. First mix 
spreader in bucket, then put in spray tank; add arsenate 
of lead; finally lime sulphur. This prevents formation 
of black sludge. 


Lime-sulphur solution, 1} gals. to 50 gals. water, 
with 1 lb. of arsenate of lead powder, using casein 
spreader as described above. 


Time of Application 


From the time when the bud clusters commence to 
swell until the leaves are 3” long. Where apples and 
peaches are interplanted, it is best to put this applica- 
tion on the entire orchard as late as possible for the 
peaches; i.e., before the peach foliage starts to show. 


Just before the buds show pink. This application is 
particularly important, especially if the season has been 
rainy. 


When the majority of the calyx caps are opened. The 
purpose of the spray is to force the material into the 
calyx, the principal point of attack of the codling-moth 
larve. Repeat this spray three weeks after full bloom 
and again seven weeks later. 











PEACH ORCHA 
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Scale insects and peach leaf 
curl. Terrapin scale or peach 
Lecanium. 


Curculio, scab, and brown rot. 


Peach-tree borers, which may 
be seen working just below 
the surface of the ground 
around the trunk. 


Commercial miscible oil. Follow directions on container 
carefully, as peach trees are susceptible to injury. This 
should be used in combination with 3 Ibs. soluble 
sulphur. 


Dry-mix sulphur lime (this may be purchased in pre- 
pared form) at rate of 12} lbs. to 50 gals. water, with 
1 lb. powdered arsenate of lead: 


Paradichlorobenzene. Five-year-old trees require an 
ounce per tree, and trees from two to four years from} 
to 4 oz., depending on the size of the tree. Younger 
trees require slightly less, and the crystals on such trees 
should be raked away at the end of two weeks. 


Apply in fall or early spring before any foliage starts to 
appear. One application should effectively combat this 
pest. 


When husks commence to split and again a week before 
early varieties would be harvested. For the late varieties 
it may be necessary to repeat the application somewhat 
later. 


During September or October — depending on the 
latitude. Method of application is to clear the soil of 
stones and rubbish in a circle a foot from the trunk of 
the tree. The crystals should then be placed about two 
inches away from the tree trunk on the surface of the 
soil and covered over with soil. A fumigant gas is then 
released. 





PLUM AND PRUNE O 


CHARD 
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San José scale. 


Curculio and brown rot. 


Commercial miscible oil as for scale on apple and pear 
trees. 
Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water, with 1} 


Ibs. arsenate of lead powder, using casein spreader as 
recommended above. 


Any time before buds open. 


When husks commence to split and again two weeks 
later. 





SOUR-CHERRY 


ORCHARD 
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Cherry leaf spot, brown rot, 
and curculio. 


Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 40 gals. water, adding 
1} lbs. arsenate of lead powder. A casein spreader 
should be used as above recommended. 


When shucks are loosening and again two weeks later. 
A third spray should be given immediately after the 
fruit has been picked. (The arsenate of lead may be 
omitted from this spray) 





SWEET-CHERRY 
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HARD 








Eggs of black cherry aphids 
and European red mite. 


Same as above and leaf-eating 
insects. 


Leaf spot. 





Commercial miscible oil, 1 gal. to 15 gals. water. 


Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water, adding 
14 lbs. arsenate of lead, using casein spreader as pre- 
viously directed. 


Lime-sulphur solution, 1 gal. to 50 gals. water. 


When buds commence to swell. 


Use two weeks after the above spray. 


Immediately after fruit has been picked. 
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TOOLS for the BEGINNING and the EXPERIENCED GARDENER 


Nothing so facilitates the work of gardening as a strong basket large enough to carry 
about the necessary tools. This one is flat with low sides, painted green and reénforced. 
In it are an English long-handled fork and a short English trowel, a brass dibble, a 
seed sower, small pruning shears, flower-gathering shears, wooden labels painted 
white on one side, and twine. The watering pot with long spout is painted red. It is 
especially constructed for watering seeds, water dropping from it like gentle rain with 
no washouts and no dripping. It has both a fine and a coarse copper-faced rose. 
Courtesy of Max Schling 


The striped weeding bag has gloves tucked away in a corner pocket. This is invaluable 
for keeping the garden tidy, and is easily carried about. Courtesy Junior League Shop, 
San Francisco 
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HERE IS AN INTERESTING ASSORTMENT OF 
tools, all with an appeal that makes one 
long to don the gloves and put them to 
use at once. Here are fern trowel, long- 
handled weeding fork, short-handled three- 
prong weeding fork, and a grubber; a 
garden hammer, a thinning hook especially 
recommended for eradicating poison ivy 
and other undesirable weeds; a hose 
coupling that permits you to snap hose 
connections together without screwing; a 
light durable basket that is handy for cut 
flowers or vegetables, and flowerpots which 
are made of soil-forming materials which, 
since they are porous, will permit the 
roots to penetrate and grow through them. 
Courtesy of Stumpp © Walter Company 
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Photographs by Hi Willsam 

ENTERTAINING AS WELL AS PRACTICAL and of light 
weight is the wheelbarrow shown at the left. It is 
woven of osier, a sort of willow with the bark left 
on, and was made by country people in the rural 


districts of England. Courtesy of Ruth Collins 


THE SET OF FOUR SMALL TOOLS shown with the 
wheelbarrow — spade, hoe, rake, and fork — is 
especially planned for woman's use. They are small 
and light, but made of the very best steel. The hose 
nozzle (under the wheelbarrow) will throw a solid 
stream of water twice as far as an ordinary nozzle, 
or can be regulated by pressure of the hand to a 
very fine spray. A small lever keeps the flow of 
water stationary, and a stand to be thrust into the 
ground holds the stream either horizontal or vertical. 
Courtesy of Max Schling 
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THE RAKE standing at the right in the same illus- 
tration has sharp-pointed edged knives for teeth, 
which makes it invaluable for tearing clover and 
crab grass out of lawns and working up turf for 
reseeding or preparing it for top-dressing. The gayly 
striped yellow and red tube attached to the hose is 
filled with a fertilizer cartridge which turns your 
hose into an automatic high-pressure fertilizer 
which works as you sprinkle. Courtesy of Stumpp 
& Walter Company 
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MAGNIFICENT ELMS and generous strips of turf between the road and the sidewalks on the main 
street in Deerfield, Massachusetts, give this town a distinction that other towns might well emulate 


THE DISTINCTIVE TOWN 


III. Keeping it so by Eternal Vigilance 


) iets like people, may inherit a dis- 
tinctive personality. The charm of 
many a village dates from a time when it was 
off the highroad of travel and its people had 
the leisure to be friendly. The intimacies of a 
neighborhood are expressed in the narrow 
streets of the old sections of Saint Augustine 
and New Orleans, and in the country lanes of 
New England villages. In those unhurried 
days the village founders loved trees and 
had time to plant them. They ran their street 
lines so as to preserve the finest specimens 
of the forest. In the early settlements that 
sprang from Boston, Salem, and Plymouth, 
the houses were grouped around the tree- 
planted green, and the New England com- 
mon remains to-day one of the best assets of 
the community. As the hamlet grew into the 
town, the old street trees were sacrificed to 
make way for business. Few towns have the 
rare distinction of a main street where trees 
and business flourish together. 

There was little speculative building in 
the Colonial village. Each house was the 
home of the builder and expressed in some 
degree the individuality of its owner, whether 
it was the New England farmhouse, the Cape 
Cod cottage, the Dutch Colonial of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states, or the more pretentious 
mansion of the South. The builders had 


BY FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


enough appreciation of color to mingle the 
grays, the whites, and the greens in combina- 
tions which have not lost their attractiveness 
with the years. This peculiar distinction 
that has come down from other times is best 
preserved in the places still undisturbed by 
development ambitions. The mere growth 
of the place lures the speculative builder. 
No matter how effective the control over its 
streets and public spaces, what happens on 
the private lot is quite outside the domain 
of the town authorities. The town plan can 
ensure convenient streets of good design, 
but the best streets may be spoiled by ugly 
houses poorly designed, badly situated, and 
shabbily built. Again, the plan can produce 
a fine arrangement of open spaces, but their 
beauty may be marred by a surrounding 
fringe of littered back yards or the dreary 
monotony of cheap speculative houses. 


S the village graduates to the stage of 
A subdivisions and mass production of 
houses, its rating architecturally falls, and 
the bigger it grows, the lower its rating. Ina 
paper presented before the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning in 1927, Mr. Charles 
H. Cheney, a distinguished architect and city 
planner of Los Angeles, has given Philadel- 
phia an architectural rating of 15 per cent, 
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San Francisco 11 per cent, Los Angeles 12 
per cent, and Chicago 8 per cent. It is 
economically most unsound that develop- 
ment should mean in most cases the disap- 
pearance of beautiful buildings and the 
destruction of fine trees to make room for 
something commercial, less interesting, and 
often ugly. 

There is no excuse for the waste places of 
our cities, the mile after mile of barren 
streets without a shrub or a tree. Many cities 
have commissions whose specific function 
is the planting of trees in streets and other 
public places. Many other cities coéperate 
with the house owner by furnishing trees 
at cost and planting them without expense. 
Syracuse, New York, has a most interesting 
card census of its street trees. Each tree is 
numbered and described, together with the 
width of the planting strip on the street and 
the distance of trees from the curb. When- 
ever work is done or required to be done in 
connection with any tree the fact is noted on 
the cards, so that the census is continuous 
and always up-to-date. 

Broad Street, in Columbus, Ohio, was laid 
out 120 feet wide and planted in the early 
fifties with four rows of elms, two on the edze 
of the sidewalks near the curb lines, and the 
other two in the (Continued on page 354) 
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THE HOME 
of 
Mr. AND MRS. WAL- 
TER T. FISHER 
Winnetka, Illinois 


HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 


IN PLANNING THIS HOUSE the designer worked from no 
preconceived notion. He had no desire to produce a 
house of any special architectural style, but aimed only 
to give simple straightforward expression to a plan 
adapted to a family of eight, including six children. 
A large playroom, desire for plenty of light and air, the 
custom of sleeping out of doors all year round, are fac- 
tors that have influenced the design of the house. By 
placing the windows flush with the outside of the wall, 
and by cutting the angles diagonally in the principal 
rooms and running the windows around the corners, 
more light and air are obtained. Plenty of porches and 
the use of the roof give facilities for living out of doors. 
The flat roof and lack of cornice, mouldings, or orna- 
ment are all in accord with the contemporary spirit 
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NoTIcE THAT THE MAIDS’ ROOMs are placed on the second floor separated from the 
master’s rooms and connecting directly with the kitchen. This arrangement leaves the corner 
rooms for the family and likewise keeps the third floor free for family use. Here on the third 
floor are a living porch, a sleeping porch, and an open terrace. In the basement are laundry, 
Storerooms, and a squash racquets court 
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THE FURNITURE in the house was also designed by Mr. Fisher. The 
cabinet under the window and the table are attractive and useful. These pieces are 
green outside and red inside. The floor is cork lacquered and the walls, slightly 
rough, are yellowish. The upholstery is green, and at the windows are red and green 
chintz hangings hung from built-in rods 
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her curious hand 
Has taught th’ unlettered reader ? understand 
A written Gospell in each single tevist. —OLD MANuscCRIPT 








ALTHOUGH I am told that most of the 
4% old spatter ware found to-day hails from 
Pennsylvania, interest in it seems to be livelier 
for the moment in New York than anywhere else. 
At least so I judge from the letters which come to 
me. 

The accompanying photograph of a fine cup 
and saucer in what is probably the rarest spatter 
design known has been sent me by Mrs. Robert 
Coleman Taylor, of New York City. The pieces 


Courtesy of Mrs. Robert Coleman Taylor 





Fig. 7. Cup and saucer in red, white, and blue 
Spatter ware with centre design of eagle and shield. 
The mark in the upper left-hand corner is im- 
pressed on the bottom of the saucer 


are large and substantial, obviously intended to 
withstand the wear and tear of everyday use, but 
by no means coarse or common in effect. The 
form of cup, without handles, in a style popular 
in the United States from about the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, indicates an earlier 
date than was suggested for this ware in the dis- 
cussion on this page last April. A small mark 
(insert, Figure 1) impressed on the bottom of the 
saucer is recorded by Chaffers as appearing on 
several sets of earthenware made by E. Mayer of 
Hanley. I question, however, whether this can 
be considered a special mark of the factory. It 
seems more likely to be a kind of finish, which 
may have been placed on earthenware by a 
number of Staffordshire potters of the period. 

Fiijah Mayer began work in 1770 as a manu- 
facturer of cream-colored ware, black basalt, and 
brown line ware. He is best known through his 
black Egyptian-ware tea services, and the popu- 
lar table set made to commemorate Nelson’s 
victories of the Nile and Trafalgar. He died in 
January, 1813. His ware is usually impressed 
with his name, F. Mayer, either in capitals or in 
lower case. I know of no spatter-ware pieces 
bearing this mark. 

The spatter decoration of the two pieces illus- 
trated is in blue and deep rose, evidently an 


effort on the part of the potter to reproduce the 
beloved red, white, and blue of the American 
flag. Where the two colors have blended in firing, 
the result is a deep mulberry tone, at once richer 
and handsomer than could have been intended. 
The central design, an eagle with shield and 
arrows in plain blue, is executed with remarkable 
care and clearness. Its use, of course, settles the 
question raised recently by an English writer as 
to whether ware of this character was produced 
in Staffordshire especially for the American 
market, or indiscriminately for all foreign 
markets. 


Stuart Stump Work in America 


A MONG the rarest and most interesting of the 
£2 relics of the Stuart period in America which 
have come down to us are the so-called ‘stump- 
work’ and flat needlework pictures of royalist or 
Biblical design, which came into favor in England 
toward the close of the reign of Charles I, and 
continued in popularity until the accession of 
William and Mary. Few of these could have been 
made in America under the conditions which 
existed here until the close of the seventeenth 
century. No doubt the majority of those which 
we find came over with the effects of early 
settlers, treasured by them as convenient and 
easily transportable reminders of life in the 
homeland. Of the others, a completely docu- 
mented example is rare enough to attract at- 
tention even among those fastidious persons who 
ordinarily profess to see nothing in stump work 


Fig. 2. Stump- 
work picture repre- 
senting the story of 
Esther and Ahasue- 
rus. Made in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, 
in May 1664 


which compensates for its grotesque ugliness. 

Such an example, hitherto unpublished, is 
shown in the photograph, Figure 2. It was made 
by a nineteen-year-old girl in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, less than thirty years after Simon 
Willard drew up his first treaty with the Indians 
for the tract of wilderness which was to become 
her father’s farm. That there might be no doubt 
as to the ownership of the finished piece, she 
worked her name upon the back, ‘Rebeckah 
Wheeler,’ and the date, ‘ye moth May 1664.’ 
Unfortunately the second line of the inscription 
has become quite illegible with time. 

For the subject of her picture Miss Rebeckah 
chose the story of Esther and Ahasuerus, a fa- 
vorite one of her day in England, owing, it is 
said, to the meaning given the story by English 
loyalists, for whom it symbolized the exaltation 
of their king (Charles II) and the unimportance 
of his foreign wife. Similar subjects in favor with 
embroiderers of the time were Susanna and the 
Elders, Abraham and Hagar, Joseph and Poti- 
phar, the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, and so 
forth. Kings and queens were always much in 
evidence. Indeed, the work seems to have been 
essentially royalist. Subjects representing in- 
cidents connected with the House of Stuart, and 
containing the figures of Charles I with Henrietta 
Maria, or Charles II with Catherine of Braganza, 
vied in popularity with those of religious import. 
According to an old play, the latter seem ulti- 
mately to have been given the preference. ‘Sir,’ 
we read, 

‘she’s a Puritan at her needle too — 
. . . she works religious petticoats, for flowers 
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She’ll make church histories. Her needle doth 
So sanctify my cushionets, besides 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries, 
And are so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.’ 


It is believed that the individual motives for 
such designs may have been copied from pattern 
books such as that published in 1662 by Peter 
Stent, which contained drawings for ‘the King, 
Queen, and Children,’ ‘Abraham offering Isak,’ 
‘James 2nd son of the late K,’ and so forth. 
These were probably grouped by each embroid- 
erer as she chose. It is obvious, for instance, that 
whatever English precedent Miss Rebeckah may 
have followed in her choice of a subject, she has 
told her story in her own way. Here we have, 
portrayed within the limits of a 20” by 12” 
canvas, the whole story of the Book of Esther, 
from the moment when the king stretches forth 
his sceptre to save her and her people from a 
treacherous death, until the tragic end of Haman, 
hanged as high as Miss Rebeckah could well 
have hanged him without putting him out of the 
picture altogether. Opposite him, Mordecai rides 
triumphant in the habiliments of royalty, while 
below we see the feast which Esther spread twice 
over for the discomfiture of her enemy. And 
then, amid a welter of foliage and flowers, each 
larger than the king’s head, the English lion and 
the rose, placed there as a sign of her allegiance 
to king and country by a Concord girl who was 
never to hear of Paul Revere. 

The work is chiefly long and short stitch, done 
in worsted on coarse linen, and contains so little 
padded or ‘embost’ work that it ought scarcely to 
be classed as ‘stump work’ at all. Unless, as may 
quite likely have been the case, some of the relief 
has since fallen a prey to moths. The colors, 
whatever they may have been in the beginning, 
are now a pleasant blend of soft browns and 
greens, with an accent of dull red in the curtain 
which falls behind the king. Indeed, crude as the 
figures are, the effect of the picture to-day is 
curiously removed from the grotesquerie usually 
associated with the needlework of the period in 
England. It has never left the town where it was 
made, and is now in the safe-keeping of the Con- 
cord Antiquarian Society. 

In April 1667, Rebeckah Wheeler married 
Major Peter Bulkeley, son of the Reverend Peter 
Bulkeley who was one of the founders of the 
town. It seems possible that the picture went 
with her into the Bulkeley household, and that 
it descended to the Society through the same 
channels by which the other heirlooms of the 
family discussed in this department for August 
and September were received. However that 
may be, it is rightly cherished by them as one of 
the earliest and most interesting relics of pioneer 
days. 


When a @ollection Is at Its Best 


HERE seem to be two kinds of collectors — 

those who think of a collection as a beautiful 
whole, and those who become so absorbed in the 
merits of individual pieces that the whole means 
little or nothing to them. I have no quarrel with 
either. But I sometimes wonder why the two 
points of view are not oftener combined. Some 
months ago I drove many miles over an icy road 
to see a collection of English pottery about which 
I had heard a great deal. The visit was almost a 
total loss so far as I was concerned — not because 
the pottery wasn’t fine, but because I didn’t 
really see it. There was a great deal of it, 
gathered together in a private house and seem- 





Fig. 3. Cup- 
board of blue 
and white Fapa- 
nese porcelain 
with shelves 0 f 
varying lengths 
which add to the 
effectiveness of 
the arrangement 


ingly filling it to bursting. There were jars in the 
front hall, jars on the stairs and under the tables, 
jars on the bookshelves, jars underneath them! 
Several tables were crowded with ill-assorted 
objects ranging all the way from delicate sprigged 
bowls to vinegar jugs, and placed so closely to- 
gether that the visitor received no very clear 
impression of the size of any of them. Each of 
these pieces was a rare and interesting specimen 
of its kind, but because I had not specialized in 
that particular branch of ceramics, a hurried in- 
spection of them, jumbled together as they were, 
meant little or nothing to me. 

Now there is, of course, no real reason why a 
collector whose interest in his pottery is both 
keen and scholarly should feel obliged to arrange 
it for the casual enjoyment of a lay visitor. But 
I can’t help wondering why he himself would n’t 
enjoy it more if he did so. 

I have a friend whose collection of Japanese 
lacquers and porcelain is a delight to everybody 
who enters her house. One does not need to be a 
connoisseur of Oriental porcelain to appreciate 
the beauty of her cabinets. Each one has the 
decorative significance of a tapestry or mosaic, 
and has been composed with much the same con- 
cern for line and color values. She will tell you 
that she knows very little about the individual 
pieces they contain other than that they please 
her. However that may be, it is no doubt true 
that her collecting is inspired less by academic 
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interest than by an almostunerring instinct for the 
beautiful. She admits nothing ugly to her cabinets 
simply because it is interesting or rare. The one 
I have photographed (Figure 3) contains only 
blue and white porcelain, much of it as rare as it 
is lovely. The majority of these pieces were ac- 
quired years ago by her father, Professor Morse 
of the Peabody Museum at Salem, whose collec- 
tion of Japanese pottery, now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, is perhaps the finest in the 
country. Since porcelain was not Professor 
Morse’s chief interest, pieces which he picked up 
here and there in the course of his quest for 
pottery, or which were given him by Japanese 
friends, ‘drifted’ into the possession of his 
daughter, who has added to them from time to 
time and made a fine art of arranging them. A 
charming idea which she has borrowed from the 
Japanese is that of using shelves of different 
lengths to break the monotony of parallel lines in 
a cupboard. 

In another cabinet 
covers the shelves and lines the back, against 
which are arranged pieces of old red lacquer and 
cream-colored pottery, with occasional bits of 
black and gold. One need not be a connoisseur 
of Oriental arts and crafts to appreciate the 
beauty of such a picture. The woman who com- 
posed it may not call herself a collector. But 
she is undoubtedly an artist, with a very definite 


natural-colored pongee 


message for collectors. 
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The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLusTRATED BY Beatrice STEVENS 


IV 
The Best-Laid Plans 


T was the day for Lucinda to come, and 

the furniture had not arrived. A snow- 
storm had swept the country, delaying the 
van in the hills. But the foreman had tele- 
phoned to Gregory that they would surely 
get in to-day. Lucinda and the children 
were coming on the morning train. I had 
therefore prepared a double luncheon, one 
at the House Confidential and one at our 
apartment, so that whatever happened we 
could make them at home somewhere. 

Before we started for the train that 
morning, Gregory stopped at the new house 
to make sure that his paper patterns for the 
furniture were still in place. There they lay 
on the floor, just as he had left them; but he 
and Phineas went around with a tapeline 
adjusting them with the greatest accuracy, 
so that when the moving men brought in 
each piece of furniture the pattern would 
show exactly where it ought to go. 

This done, we paused for a moment at our 
apartment to see if there was any mail. A 
special-delivery letter for Gregory had 
arrived. He tore it open anxiously, while 
we waited in suspense. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Gregory, relieved. 
‘Lucinda only wanted me to know that she’s 
bringing her mother’s cat with her. Hewlett’s 
so fond of it that it seems a pity to part 





them, and as the family’s going to Bermuda 
anyway, they were glad to let him have the 
cat. I think,’ he added in an apologetic tone, 
‘that I’ll have to ask you to take the cat in 
your car if you will, while | take the family 
in a taxi to the house.’ 

‘Right,’ agreed Phineas. 
cat’s first name?’ 

‘Its name is Puss,’ said Gregory, ‘alias 
Puss-Puss, alias Pussmans. It is a longitudi- 
nally striped cat with a Marathon complex, 
and he’ll try to run away.’ 

‘Let’s buy a little can of salmon,’ said 
I capably, supplying myself with a can 
opener and saucer from my _ kitchenette. 
‘I’ve got toys for the children, but I'll need 
salmon to make friends with the cat.’ 

‘On one condition,’ stipulated Phineas 
warily: ‘that you won’t open the can of 
salmon in the car.’ And I promised him that 
| would not. 

‘What will Hewlett say when he sees how 
much you and Phineas look alike?’ I asked 
Gregory as we drove to the station. 

“He may say something excessively profane 
in French,’ surmised Gregory with a worried 
look. ‘He’s picked up about as much French 
as he has English, and the last week we were 
in Paris he made friends with an older boy, 
the son of a neighboring concierge. Before 
we knew it he learned some words that 
would have to be printed with a blank and 
five exclamation marks. He knows he 
must n’t say them, and he says them all 
the more. We’re trying not to pay too much 
attention, hoping the memory will fade out. 
But you may be scandalized at some of the 
things you'll hear.’ 

As the train pulled in, we ran along beside 
it; and when it came to a standstill the first 
thing we saw was Hewlett, a furry-helmeted, 
bright-eyed little morsel of humanity, at 
the top of the Pullman steps. 

‘Please pick me down,’ said Hewlett 
politely to the porter — but Gregory got 
there first. He picked his small son down, 
and then he picked down Lucinda and the 
baby. And at that moment a boy from the 


‘What is the 





Out from the front corner of the house came 
Hewlett, wreathed in smiles 
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baggage car arrived with a_professional- 
looking, cratelike hamper, which contained 
the cat. We gathered in a little group, 
exchanging joyful greetings around the cat 
basket, Phineas and Gregory standing side 
by side. Hewlett, with his mittened hand 
clutched tightly on the rim of Gregory’s 
overcoat pocket, looked anxiously from his 
father to his uncle. ‘Daddy-Gregory?’ he 
said uncertainly, using his choicest pet name 
and looking up for reassurance to his father. 
Then, while we all held our breaths, he 
gazed in critical astonishment at his uncle. 
Suddenly he laughed and _ bestowed an 
approving nod upon Phineas. ‘More Greg- 
ory!’ he exclaimed in great satisfaction, and, 
with a radiant cherub smile, he walked 
straight into our hearts. 

As they drove off to the house, we fol- 
lowed apace with the cat basket, arriving in 
time to see them disembark. Gregory un- 
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The baby was fast asleep, but that is more 
than could be said for Hewlett or the cat 


locked the front door and started to throw 
it open, but Lucinda drew him back. ‘Show 
me the outside of the house first,’ said she. 
‘Il want to see it on the outside, just as you 
did, from all its points of view.’ 

Accordingly, in a gay processional, we 
started around the house, Hewlett with 
Lucinda, Gregory carrying the baby on his 
arm, Phineas following with the cat basket, 
while | dashed ahead with the snow shovel 
which | had snatched from the side entry, 
to scatter some little drifts of snow that 
the wind had swirled in over the new-made 
path. Lucinda was even more enthusiastic 
than we had dared to hope. 

‘But, Gregory,’ she inquired at last, 
‘did n’t you feel a little risky about actually 
signing the papers when | had n’t even seen 
the house?’ 

‘No!’ said Gregory. ‘I felt absolutely 
swell! | felt the way a man would if he 
bought a pair of silk stockings for his fiancée 
— risky, but swell!’ 

‘Swell,’ repeated Hewlett 
accepting the fine new word. 

‘Oh, heavens,’ murmured Lucinda. 

‘Heavens!’ echoed Hewlett, doubly en- 
chanted. ‘Heavens, heavens, heavens. Oh, 
(Continued on page 360) 
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UDDING is one of the professional 
B aspects of fruit growing which many 
amateurs find an intensely interesting and 
profitable pastime. While a certain degree 
of skill is required in cutting and inserting 
the buds, and while the wise selection of 
budding wood and of the rootstock is based 
largely on experience, the skill is easily ac- 
quired and the experience will come with 
practice. 

Two ends are to be attained by budding. 
First, the fruit grower who does his own 
budding knows that his trees will be true to 
name. But probably of more interest to the 
grower is the possibility of ‘top-working’ 
trees already growing in the orchard to a 
more desirable variety or to several varieties, 
thus adding to the number of kinds in the 
planting. 

Budding consists of inserting a bud of one 
tree under the bark of another tree in such 
a way that the bud will grow and produce 
fruit of the same kind as the bud stock. In 
the North, budding is always done in the 
late summer or early fall. 

Usually a T-shaped cut is made in the 
bark of the tree which is to serve 
as the rootstock, so that the 
bark may be lifted up and the 
bud inserted. The bud is cut 
from below upward with a 
drawing motion of the knife, 
and a bit of the wood just below 
the bud should be cut away with 
it. The bud is inserted into the 
T-shaped cut until its ‘heel’ is 
flush with the top of the T. 

No wax is required in bud- 
ding, but the bud should be 
securely tied until it has become 
established. For this purpose 
raffia which is made from strips 
of fibre from a palm is univer- 
sally used. It is cut in lengths 
of about twenty inches each and 
should be moistened to keep 
it pliable. In tying the bud, the 
strand of raffia is brought 
firmly across the upper end of 
the bud to keep it from working 
out. Beginning then at the 
bottom of the slit, the raffia is 
wound smoothly upward cover- 
ing everything but the ‘eye’ of 
the bud, after which it is tied 
in a single square knot. 

Two to four weeks later the 
bud should be ‘set,’ and the 
raffia is then cut away to pre- 
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BUDDING 
AS A PASTIME 


vent girdling the tree. The bud should not 
grow but should lie dormant till the follow- 
ing spring, when the rootstock is cut away 
just above the bud. 

The stock upon which budding is done 
must be of small diameter. In the case of 
budding young trees, the rootstock should 
not be more than a year old. In top-working 
old trees, it is best to set the buds in wood 
that is not more than two years old. 

Probably the most difficult part of budding 
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THE STEPS IN BUDDING as shown above are as follows: 2. Cutting 
the bud from the bud-stick. 3. Rootstock ready for insertion of the bud. 
4. The bud properly placed. 5. The bud tied in place with raffia. In 


Figure 1 is shown the wood side of cut buds 
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for the amateur will be the selection of the 
buds, or the ‘bud-sticks’ as they are known 
professionally. Suitable budding wood con- 
sists of the young growth of the current 
season. It should be cut as used and the 
leaves trimmed so as to leave about a fourth 
of an inch of the leaf stem as a handle for 
each bud on the ‘stick.’ After trimming, the 
sticks should be wrapped in damp burlap 
and kept moist until used, as dry bud-sticks 
are useless. 

Not all new growths are strong enough or 
good enough for budding purposes; neither 
are all of the buds on a bud-stick suitable 
for use. The selection of suitable buds is a 
matter of some judgment and can be learned 
only by the cut-and-try method. A few 
general recommendations may aid in the 
selection of good buds, however. 

Only the plumpest and best buds on the 
bud-stick should be used. This means that 
the buds at the tip of the stick will be dis- 
carded, as they are not as well nourished and 
hence do not develop as well as the buds near 
the base of the stick. Suckers and water 
sprouts should never be used because the buds 
on these growths are generally 
weak and will prove unsatis- 
factory. The chief requirement 
is that the buds be taken from 
vigorous, healthy trees, and 
preferably from young trees. 

The upper shoots on the tree 
usually offer good material for 
bud-sticks, as these shoots have 
the best opportunity to develop. 
Good buds are seldom found in 
the interior of the tree or on the 
lower branches. The selection 
of the buds is indeed a case 
where ‘well begun is half done,’ 
for all subsequent care will fail 
if small, weak buds are used. 

Despite the claims made for 
so-called ‘pedigreed’ or ‘im- 
proved’ trees secured by bud- 
ding supposedly superior stocks, 
no biological evidence has yet 
been advanced to show that 
any of these superior charac- 
teristics could be transmitted 
in the least degree by budding. 
Differences in soils, climate, 
plant food, abundance or lack 
of insect pests and diseases, and 
such, do produce differences in 
trees of the same variety, but 
these differences are not trans- 
mitted in the buds. 
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the house so as to be in character with 
its architecture is one that is given too little 
consideration. The first question to be decided 
isnot so much the intrinsic beauty of the plants 
themselves as their appropriateness for the 
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places where thev are to be used. It is en- 
tirely possible to express the character and 
spirit of a house in its planting as in its fur- 
nishing, and the planting chosen for these two 
houses was planned very definitely with this 
idea in mind. 
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I. The Intimate Type 


The house illustrated on this page, for 
instance, is of domestic type with an intimate 
character that suggests lilacs and old-fash- 
ioned shrubs, and this character is reflected in 
the planting. At the left of the front door is a 
lilac, while, in order to avoid exact repetition, 
at the right is a mockorange. This may be 
the old-fashioned coronarius or one of the 
new hybrids. These two shrubs provide the 
chief emphasis and frame the front door. A 
secondary emphasis is obtained by the use of 
the grapevine at the corner of the house. 
This adds height and completes the composi- 
tion of greenery. This can be carried along 
the house between the two floors where there 
is a change of material. Between these two 
end plantings is a low mass of snowberry. 
This is neutral in effect and makes a good 
filler. With this can be used a ground cover of 
myrtle to give foliage when the snowberry 
loses its leaves and to form a base for bulbs. 
In the window boxes are Rosy Morn petu- 
nias and in the tubs on the front porch box 
trees, with a touch of wild clematis on the 
rail. And here on each side are lemon day- 
lilies to give color and fill in the space under 
the shrubs. 

The small garden off the porch, developed 
on the sunny side, is filled with such old-fash- 
ioned flowers as hollyhocks, larkspur, pinks, 
iris, lilies, and bleedingheart, planted infor- 
mally but held in restraint by the rail fence 
and hedge. This hedge, of clipped California 
privet, is continued around the front and 
sides of the lot. Two apple trees, one at the 
front to frame the entrance path and one at 
the rear to give a setting to the garden, com- 
plete the principal planting. On the plan 
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those plants that are cross-hatched form the 
nucleus of the planting which can be put in 
first, the other to be added later. 


IT. Of Sturdier Character 


i ye house, although still of the cottage 
type, is of a more bold and sturdy char- 
acter than the one on the preceding page and 
requires foliage of a coarser, heavier texture. 
Laurel is therefore used as the principal mass 
under the windows and at the left of the door. 
This gives a solidity to the foundation of the 
house, although it does not mask it. In pots 
at each side of the door are red cedars which 
are also coarse in texture. Planted with the 
laurel are azaleas which will add the interest 
of twigs to the laurel leaves in winter. The 
variety used, arborescens, is low and compact 
and particularly shapely both with and with- 
out its leaves. In June and July it will add 
the further interest of its white blossoms. 
Both these azaleas and the laurel will make 
interesting silhouettes, especially if the house 
is whitewashed. At the junction of the main 
house with the chimney is a flowering dog- 
wood. This should be selected especially for 
this position. It should be a specimen tree 
with one stem, picturesque in form, and 
trained to branch toward the left. It should 
be not too heavy in character, but should 
have delicate tracery to be outlined against 
the house. 

This house faces northwest and this front 
planting has been chosen for this orientation 
as well as for the character of the house. 
Both the dogwood and the azaleas like the 
acid soil that is demanded by the laurel. 

On the chimney bay is an evergreen vine, 
Euonymus radicans, which with the blueberry 
at the corner will be sufficient planting for 
this side. Where hardy, English ivy can be 
used instead. This blueberry will add in 
winter the interest of its delicate red twiggery. 
It also likes acid soil. (Continued on page 362) 
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THIS ILLUSTRATION shows one end of the room with flower sink surrounded by shelves for vases and 
baskets. Here the freshly cut flowers can be brought and arranged and then carried directly to the house. 


At the left is a pine secretary where garden books and records can be kept safely under cover 


HIS room, which is designed 

to be used for arranging flow- 
ers, for potting, for keeping flow- 
er records, and for an  open- 
air tea room, is inspired by the 
New England woodshed with its 
three flattened arches. It may be 
connected to the house, forming 
a link with the house and garage, 
or it can be placed as a separate 
building across the back of a 
narrow suburban lot. It should 
open toward the south and in 
either case it should be intimately 
connected with the garden. 

This room will make an excel- 
lent place for study and garden 
meditations as well as for work. 
It may be screened and protected 
by rolled awnings or Venetian 
blinds in summer and glazed in 
winter, but if it is used as a winter 
room it should, to protect the 
plumbing, have some heat in 
addition to the open fire. The 
floor of the room is brick and the 
walls, with exposed studs, are 
stained the color of old pine. 
The furniture is attractive but 
practical, the secretary housing 


the garden books and records, and 
the table and chairs providing a 
place for tea after garden chores 
are over. The principal decoration 
is contributed by the exposed pots 
and vases, baskets and watering 
pots. 

On this page are shown a plan 
of the room and a _ perspective 
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looking toward the flower sink. 
On the opposite page are the four 
elevations of the room. A study 
of these elevations and plan to- 
gether will disclose the many 
fascinating uses of the room. At 
the left end, for example, is a 
corner for potting and transplant- 
ing. Under the counter are bins 
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PLAN OF THE ROOM Showing the many convenient cupboards and 
open shelves and the placing of the furniture 
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for sand, loam, and leaf mould, 
while above are shelves for flower- 
pots and hooks for small tools. 
The bins may be reached from the 
front, the upper board being 
removed as the pile diminishes. 
Here also is a sink to aid in the 
operation of potting, for washing 
flowerpots, and for spraying small 
plants. Underneath is a cupboard 
for fertilizers, stakes, raffia, basket 
of small tools, knife, and such. 
At the right of this is a cupboard 
for the storage of the glazed 
doors which are to be put on in 
the fall. 

At the opposite end, in an 
alcove which can be shut off by 
folding doors, is another sink for 
the arrangement of flowers. Here 
are shelves for vases and for 
gathering baskets. Here all the 
freshly cut flowers can be brought 
and arranged for the house and 
also the vases of old flowers to be 
replaced. A cupboard on the left 
of the sink holds cushions and tea 
things and the door at the right 
may lead to the main house or 
may conceal another cupboard. 
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ABOVE Is A SKETCH of the fireplace side of the room. The construction is of the simplest, with 
exposed studs and rafters, brick floor, and plank doors. Below is a view of the room as seen from the 
outside, and, at the bottom of the page, the two end elevations are shown 
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OUR HOME BUILDERS SERVI ae 
CONSIDERS THE 


For lo! the winter ts past; the rain 1s 


over and gone; the flowers appear on the 


earth; the time of the singing of birds ts 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. 

— SONG OF SOLOMON 





Uncovering the Garden 


ARCH in the region around 
Boston seldom displays any 
lamblike qualities until well after the 
twenty-first. We are too eager to get 
the garden uncovered at the first sign 
of spring, or at the official calendar 
date, even if the weather is slow in 
catching up. 

But there is no hurry. In fact, tak- 
ing off three or four inches of leaves or 
straw exposes the young shoots to too 
sudden sunlight, and the thaws leave 
the shoots out of the ground to be 
dried by the wind and burned by the 
sun. If plants do not actually die after 
such treatment, at least they are un- 
comfortable during it and weakened at 
the start of the season. 

The proper way to uncover the 
perennial garden is to take off one 
layer at a time, and to loosen the rest 
gently to let in air. 

If there are bulbs which look pale 
and yellow, they need sun, and the 
covering may be removed to within an 
inch of the ground. If you have ever- 
green branches as well as leaves, put 
back the branches. If you have a good 
supply of these, all the leaves may be 
removed and these branches replaced, 
for they give shade and ventilation 
and form a perfect winter covering. 

Bulbs wake up early. Snowdrops, 
Eranthis, and crocus may be in bloom 
now, and all the bulbs have their green 
shoots above ground this month. 


When the snowdrops bloom it is time 
to begin to uncover the garden — but 
they will push up and do all the better 
for a light cover left on their feet. Let 
the other plants sleep on, especially in 
exposed or cold places where they are 
still dormant. 

Evergreens had a hard time last fall 
during the drought, so that we must be 
doubly careful not to expose them 
now to drying winds. If we do get a 
hot spell, remove enough of the cover- 
ing so that they will not sweat. Leave 
them shaded from the sun during 
March, but be sure they have air, and 
if possible water the roots. Often- 
times an evergreen which looks quite 
dead at this season responds actively 
to spring watering. Boxwood, whose 
roots run deep, is particularly respon- 
sive to an overnight watering in the 
spring. Do not water the foliage in the 
sun, however. Leave all burlap wind- 
breaks and sun tents on until April. 

Uncover the climbing roses and the 
hybrid perpetuals. Teas and hybrid 
teas may be left until April. When the 
ground is workable, and not before, 
dig out the standard tree roses from 
their trenches and plant them upright. 
Remove mounded soil from Buddleia 
and tender roses. 


Among Early-Flowering Trees 


THE flowering trees which bloom ear- 
liest of all are probably the most 
liked. These include the plums and 
cherries and magnolias, which are 
fine companions for the flower garden 
and lawn. 

With others whose 


these come 


names are not so familiar, but which 
we shall meet from now on in bloom 
in almost every park or collection of 
plants on a large scale, where these 
are often used for their early blossoms 
as Well as other interesting qualities. 





PLANT TRILLIUMS in deep, rich, moist soil in semi-shade among 


ferns 


MARCH 


The Cornelian-cherry (Cornus mas) 
is the first of the large dogwoods to 
bloom. It is a small tree or large 
shrub, symmetrical, wide spreading, 
as broad as high where it has room 
to develop, and often spreading fifteen 
feet or more. 

This useful member of plant society 
has been holding its tight little tor- 
pedo-like buds ready since October. 
The little yellow flowers in thick 
clusters will soon burst forth into 
bloom all over the tree, if they have 
not already done so. It is an excellent 
subject for a specimen where large- 
scale plants are needed, or planted 
more closely for a background screen. 
The foliage is a good neutral green 
like that of most dogwoods, and it 
turns yellow in the fall. 

It requires a moist, rich soil and 
is often used near ponds or streams. 
The twigs are more woody than those 
of the red-twigged dogwoods and the 
plant is slower growing. The fruit is a 
soft, pulpy, cornelian-red berry similar 
to a small sweet olive. The birds like 
it. 

The Canada plum (Prunus nigra) 
in flower is one of the most lovely 
sights among flowering trees. Its 
dark twiggy branches are literally 
covered with pure white cherry blos- 
soms almost like popcorn. These have 
reddish stems and turn pinkish when 
they fade, unlike the flowers of the 
American plum (P. americana). It 
differs from this also in having more 
bluntly cut leaves and larger, earlier 
flowers. The early flowers before the 
leaves are the chief attraction of both 
these trees, for the foliage is unin- 
teresting and the fruit poor. The 
American plum is the most commonly 
found native plum. 

Spicebush (Benzoin axstivale) is 
another early native shrub or tree, 
eight to fifteen feet high, commonly 
found in Northern swamps, and a fine 
subject for native planting in moist, 
peaty places in the semi-shade. 

Its tiny yellow flowers which come 
before the leaves are very decorative 
all winter as buds on the dark twigs 
and branches. 

The leaves are bright green, fairly 
large, and turn brilliant yellow in the 
fall. The fruit is a single red berry in 
September, but it is not always present, 
as the male and female flowers are 
on different trees. All parts of the tree 
have a refreshing aromatic taste. 


Low Evergreens in March 


Most low evergreens at this season 
have a dull, rusty, dead look. There 
are some which appear more attractive 
than others and these should be pre- 
ferred in city planting. 

The Ware arborvite (Thuja oc- 
cidentalis wareana) is very good, with 
dark green foliage, while our common 
arborvite (Thuja occidentalis) is in 
its annual brownish state, looking as 
if it had died during the winter, though 
it will come to life later. 

The Hinoki cypress (Chamacyparis 
obtusa) and its dwarf form (C. obtusa 
nana) both keepa constant blue-green 
color. This is much the best of all the 
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Chamecyparis. The Football Cypress 
variety also has a good color. ~ 

Tamarix savin (flatter than Pfitzer 
juniper) is a very satisfactory bush 
in March and the best juniper for 
city yards. 

All Japanese yews (that is, the va- 
tious forms of Taxus cuspidata) are 
hard to beat in this late winter color 
category as in most others. 

The two kerrias (Rhodotypos ker- 
rioides and Kerria japonica), though 
not evergreen, are worth mentioning 
here. In leaf these are dull shrubs, 
but at this season the white kerria 
has lively brown twigs and_ black 
seeds, a good companion shrub for 
the low evergreens. The yellow kerria 
is still better, with delicate bright 
green arching branches. These two 
plants are very easy to grow. 





GARDEN-GRAMS 





1. Feed house plants every two weeks 
with liquid fertilizer now that their 
active season has begun. 1" ¥ 





2. Plant roses as soon as the ground is 
workable — that is, when it has 
dried out enough not to be muddy. 
Roses do better if planted while 
dormant. * ’ ’ ’ ’ 





3. Finish spraying trees for scale. 





4. Prune late-flowering shrubs now if 
they need thinning or reshaping. 
Top-dress lilacs with old manure. 
They like frequent feeding. 7 1* 





5. Prepare and plant cold frames. 
Ventilate on sunny days, but cover 
every night. * ’ ’ ’ ’ 





6. In laying a dry wall a certain 
amount of mortar may be used. It 
helps considerably to keep the 
stones from falling, and if it is not 
continuous enough to make the wall 
a solid unit it will do no harm even 
if the wall heaves during cold 
weather. ’ ’ ’ yoo 





7. Cut black knots from cherry trees. 


8. Paint stakes and flats left from last 
r r r 


year. * Lf y 








9. Hang a bunch of raffia on the inside 
of the tool-house door. White raffia 
is stronger than dyed raffia and 
much cheaper. 7 ’ ’ ’ 


Poultry manure much diluted with 
water and used on the beds will make 
laurel leaves richer and greener. * 





10. 


So 





11. Cut brown-tailed moths’ nests from 
the branches of trees. They look 
like bunches of curled-up dead 
leaves and are generally out toward 
the ends of the branches. * ‘ 





12. This is the month in which to get big 
tree planting out of the way. * 





13. Top-dress 


the lawn with bone 
meal. * ’ 1 


LA r 7 


QUESTIONS about 
plants and planting will be answered 
if you write to Miss Mary P. 
Cunnincuam, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston. Please enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
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APESTRIES for furniture coverings offer 
7 rarely stimulating source of decoration! 
No other fabric brings to the modern ensemble 
such depth and play of color, such richness 
of texture and design. 

Some of the glamour and romance of the 
past comes into the room of today with one 
‘of these tapestries. And not only comes, but 
stays; for fine tapestries, like the priceless 
‘antique rugs of the Orient, seem only to grow 
lovelier with the passing of years. 

The lovely chair tapestry shown here well 
illustrates the distinction which marks each 
piece included in the Schumacher collection. 
It is a charming floral pattern, woven in softly 
variegated shades of beige, rust, green and 
brown on a background of mellow rose! 

Among Schumacher fabrics you will find 
examples of all types and all periods—the 
best creations of contemporaries and the time- 
tested designs of the past. Your decorator, 
upholsterer or the decorating service of your 
- department store will gladly obtain samples 


for you—whatever your decorating need. 


"Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration.” 
This generously illustrated booklet suggests a 
wealth of decorative possibilities for fabrics. 
It will help you to plan intelligently with your 
decorator... and to discover many new sources 
of charm for your home. It will be sent to 
you without charge, upon request. 

Write F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-3, 60 W. 
40th St., New York, Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only of deco- 
' rative drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices 
also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 





splendor to furniture of today 





This charming tapestry, designed especially for a chair, is woven 


in warm tones of beige, rust and green on a rose background, 


or on a soft hazelnut or a subdued green background 


F-SCHUMACHER:& CO 
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patterns, is the silver of Spanish Colonial ances- 
try. With its dramatic escutcheon and finely 
wrought ornament, it is a choice ideally suited not 
only to the architecture of California and Palm 
Beach, but also to the many delightful Spanish 
houses and apartments under Northern skies. 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY PATTERN 
and its contemporary, MARY II, have the same 
basic lines and border. Handles in the MARY II 
design are ornamented after the manner of mare 
quetry in furniture of the time. Both patterns are 
planned for the panelled walls, beamed ceilings 
and stately furniture of English dining rooms. 


OS 
~{?- 





THE HOUSE BELUTISCUL 


MARY Il: WILLIAM & MARY 










Z 
( 0 the woman with an instinct fo 
, exquisite living, sterling silver is; 
supremely satisfying possession. She ep. 
joys it with eyes that understand artistry, 
with a touch sensitive to fine things. Ani 
she responds to the significance of solid 
silver as a symbol of the genuine, the last 
ing, the well bred. 


But this modern hostess sees her silverh 


not only asa thing of beauty in itself. She 
considers it as an integral part of a deco- 
rative ensemble. She chooses it as an a- 
cessory to harmonize with the architecture 
of her house, the style of her furniture 
and all the related appointments of her 
dining room. For her, whose taste is 9 
discriminating, Rogers, Lunt and Bowlen 
have designed Treasure Solid Silver in 
the accepted period styles. 


Early American. Spanish Colonial. Early 
English. Georgian. These are the mos 
important periods in the decoration of 
American homes. An artistic inheritance 


from Colonial forebears . . . New Eng-f 
land founders, Spanish grandees, Knick-} 


erbocker patroons and Southern cavalier 
... these four styles have a permanent 
place in our culture. 


Treasure patterns, inspired by these tr 
ditions, are designed for a modern age. 
Modified to meet twentieth century 


needs, they are understanding interpre 


tations of the period spirit. 


ROGERS-LUNT 
SILVERS MIT HS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of Amerus 
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ure presents the appropriate silverware, 
from the young bride’s simpler table set- 
ting to the ceremonious array of formal 


dinners. 


All the Treasure designs illustrated on 
these pages may be matched in hollow- 
ware... tea sets and coffee sets, serving 


| dishes and candle sticks . . . beautifully 


balanced shapes, subtly modeled surfaces, 
that proclaim an aristocratic heritage and 
distinguished craftsmanship. 


Most jewelers are prepared to show you 
Treasure Solid Silver in its various styles, 
but should you care to have the advice of 
our Service Department in selecting your 
pattern, write us about the decorative 


_ theme of your house, and particularly of 


your dining room, and we will be glad 
to send you special information and any 
descriptive booklets you may desire. 


Asa member of the Sterling Silversmiths 
Guild of America, we are also able to 
extend to you, through leading jewelry 
shops, the privilege of purchasing Treas- 
ure Solid Silver out of income. Should it 
happen that you are unable to arrange for 
this service, please write us, and we will 
be glad to supply you with the name of a 
conveniently situated jeweler who has 


' such facilities. 


© BOWLEN CoO. 


CREATORS of DISTINCTIVE TABLEWARE 





Amerie ® 


GREENFIELD+ ACASS., 


‘Treasure Solid Silver 


STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


the Deaailisie i 
Ensen of Your omnes, 


For every occasion of entertaining, Treas- 
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THE ADAM STYLE 








1 BY 











THE TREASURE ADAM PATTERN is in- 
spired by the technique of the Adam brothers, those 
renowned designers of eighteenth century dwell- 
ings and décors. This design expresses the deli- 
cacy and dignified charm of the Georgian style, a 
period graciously interpreted in modern dining 
rooms and drawing rooms. 


THE EARLY AMERICAN STYLE is shown 
in tevo variations—altogether simple, or with the 
eagran ing equally characteristic of our ancestors’ 

er. This favorite pattern among recent brides 
may be correctly used with either the simple, New 
England type of maple furniture or for dining 
rooms in colonial mahogany. 
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dines of the decorations of the period 
yet SO carefully 
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INSDECTION INVITED +» DROTOGRADHS OF 
OTHER SERVICES MAILED UPON REQUEST 


BAILEY- BANKS & 
BIDDLE Co. 


Jewelers — Silversmiths ~ Stationers ~Feraldists 
1218 to 22 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Goop Drsicn Pius Goop PERsoNALITy 
(Continued from page 286) 


pulsatilla — all contribute to this 
palette. Later, there are German 
iris in the deep yellow of Sherwin- 
Wright and Shekinah, the blue 
of I. pallida, choice purple like 
Souvenir de Madame Gaudichau, 
the iridescent Mother of Pearl, and 
the dusky Valkyrie; and peonies 
of sulphur, blush-pink, and purest 
white — Duchesse de Nemours, 
Rosy Dawn, and Festiva Maxima. 

The wall makes a background 
for a magnificent display of the 
taller flowers; larkspur in lavender 
and blue contrasting with golden 
thermopsis, sulphur meadowrue, 
silvery Madonna lilies and orange 
Lilium hansoni, and, later, lemon 
hollyhocks, the steely blue of 
globethistles, fragrant Artemisia 
vulgaris, sulphur dahlias, and blue 
aster Climax. 

Phlox there is, in the clear 
warm pink of Atlas, Elizabeth 
Campbell, Matilda, and En- 
chantress; in the lavender of Maid 
Marian, Antonin Mercié, Eugene 
Danzanvilliers, and Widar; and 
the true violet of Iris and Blue Hill. 

Annuals are used with selective 
discrimination: deep blue pha- 
celia seeded into the crannies of 
the walk; next, ageratum, fnauve 
petunias, and the trailing violet of 
the moss verbenas; next, ranks of 
single blue China asters with sea- 
lavender and discreet clumps of 
deep purple and sulphur gladioli. 
In the background, with the 
choicest of the blue hardy asters, 
Blue Gem and Queen Mary, are 
effective masses of lemon and or- 
ange marigolds. 

In the rose walk, color riots un- 
restrained, in striking contrast to 
the restful dignity of the main 
garden. Here are sweet-Williams 





in a gamut of reds and pinks, col. 
umbines of crimson and gold, 
peonies of flesh-pink maroon and 
deep rose; and phloxes which are 
the reddest of the reds — Fire. 
brand, Deutschland, Commander 
and Beacon — coppery snapdrag. 
ons, bronze Helenium, and chrys. 
anthemums. By way of surprise, 
against the cedars at the far end 
flourishes a dazzling rose, Pay 
Scarlet Climber. 

Everything is carefully labeled 
for identification, and part of the 
enjoyment derived from the gar- 
den lies in searching the blue. 
print for the name of a tulip, an 
iris, a rose, or a peony. Further 
pleasure lies in the fact that we are 
never through — next year we 
must establish some Christmas 
roses under the apple tree. 

The latest bit ot fun has beena 
model, made so the owner can 
carry the garden with her to town 
in winter. It is fascinating indeed 
to see the walls and walks made of 
real stones; the miniature rose 
arches; the little gates carved 
from wooden plant labels; the 
tiny flower baskets with fruits 
modeled from clay; the pointed 
cedars made of the seed spikes of 
Spir@a tomentosa; the brilliant 
roses made from beads; the flowers 
made of such trifles as the orange 
pod of a bittersweet; the apple 
tree blushing pink, made from | 
know not what... . 

We are still at it. Next year we 
may build the terrace behind the 
house — perhaps the arbor of 
brown carven beams. Still plan- 
ning, still pursuing perfection, 
which, though unattainable by 
man in one life, is exemplified in 
every flower that grows. 








GARDEN-MAKING STEP By STEP 
(Continued from page 287) 


than will those of plants which are 
moved later. 

If the garden is started in the 
autumn, it is a valuable step for- 
ward to have all the grading and 
preparation of the soil undertaken 
in August or in early September. 
The planting can proceed from the 
middle or end of September (de- 
pending on the season) until the 
ground closes with the frosts. 
The early autumn planting is 
preferable, since it allows the 
plants to become established be- 
fore the cold winter sets in and 
consequently there is less loss from 
winterkilling. 

Old gardens may be renovated 
in the spring or in the fall. Avoid 
being overambitious and starting 


to dig up the plants so early that 
one cannot tell which are living 
and which are dead! From many 
apparently dead plants life springs 
up from the living roots, and by 
practising a little self-restraint 
and waiting for the green shoots to 
appear, a number of plants will 
later burst into bloom that other- 
wise might have been relegated to 
the rubbish pile. 

In the autumn the plants should 
not be disturbed until they ap- 
pear on the wane, a sign that 
their sap is running down and that 
they are just beginning to think 
about settling down fog their win- 
ter’s rest. 

After removing the plants from 
the old flower beds the subsequent 
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Mellow beauty of 
rare cabinetwork .. . 
melody of deep- 
toned chimes... and 
the accuracy of 


modern electric time 


eveze Clocks. 


with Telechron electric motors 
























































Tuere are certain things about which a real home revolves. The 
master craftsmen of Colonial America knew it. And for those 
homes most worthy of the name, they created sturdy, venerable 
grandfather's clocks . . . marking the hours. . . showing the phases 
of the moon. . . filling the house with music and content. @ For 
the homes of today, Revere has created floor clocks no whit less 
fine — with the greater convenience and accuracy entailed by 
modern life. Rich cabinetwork. Distinguished period designs. 
Elaborately etched and inlaid dials. Full-toned Westminster, 
Canterbury, or Whittington chimes. Or a ship’s bell strike. © 
And fit complement to the artistry of these cases is the precision 
of the Telechron motor inside. Synchronized with the Telechron 
Master Clock in your power house, it delivers accurate time, once 
you've plugged in the clock and set the hands. No winding, oiling, 
cleaning or regulating. @ Illustrated above is Hanover, a Colonial 
finest Honduras mahogany, with Spanish high- 

714” high, it is priced at $375. At the right 
121,” 


design in the 
lighted finish. 
is R-130, a Gothic design in the same wood and finish. 
high, it sells for $88. @ There are many other Revere Clocks 
ranging in price from $40 to $1200. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, “Observatory Time.” Revere Clock Co., 451 MeMillan 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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: Cuarm ... to some it is the gay sunlight flash- 
ing on southern seas. To others, perhaps, it is 
the irresistible strains of a Wagnerian symphony. 
Or it may be a cozy nook by the fireside when 
the wind is blustering. 


In the home the fascination of furnishings in 
good taste appeals to all. Here it is that fine 
pottery has a part to play . . . such delightful 


creations as come from the Roseville potteries. 


You find in Roseville Pottery a charm that 
endures . . . for it has been permanently wrought 
by artists who love their craft so much that they 
have devoted a lifetime to it. 


Glorious shapes... exquisite blending of twilight 
tints... the subtle beauty of cherished heirlooms 
... these are the charm of Roseville bowls, jars, vases 
and candlesticks. Lovely selections for the home, 
for gifts or prizes, may be seen at leading stores. 
The interesting story of pottery is told 
in the booklet, “Pottery.” 


Write for your copy 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio, 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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GARDEN-MAKING STEP By STEP 


(Continued from page 332) 


treatment of the soil will vary 
according to the existing condi- 
tions. Ordinarily the soil will be 
acid or sour and will require a 
thorough liming. If this is the 
case the soil will have shown a 
greenish color from time to time, 
or the plants will have been poor 
growers. To counteract this con- 
dition a top-dressing of hydrated 
lime should be spread over the 
surface of the beds, heavily enough 
to appear like a light snowfall. It 
should be raked into the soil and 
allowed to be washed down by the 
rains before the next step is taken, 
which is to spread well-rotted 
manure over the bed, completely 





of topsoil, and if the rich, dark 
earth can run deeper, so much the 
better. A top-dressing of well. 
rotted manure should next be 
spread at the rate of thirty cords 
to the acre. It is then spaded un- 
der, but care should be taken not 
to dig so deeply as to bring to the 
surface any of the subsoil. After 
the digging has been completed a 
good commercial fertilizer should 
be applied, spread at the rate of 
six hundred pounds to the acre. 
The area is then given a very care- 
ful raking, pulverizing the soil 
thoroughly and bringing it to an 
even tilth. 

It is important to procure the 


Photograph by Antosnerte Perret 
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A PLEASING DESIGN for the larger and more formal gard 


covering the soil. It is then spaded 
under to the depth of a foot, raked 
into a fine tilth, and if after set- 
tling the bed is above the surface 
of the ground, a little soil should 
be removed. 

Sometimes the method is re- 
versed — the manure is spread 
and dug under, then the lime is 
applied. The chief thing to re- 
member is not to apply the ma- 
nure and the lime together, as the 
lime liberates the ammonia in the 
manure. 

If the garden is partly in the 
shade, lime will in every likelihood 
be its chief requirement. Without 
a generous supply of sunshine the 
use of large quantities of manure 
should be avoided, as the nitrogen 
will stimulate plant growth and 
the shade will tend to make the 
plants grow tall anyway. The 
actual dividing and resetting of 
the old plants will be discussed in 
a later article. 

As a large proportion of most 
gardens is made up of grass, it 
seems advisable to give some sug- 
gestions as to how to procure a 
good turf area. The ground 
should be brought to the proper 
grade, and all stones, sticks, and 
such removed. If possible the 
upper five or six inches should be 


kind of grass seed that will grow 
fine rather than coarse grass, and 
which will also contain the mini- 
mum amount of weed seeds. The 
following mixture will give these 
results, the quantity given being 
enough to seed one acre: — 


15 pounds Rhode Island Bent (re- 
cleaned) 

35 pounds Kentucky Bluegrass (re- 
cleaned) 

25 pounds Redtop (recleaned) 
5 pounds White Clover (recleaned). 


Much of the success of the lawn 
depends upon the way the grass 
seed is sown — it should be broad- 
casted evenly by hand. So often 
when a handful of seed is being 
spread the sower grows impatient 
at the end and drops the remainder 
of it too quickly, thus causing 
ugly thick patches to grow up in 
the lawn. When the seed has been 
sown it should be very lightly 
raked in, and then rolled with a 
heavy hand roller. If after two 
weeks of ordinary growing weath- 
er there are any parts of the lawn 
which have failed to give a stand 
of grass, such parts should be 
raked up, reseeded, and rolled as 
before. 

The later care of the lawn plays 
an important réle. The young 
grass is not given its first mowing 
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The Sherwood Desk, with its burled 
panels, rugged carving and old-time 
drawer pulls, is made from English 
pollard oak—perhaps from the 
same noble trees that bowed as Robin 


Hood and Maid Marian rode by. 


Fine craftsmanship 


MARCH 


1930 
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has not disappeared... 


it still survives. in this unique Connecticut colony 


pss may have thought that superb 
furniture craftsmanship ended with 
the passing of the 18th Century masters— 
Phyfe, Sheraton, Chippendale, Hepple- 
white. 

You are nearly right. There is, however, 
an outstanding exception. In the Danersk 
Shops in Connecticut, fine furniture is pro- 
duced by a colony of Scotch and English 
craftsmen, trained from youth in the care- 
ful, old-time traditions of cabinetmaking 
and joinery. 





These craftsmen work not against the 
ands of a time clock, but in line with the 
standards of the old-school masters, and 
with the advantage of more than a century 


of — 
agerly sought and deservedly prized, 





Danersk Furniture contributes incompar- 
able charm and dignity to every room in 
the home—and to the business office of the 
man of affairs. 

The design of the Ladder-Back Bed 
here pictured is based upon the old-time 
ladder-back chairs found in the colonial 
homes of the Hudson Valley. The wood is 
mellow maple and among the interesting 
features are the duck feet, mushroom turn- 
ings in the footboard and lovely urn-shaped 
finials. 

The comfortable Danersk Chair shown 
above, is modeled after a rare Queen Anne 
piece with cabriole legs connected by 


stretchers. It is made with mortise and 
tenon construction, hand pegged joints and 
other interesting characteristics of fine 
craftsmanship. The English original was 
valued at $3,000. The Danersk reproduc- 
tion, though it can be had covered with 
gros point, petit point or other pedigreed 
materials, is quite moderately priced. 

The Cavalier spirit of Virginia of the 
18th Century is echoed in this Danersk 
Sideboard. Like all Danersk Furniture it 
is hand-made. The frame is of choicest 
grain mahogany, enriched with crotch 
woods and inlays of satinwood, holly and 
amaranth. 

Many of our patrons are enriching their 
homes by securing a single piece of Danersk 
Furniture at a time, their collections grow- 
ing from year to year. 

ou will thoroughly enjoy a leisurely 
visit to our showrooms where you will find 
hundreds of single and related pieces, in- 
cluding authentic reproductions of famous 
creations of the past, suitable for dining 
room, bedroom and living room. 





DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION — Designers and makers of choice furniture 


New York: 383 Mapison AVENUE 


Cuicaco: 620 NortH MicuiGAN AVENUE 


CLeveLanb: 11129 Euctip AVENUE 


Distrisutors— Boston: 132 Newsury StreEtT—Los Ancetes: 2869 West 71H STREET 
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ROOMS 
REQUIRE REDECORATING ? 


O they seem bright and cheerful? If not, doubtless 

it is because the wallpaper has lost its freshness. At 

all events, if you are not exactly satisfied, we suggest that 

you ask your dealer to show you some of the charming new 
Lloyd Imported Wallpapers, ranging from Colonial patterns | 


to the latest modernistic designs. 
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One of the newest and 
smartest designs in jet 
black on yellow ground. 








A delightful pattern, 
to be had in light green 
or peach ground. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO. INC. | 


48 WEST 48th STREET 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK BOSTON 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 71 Washington St. 420 Boylston St. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
1121 Market Street 290 York Street 
R. C. DANCER, Inc.) (H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
1 Wellington St., W. 
(F.C. DAVIDGE & CO., Ltd.) 


PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN 


1620 Spruce Street 


(JOHN H. WHITWELL, Inc.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
111 Chestnut Street 
H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


GaRDEN-Mak1nG Step By STEP 
(Continued from page 334) 


until it is about three inches in 
height. When it has become well 
established a cutting every week 
is required to preserve its fine 
quality. Neglected grass grows 
very coarse. In excessively hot, 
dry spells, which often occur in 
July and August, an occasional 
mowing should be omitted to 
prevent the roots from burning 
out. During the heat of the 
summer the lawn mowers should 
also be set higher to avoid the 
burning of the grass which so 
often impairs the appearance of 
the garden. Watering in dry, 
warm weather is quite necessary. 

A top-dressing of sheep manure 
can be advantageously applied 
every spring, using three or four 
hundred pounds to the acre. If 
this can be repeated once or twice 
each season it will more than 
repay for the effort, stimulating 
the growth and in this way dis- 
couraging the much-dreaded crab 
grass from taking possession. 

When the crab grass once 
appears the only remedy is to 
remove it roots and all by hand, 
using sharp knives for the work. 
Refill the hole with good soil, and 
reseed. When large Jawn areas are 
covered with crab grass it is best 
to plough or to dig up the entire 
lawn in the autumn, leaving the 
upturned earth in its rough condi- 
tion to allow the roots of the pest 
to be destroyed by the severity of 
winter. The lawn can safely be 
remade in the spring. 

Various kinds of paths are 
found in gardens. From = an 
esthetic point of view sod paths 
are very lovely against the color- 
ing in the flower beds. Stone 
paths may add an _ extremely 
artistic note, and brick and gravel 
walks also stand hard wear. 


LATE rock is extensively used, 

having soft shades of colors that 
give an excellent effect. If the 
foundation of such a path is not 
well made the slate will become 
uneven and will break in time. 
First of all a subgrade should be 
made twelve inches below the 
finished surface. If loam is found 
at this depth it should be removed 
and replaced with subsoil, which 
should be firmly rammed down. 
Next a course of broken stone or 
spalls is laid, care being taken to 
work the smaller stones into the 
interstices to make as solid a 
foundation as possible. A bed of 
sand is spread over this, and up- 
on it the flagstones are placed. 
Stones of various sizes should be 
used in order to make irregularly 
placed interior joints. The joints 


may vary from one to three inches 
in width and may be filled in with 
a mixture of three parts topsoil 
to one part well-rotted manure, 
to provide a bed for grass seed or a 
home for fascinating diminutive 
rock plants. For utilitarian pur- 
poses the joints are frequently 
filled in with cement. 

Ordinary stepping-stones do not 
usually require subdrainage and 
are set intothe ground to the depth 
necessary to bring them on a level 
with the surrounding sod. 

Brick paths may be made by 
excavating to a sufficient depth to 
allow for six inches of drainage, 
using cinders or gravel and tamp- 
ing them thoroughly. Over this is 
placed a layer of sand one inch 
deep, into which the bricks are 
laid. The walk should be made 
with a crown; if it is four or five 
feet wide a one-inch crown should 
be allowed. There are many de- 
signs for the bricklaying, the her- 
ringbone and the square designs 
being among the most popular. 


N constructing gravel paths 

the subgrade is brought to four 
inches below the finished grade; 
it is then rammed firmly and is 
made with a crown of at least one 
inch to every foot. Upon this is 
spread a layer three inches thick of 
crushed stone, using stone of a 
size that will pass through a ring 
one and a half inches in diameter. 
After it is evenly spread it should 
be watered and rolled, being care- 
ful to conform to the crown of 
the subgrade. Upon this layer of 
stone the gravel should be spread 
to the depth of one inch, using 
gravel that will pass through a 
half-inch ring. It is then watered, 
raked, and rolled, and brought to 
a crown of one quarter of an inch 
to one foot. 

Another formula to follow is to 
make a foundation of cinders 
about six inches deep, and over 
this to spread a three-inch layer of 
gravel, adding a little more gravel 
to the centre to provide for the 
crown. 

Cinder walks are sometimes 
used, and tanbark is soft and 
springy underfoot. Each of these 
should be spread in a subgrade 
and brought to the level of the 
surrounding ground, with a slight 
crown. 

Whatever the garden may be, 
small or large, formal or informal, 
it will give great delight to the 
one who creates it, in the oppor- 
tunity both for self-expression and 
for watching the marvelous un- 
folding of Nature from day to 
day. 
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ground. It is very floriferous, and 
early, making it splendid both for 
massing and for cutting. Santa 
Barbara is the best by far of the 
lavender-blues. Its flowers are 
very large, the texture is fine, and 
the falls are horizontal, making it 
most decorative. It is extremely 
effective massed by itself, or near 
Mrs. Dean’s San Gabriel. Sil- 
verado is an unusual iris, with 
silvery-lavender standards, falls 
of plumbago-blue, and a_ vivid 
orange beard at the centre of the 
flower. It is vigorous, and has 
fine form and substance. 


LAVENDER 

The lavenders of the pallida 
group are particularly lovely and 
remind one very much of orchids, 
to which the iris is botanically 
related. Aurifero is a distinct, 
vigorous flower, with standards of 
palest lavender, flaring falls of 
flushed rosy-lavender, and a bril- 
liant golden beard, which gives 
this variety its name. Bravura 
has immense, well-formed flowers 
of rosy lilac, borne in profusion on 
stout, well-branched stems. Con- 
quistador is one of the most 
splendid irises in existence, bear- 
ing very large flowers, from deep 
mauve to light violet, on ex- 
tremely tall stems. Its foliage is 
very attractive all the year 
around. Coronado is a marvelous 
flower, somewhat similar to Asia 
but even finer and more vigorous. 
It has lavender standards, and 
flaring falls of muscat paling to 
lavender at the edges. The style 
arms and beard are golden, and it 
blooms over a very long season. 
El Capitan is a most majestic 
manganese-violet bicolor, having 
marvelous substance, great size, 
and a very long blooming period. 
This, the only one saved for 
naming from a splendid batch of 
four hundred and fifty seedlings, 
Was given a rating of ninety-five 
and an Award of Merit when it 
was first shown. It is a superb 
variety. 

Estrellon has large flowers with 
standards of white flushed with 
lavender and yellow, and falls 
veined red-purple, edged with the 
coloring in the standards. Though 
the coloring is more like that of the 
amena group, it is of Alcazar 
growth, being very hardy and 
floriferous. Frieda Mohr is one 
of those rare flowers which ab- 
solutely defy anyone to command 
enough superlatives to describe 
them adequately. This iris was 
selected to bear the name of Mrs. 
Mohr by Mr. Mitchell from all 
the rest of the Mohr seedlings, 
after naming William Mohr in 
honor of its originator. The form 
and texture are exquisite. The 
coloring is that of a Cattleya 


orchid —the standards soft 
flushed lavender, the horizontal 
falls rich rosy lilac, with a rich 
golden beard. The whole flower 
has great luminosity. The flowers 
are immense, averaging six and 
one-half inches from the top of 
the standards to the tips of the 
falls, and six inches across. The 
plant is branched rather high, 
but it is exceedingly well spaced, 
grows vigorously, and_ increases 
rapidly. It is extremely elegant 
indoors, blending with any hang- 
ings, and has an exquisite locust- 


like fragrance. There are few 
things more beautiful than a 


massing of Alcazar; Frieda Mohr 
> 


AJ 









~ 


FRIEDA MOHR has great lumi- 
nosity, with exquisite form 
and texture 


is one of them. It is superb against 
dark shrubbery, or simply as a 
specimen plant. Hidalgo is a very 
large and tall lavender bloom, 
which appears a beautiful orchid- 
pink when the sun shines through 
it, or under electricity. Marion 
Mohr is a beautifully finished flow- 
er of pale glistening lavender, but 
is only desirable for dry climates. 
Senorita is a lovely warm flower, 
borne on tall wiry stems, with 
lavender standards overlaid lumi- 
nous yellow, lilac falls, and prim- 
rose style arms. 


PURPLE 
The purple irises are regal 
ones, heavy with memories of 
old-fashioned gardens. However, 
these newest varieties are hardly 


recognizable as descendants of 


the old germanica family. Al- 
varado is tall and vigorous, with 
flowers of deep rich pansy-purple. 
Balboa, an offspring of Parisiana 
and Mesopotamica, is a bright 
red-violet bicolor. It is very 


hardy, and has large flowers of 


good substance on tall, stout 
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How Robras 20-20 were 
installed in a residence 
in Montilair, N. J. 


Where the 


radiators went 


In the walls, out of sight and out of the way, that’s 
where radiators belong. No one with any decora- 
tive sense will tolerate old fashioned radiators 
enclosed or unenclosed. ROBRAS 20-20 radiators 


permit you to use the best space in the room. 





| These radiators are designed to be concealed. 
They give you the greatest possible heating surface 
in the smallest space. 

This is important to you too. There is already 
space between the inner and outer wall of your pres- 
ent house or apartment for ROBRAS 20-20s. Find 
out about them. ,, OBR AS 30.30 


P <. 
Mail coupon below! & “SU? ED 


ROME BRASS RADIATOR 


CORPORATION 
One East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 


J Address 
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Writtall Seamless Stitch, the 
Hall-Mark of Quality for 
Women Who Know 


holo are women in every community 
who set the standard. Their personal- 
ity, their good taste, their recognition of 
quality are reflected in their appearance, 
manner, dress and home. 


They know—when their gown label reads 
“’Patou,”’ that means perfection of style. 


They know—when silver is hall-marked, 
that silver is a piece of artistry. 


They know — when Whittall weaves a 
rug, that rug is not only the perfection of 
style and the sum of artistry, but also the 
infallible mark of excellence. 


And what is the Whittall Seamless Stitch? 
It is the method by which Whittall Rugs 
are hand-sewed, like French gowns are 
tailored to fit. The Whittall Seamless 
Stitch is the stamp of quality—to the wo- 
men who know. 


For this reason they choose Whittalls, the 
only Masters of this exclusive seam finish- 
ing. Fifty years of carpet weaving have 
bestowed supremacy on Whittall’s weav- 
ing art. This goes deeper than distinc- 
tion of design and color — deep into the 
worsted pile, to the linen weft, to the 
reinforced back, sewed by the Whittall 
Seamless Stitch. 





THE 
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The Whittall Seamless Stitch is an assurance 
of rugs fitting the individual room, even as 
the women who know demand their mo- 
dish frocks to fit—their hats properly sized. 
And they may have them with the further 
assurance that the Whittall Seamless Stitch 
is, even to the practiced eye, invisible on 
the surface. 


Many of these new Whittall fabrics are 
woven especially for lustring, adding that 
rich brilliance of coloring and design which 
so well compares with the finest Orientals 
—yet at a fraction of their cost. 



















Write for your copy of “Color Harmony in the Home” 











M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES Ltd. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 









SEAMED 
Anglo Regal (Lustred) 

Anglo Lustre (Lustred) 
Anglo Persian Palmer Wilton 


The ANGLO-PERSIAN Broadcast- 
ing Orchestra is on the air every 
Monday evering at 10 o'clock 
E.S.T. (9 o’clock C.S.T.) through 
Stations WEAF, WEEI, WTIC, 
WJAR, WTAG,WCSH, WLIT, WRC, 
WGY, WGR, WCAE, WFIC, WWJ, 
WSAI, WIBO, KSD, WOC, WOW 
and WDAF. 


WHITTALL 
RUGS 


es 
SEAMLESS LUSTRED 


Anglo Asian Mirrasheen 
Lustre Chenille 
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stems. It was awarded a First 
Class Certificate by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
Colusa is of an unusual petunia- 
violet, with smooth well-shaped 
flowers on tall, rigid, perfectly 
branched stems. Esplendido has 
wonderful red-purple flowers on 
splendidly branched stems, mak- 
ing it most effective in the garden. 
San Diego is a seedling of Mme. 
Gaudichau, having the identical 
rich parma-violet coloring, but it 
has inherited from its other par- 
ent, El Capitan, its tremendous 
size and vigor. The flowers are 
six inches high and seven across, 
borne on very tall, heavy stems. 
San Luis Rey is a magnificent 
Opera, twice as large, on well- 
branched stems half again as tall. 
The flowers have fine shape and 
substance, set off by a_ yellow 
beard and golden centre. Its bril- 
liant, rich, velvety violet-purple 
color recalls the Archbishop of the 
story for which it was named. 


BRONZE 

This group of iris, whose stand- 
ards are clouded shades of bronze, 
copper, and fawn, offers some 
delightful opportunities for un- 
usual effects in the garden. Con- 
chita has pale bronze standards, 
and falls of the same color lined 
with red. It combines very well 
with yellow. Don Quixote is 
another of those superlative va- 
rieties which are so far beyond all 
others that there can be no com- 
parison. The prize iris at the great 
flower show last year in the Cours 
la Reine in Paris was an introduc- 
tion of Vilmorin. Though it is of 
the same general coloring, Don 
Quixote is twenty years ahead of 
it. It has somewhat the coloring 
of the older Eldorado and Quaker 
Lady, but far outdoes them, and is 
more than twice as large. It is of 
rampant and hardy growth. The 
standards of the huge flowers are 
deep lavender almost entirely 
overlaid with yellow, the falls are 
deep hyssop-violet heavily veined 
in brown on a yellow ground, and 
the style arms are fawn. It is a 
glorious flower in the garden, and 
is superb in a copper bowl. 
Monterey is a closely branched, 
tall-stemmed variety with flowers 
of dark, bronzed red-violet, the 
falls still darker than the stand- 
ards, and paling toward the 
edges. Rameldo is an unusual 
brownish petunia-violet, suffused 
with bronze. It is extremely har- 
dy. Ramona is an interesting com- 
bination, a petunia-violet flushed 
with cinnamon and accented by 
a brilliant orange beard. 


Hysrips 
Many startling new creations 
have been obtained by crossing 


one species with another, or q 
species with a named _ variety. 
Unusual color combinations and 
new flower forms, increased Vigor 
and height, result from these 
crosses. In this manner were 
the few original garden varieties 
created, some of them probably 
through natural means, and all 
the newer families formed. The 
most notable iris of all the Mohr. 
Mitchell creations is in this class, 
Bellorio has a slender graceful 
flower of mouse-gray — suffused 
with lavender. It is the result of a 
cross of Korolkowi on germanica. 
It is very free-blooming, and js 
early. Carmelo, another half re- 
gelia of the same parentage as 
Bellorio, is a most unusual iris of 
an entirely new class. It is neither 
large nor tall, but its long narrow 
flowers of  slate-blue and_ its 
slender foliage make it decidedly 
interesting. It was given an 
Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London. 
Morera is another totally distinct 
and unusual variety, combining 
Ibmacanthra (a hybrid of the 
oncocyclus Iberica and the well- 
known bearded Macanthra) with 
the regelia species Korolkowi. 
‘Morera’ is the Spanish word for 
mulberry, which very accurate- 
ly describes the color of this 
new hybrid. The thirty-two-inch 
stems are slender and carry many 
flowers, extending the blooming 
season over a long period. It 
grows like a weed in California, 
but unfortunately it is apt to 
prove fickle and troublesome in a 
climate where the winters are cold 
and wet. It is well worth the 
efforts of the gardener possessed 
of a spirit of adventure, but the 
others had better let it go if they 
are not successful with Carmelo 
and Bellorio, or the odd Dilkush 
and Nazarine of Sir Michael 
Foster. 

The superlative of superlatives 
is the glorious William Mohr, 
named in honor of its originator 
after his death. It is a marvelous 
hybrid from Parisiana x Gatesil. 
The flower is immense, the largest 
of all irises, and opens out full, 
being borne on strong twenty- 
four-inch stems, each stem usually 
giving four flowers. The whole 
flower is a most exquisite shade of 
pale lilac, the standards flushed 
darker, and the whole _ thing 
beautifully veined with manga- 
nese-violet. The plant is small, as 
irises go, but it is without question 
the most beautiful iris ever 
created. With it, in this direction 
at least, the originators have 
reached the sublimest — heights 
possible, for William Mohr pet- 
sistently refuses to set seed, so It 
is impossible to give it longer 
stems, or to create other varieties 
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76 pieces of Gorham— 
ha complete service for eight 
»+ costs only $236 


—— 


Many women have taken for granted that 
because Gorham sterling is the ultimate in 
table silver, it must be costly. They have 
thought they could not, or should not, 
afford it. 

Actually it is moderate in price—you can 
buy 76 pieces of Gorham table silver in the 
famous Dolly Madison design for as little 
as $236—silver that will never have to be 
replaced—that will serve generations. 


The 76 pieces—a complete service for 
eight—include 8 teaspoons, 8 dessert forks, 
8 dinner forks, 8 soup spoons, 8 dinner 
knives, 8 dessert knives, 8 salad forks, 8 
butter spreaders, 8 after-dinner coffee spoons 
and 4 tablespoons. 

Some patterns vary slightly in price but 
| a complete service for eight in any one of 
Gorham’s seven most popular patterns costs 
less than $260. 

ate You can always identify Gorham 
ree silver by the famous hallmark on 
the back of each piece, showing the lion, the 
anchor and the Gorham initial. The estab- 
lished jeweler in your city is now showing 
these patterns with delightful hollow-ware 





pieces to match. 





am_ 


°° THE GORHAM COMPANY - 
Providence, R. I., Dept. E:-5 
Please send me your new illustrated book, ‘‘ The 
Art of Table Setting,”’ by Lilian M. Gunn, authority 
on the etiquette of entertainment, for which I en- 
close 25¢. 


Name — 


Address a 
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Gorham Sterling is not as expensive 
as many people imagine 
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Charak Furniture is comfortable, homelike. 
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Charak 


Duncan Phyfe Lyre-back 
Arm Chair—an exact repro- 
duction from an original, 


Furniture is built by expert crafts- 
men, employing the finest mate- 
rials, The designs are authentic, 
and in many instances exact re- 
productions of original pieces. 
The prices are moderate. a If 
your dealer or decorator cannot 
show you Charak Furniture, we 
shall be pleased to tell you where 
it may be seen, Our illustrated 
booklet will be sent upon request. 


Charak Pie Crust 


Lamp Table in solid 
mahogany —a_ very 
beautiful repro- 


L 
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duction. 





Charak Chest on Chest, 
in combination of maple and 
beautiful crotch mahogany. 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO., Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of 


Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Maple 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


OPEN SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK 
Oue Park Ave, 


HICAGO 


Cc 
KNAPP & TUBBS, Inc., 823 So, Wabash Ave, 


BOS 
ge Clarendon St. at Columbus Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
2209 Chestnut st. 
LOS ANGELES 
R. G. BINGHAM, 7217 Beverly Blvd, 
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IRIs FROM THE WEST 
(Continued from page 338) 


of similar nature. It has proved 
quite hardy in the East, and will 
undoubtedly receive the recogni- 
tion that is its due as soon as it 
becomes known. The popular (if 
somewhat unpleasant and maca- 
bre) Susiana, the Mourning Iris, 
must give way toit, for it now seems 
a country cousin in comparison 
with its glorious descendant. 

This completes the list of the 
Mohr-Mitchell creations which 
are now available. Mr. Mitchell is 
always working with his irises, — 
certainly a delightful hobby! — 
and no doubt equally fine new 
ones will appear from his gardens 
in the future. The beautiful 
singing Spanish words are their 
names, and the flowers live up to 
them. Orchids are not so beauti- 
ful as these irises! 

If | should have to select a few 
varieties from all these — a hard 
task — I should choose Purissima, 
San Francisco, Primavera, Ama- 
dor, Claridad, Santa Barbara, 
Conquistador, El Capitan, Frieda 
Mohr, Don Quixote, and William 
Mohr. That would exclude a few 
favorites, but probably these will 
become the best known. 

There are other originators in 
the West who are doing their 
share to give the world the best in 
iris that they can. Mrs. Dean of 
Pasadena has given us the superb 
San Gabriel, the tallest iris in 
existence and one of the most 
beautiful. The flowers are im- 
mense, and a bed of them is like a 
diaphanous cloud of orchid butter- 
flies poised in flight. J. J. Dean, 
light violet and deep velvety 
purple, is also a fine variety. 
Though D. M. Andrews of Boul- 
der, Colorado, lives on the eastern 
slope of the Rockies, he is a true 
Westerner. He has introduced 
Amerind, a fine tall metallic 
bronze, the standards flushed 
gold; Candlelight, a lovely soft 





orchid, strongly illuminated with 
a rich golden glow from the centre 
which pervades the whole flower: 
Odoraloc, light mauve to lobelia. 
violet, somewhat similar to Cat. 
erina, but standing well on its own 
merits; and Ophir Gold, with pure 
golden-yellow flowers, unmarred 
by veining, a profuse and Steady 
bloomer. 

The latest member of the 
originators’ clan is Professor E, 0, 
Essig, of the University of Calj- 
fornia. Irises are his hobby, too, 
to balance his serious study of 
entomology. However, he has 
made just as serious a study of 
irises. He has already introduced 
several fine varieties, and there 
are more coming, some of which 
have been exhibited, but have not 
yet been commercialized.  Fire- 
fall, named after the famous sum- 
mer-evening spectacle of Yose- 
mite, is a stunning flower of 
bright, velvety Bordeaux-red, the 
brightest red of all iris. The 
hafts are yellow, lined with 
maroon. The beard is cadmium- 
yellow. The standards are iri- 
descent, somewhat brighter still 
than the falls, and are spotted 
maroon at the base. Stipples is 
an unusual blue and white plicata, 
the falls flaring and definitely 
stippled in blue, the standards 
bluish violet, but with pronounced 
stipplings. The crests are clear 
blue, long and graceful. Uncle 
Remus is an improved Mme. 
Gaudichau, with deep mulberry- 
purple flowers. The cadmium- 
yellow beard has a purple under- 
tone. It was rated ninety by the 
American Iris Society, both as a 
garden and as a show flower. 

The West is young, but it is 
ever vigorous, and from it we may 
expect much for the garden, as in 
every other way. This is a nota- 
ble start with iris, but we regard it 
as only a beginning! 





PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 
(Continued from page 203) 


fernlike foliage and drooping heart- 
shaped blossoms in long racemes 
—which appear in early spring and 
are sent up at intervals all during 
the summer—and its cheerful 
ability to flourish in either sun or 
shade. Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
makes a_ graceful background 
with its columbine-like foliage and 
clusters of feathery white flowers. 
Later on, the tall spikes of Cimi- 
cifuga fetida simplex rise behind 
the delicate foliage of the bleed- 
ingheart and meadowrue. Near 
by are the flat white clusters of 


lovely Eupatorium urticafolium. 

In another border, shaded by 
the maple tree, is the wild bleed- 
ingheart’s cultivated sister, Di- 
centra spectabilis, whose heart- 
shaped sprays of bloom are so 
reminiscent of old-fashioned flow- 
er borders. Blooming with the 
bleedingheart are the drooping 
blue and pink clusters of Mer- 
tensia virginica. It is hard to 
find a more charming combination 
than this to gladden our hearts in 
late April or early May. For later 
bloom here we see some flourish- 
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ing plants of Baptisia australis, 
whose deep blue lupine-like flowers 
are most effective. It is a plant 
dear to the gardener’s heart, for 
it is contented in any sort of soil, 
seems to enjoy splendid health, 
and is without a sign of tempera- 
ment. So it is received with much 
rejoicing in these days when so 
many of our favorites are be- 
coming capricious and succumb- 
ing to various diseases. Baptisia’s 
only fault is that its period of 
bloom is very fleeting; however, 
it makes a nicely shaped plant 
with good clear blue-green foliage. 
Its neighbor Aconitum napellus is 
the oldest and perhaps the fa- 
Vorite variety of monkshood. It 
Ils a source of great delight in 
August when the long spikes of 
dark blue flowers mingle with the 
white of Cimicifuga fatida sim- 
plex. In these side borders in 
autumn we have Japanese anem- 
ones, varieties alba and Queen 
Charlotte, the large semi-double 
pink flowers of the latter being 
much admired. 

As can be seen from the plan, 
the border which extends along 
the lower side of the garden is 
broken by a semicircular wooden 





seat backed by large clumps of old 
lilacs and an informal hedge of 
Viburnum dentatum. Here is a 


(Continued from page 
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THE LOW RETAINING WALL 1. ith borage falling over whe stones and 
Saxifraga cordifolia in the corner of the step 


most ideal spot in which to sit 
and view the house and garden. 
Lonicera nitida, which is kept 
clipped, is used on either side of 
the seat. In the borders to fur- 
nish masses of bloom in May and 
June are hollyhocks, Delphinium, 
Thermopsis caroliniana, Bristol 
Fairy gypsophila, Aquilegia, iris, 
chrysanthemum, and Veronica spi- 
cata. These are followed by sev- 
eral good varieties of phlox, such 
as Widar, light reddish violet 
with white eve; Mme. Paul Du- 
trie, lilac-pink; Maid Marian, soft 
lavender; Julius Heurlin, light 
salmon-pink; and Etta’s Choice, 
late tall white. Salvia sclarea 
makes an excellent background 
for pinkish-lavender tones of 
phlox, particularly the varieties 
Widar and Mme. Paul Dutrie. 
Mrs. King speaks of ‘Salvia 
sclarea’s great mauve bloom above 
its pale leaves of green crépe,’ 
which is an excellent description. 
It is very effective if used in the 
right place and blooms a long 
time. It is a rather coarse plant, 
but seen at a distance as a back- 
ground for bright-colored phlox- 
es it is extremely good. Several 
varieties of monkshood flourish 
in this garden, in whose borders 
are plants of Aconitum fischeri 
wilsont, which is very handsome 
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Straight From The 
Blue Ridge Mountains 
Come These Old Virginia 
MOULD - MADE - BRICKS 


Here is old Bill 
our head moulder 
holding one of the 
cherry wood 
moulds just like 
all our brick are 
made in. 


Jefferson impor- 
ted from England 
the first brick 
mould brought to 
America. Have 
more to tell you 
about that too, 





O, that is not what we meant. These funny 
old bricks of ours are not made way up in the 
mountains by a lot of lean, lanky mountaineers. 
But the material from which we make them, is 
mined in those mountains, brought to our brick 
making outfit, and there ground up. When it’s 
mixed with water, it looks pretty much like any 
stifish kind of mud. 

But when it’s shaped up in those Jefferson 
moulds made of real cherry wood; and their burned 
for some 21 days or so, when they have cooled 
off, you sure have a surprise in store. 

W on’t attempt to describe their color. Or how 
the surface is. Or say anything about their softly 
rounded edges, or natural looking off-shapeness. 
Nooneof these things count byitself. Butwhenyou 
add them all up together, you have a brick that just 
looks as if it had been made along about the same 
time Jefferson made his for building Monticello. 

If oldish-looking time-toned brick interest you 
at all, reckon you’ll write andtellus. After which 
more than likely I'll reply telling you some of the 
things about these brick it would have meant too 
fine print to have told about here. 

I am aiming to be around the office the next 
few days. When your letter comes, reckon I'll 
answer it myself. 
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i Which one of these printed things shall we send You? 


APRIL NPR A A RE 


—The True Moulded Old Virginians 


—Some More Brick Help Hints Such As 
Mortar Joints, Walks and Walls 


—Old Time Bricks for New Time Fire- 
places and Chimneys 


by AMPA A al Bh 





. ae , . 
“Oi Pincinia Brick Co. 
Salem, Virginia 
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Saves space... can 
be installed in a cor- 
ner orunder awindow 


EE the modern, graceful beauty of this 
wonderful, sanitary improvement. It 


is all built in ove-piece . . . there is no 


separate tank. Compact, so that you can 


save space in a small bathroom or lavatory 


... install it in a corner or under a win- 


dow. So quiet you can scarcely hear it... 


yet the T/N has quick, positive flushing 


action. Anditis non-overflowing. The cost 
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is unusually low. Mail the cou- 
pon now for complete details. 
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PERENNIALS IN A CONNECTICUT GARDEN 
(Continued from page 341) 


with its tall violet flowers — not 
the pale blue which the catalogues 
picture. Here we have more of the 
Feltham Blue aster, the variety 
used so effectively in this garden. 

Taxus capitata, clipped into 
square accents, is used at the 
four corners of the central axis 
of the garden. Lonicera nitida is 
used for the same purpose at the 
corners of the beds on the main 
and cross axes, while large clumps 
of Japanese iris are grouped 
effectively with lemon daylilies 
on the outside corners of these 
four beds. A dwarf pear tree is 
used for accent in each bed; and 
its beauty in blooming season, 
glossy light green leaves in sum- 
mer, followed by the golden 
fruit in the autumn, make it a 
constant source of pleasure. As 
the photographs show, these beds 
are edged with Campanula car- 
patica and sweet-William, mak- 
ing nice contrasting masses of 
bloom spilling over into the path- 
way. Long after the sweet-Wil- 
liam has gone, the Campanula 
keeps on blooming. This most 
satisfactory variety begins to 
bloom in June and continues all 
summer, making it a most de- 
lightful edging plant. 


LONG one path riot Viola Jer- 

sey Jewel, Viola Apricot (that 
most delicious color), and Viola 
cornuta, variety G. Wermig. Their 
bloom continues for a long period 
if the summer is not too hot. 
Behind G. Wermig is Aquilegia 
chrysantha, the unusually grace- 
ful yellow columbine whose clear 
yellow petticoats cheerfully dance 
in the breeze long after the other 
Aquilegias have faded, it being 
the end of July before the last 
petals fall. In the centre of the 
beds are Delphinium, thermopsis, 
and Anchusa, softened by the 
lovely panicles of Clematis recta. 
The yellow foxglove (Digitalis 
isabellina) is very good with 


Anchusa. A_ near neighbor js 
Hemerocallis thunbergi, which has 
followed the earlier H. flava, the 
lemon daylily of old-time gar. 
dens. Thunbergi is lemon color 
also and comes in time to lift its 
pale yellow cups above the blue 
heads of Scabiosa caucasica and 
the blue spires of Veronica Spi- 
cata. In another bed the lilies 
combine well with the Salvia pra- 
tensis, that very nice sage with 
the spikes of dark purple which js 
much more compact and showy 
than most of the perennial sage 
family. When the time for phlox 
arrives, these central beds are 
very gay with the lavender of 
W. C. Egan, the bright pink of 
M. Von Hoboken, the lavender 
of Maid Marian, and the white 
of Mia Ruys. Another Cam- 
panula blooms here with the 
phlox, Campanuzla lactiflora, which 
is also a very splendid variety 
with a long period of bloom. 
Sparks Aconitum takes the place 
of the Delphinium for late July 
and August, its rich purple 
branching blooms being very 
effective with the clear lavender 
and pinks of the phloxes, the two 
tied together by the exquisite 
sprays of Thalictrum dipterocar- 
pum, the loveliest of all the mead- 
owrues. Clematis heracleafolia da- 
vidiana’s sweetly scented pale 
blue flowers bloom here too. In 
the autumn aster Lady Lloyd's 
rosy lavender mingles with Gray 
Lady’s lavender-gray and brings 
the flowery succession to a close. 


N the planting of this rather 

small informal Connecticut gar- 
den we have gone far toward ac- 
quiring variety, continuity, and 
permanence, those three so cov- 
eted attributes in the making of 
a garden. For here by the wise 
use of perennials we have achieved 
excellent contrast of both color 
and form, a succession of bloom, 
and well-established plants. 





THE CoNsISTENT COLONIAL House 
(Continued from page 296) 


reflect the light. The result is sev- 
eral spots of light which serve to 
destroy rather than augment the 
unity of the design. If this is true, 
then, for Colonial rooms with 
dark walls, floor, and ceiling, the 
table light or the floor standard 
would seem the solution. Such a 
light, or lights if more than one 
are needed, must be designed with 
extreme care. They may be at- 
tractive spots of color in the day- 
time, and cast a cheerful glow at 


night, suggesting the far corners 
and the beamed ceiling rather than 
revealing them. Your seventeenth 
century room dreads any sugges 
tion that it may be garish. It some- 
how does not belong to youth and 
jazz, but to calm and peaceful age. 
It may smile with you, and when 
the fire is lighted perhaps chuckleat 
your sallies, but it never guffaws. 

One enters the Colonial house 
knowing that he will find one 0! 
two types of hall and stairs, either 
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Detail, Residenc e, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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F. 7 WH ‘alker Ce ie Builder. 


WHAT WILL IT COST TO BUILD OF STONE? 


Wt welcome the opportunity to tell 
you without cost or obligation just 
how little more your new house will cost 
when faced with Indiana Limestone. 

No matter if your plans are for a resi- 
dence of modest size and design, why not 
learn the facts? Just because Indiana 
Limestone is chosen also for the more 
pretentious house, is no reason why it is 
less practicable for home of average size. 

New ways of using this beautiful natu- 
ral Stone make it possible now to build 
with Indiana Limestone for only a small 
amount more than if other facing mate- 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


rial were used. The,more expensive cut 
stone is used only for trim, or may be 
omitted entirely. The field work of the 
walls is constructed, as in the house shown 
above, of irregular lengths of stone, four 
inches thick, laid up just as brick are laid up. 


has infinite variety. Its color-tones soften 
as the years pass, making the house built 
of it actually more attractive with age. 
Indiana Limestone of course never needs 
attention. In addition to the saving in 
exterior upkeep, your house always has 
a much higher re-sale value. 


General Offices: 


Bedford, Indiana - 


Write for an illustrated brochure giving 
complete information about Indiana Lime- 
stone for residences. The coupon below 
filled in and mailed will bring you this 
brochure. Please mention your architect’s 
name. 


> - a ee ee 


= + 


Box 751, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana 
Please send your brochure about Indiana Lime- 


stone for residences. 
Signed 
State 


Street City 


Architect’s name 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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EER over Mistress Alexander’s shoulder at her 

last will and testament. Her furniture, you will 
conclude, is too precious, too clustered about 
with dear associations for its disposal to be left to 
chance. Catherine shall have the chest, Susannah 
the large cupboard — 


And Stickley feels that the beauty and charm and 
sheer liveableness of the original Early American 
furniture must be made available to the descend- 
ants of Mistress Alexander and her contemporaries. 
At Fayetteville the work goes on, of copying with 
utter faithfulness the several hundred Early American 
originals collected there, so that all lovers of this 
quaint and poignent period may live a little closer 
to it. 

Not only tradition, however, but comfort, quaint- 
ness, loveliness and a happy harmonizing with 
present day home architecture characterize the 
Stickley copies, and invite almost insistently a 
more intimate acquaintance. 
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THE HOUSE 
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Excerpt from a will 
of 1756. 


The “H” hinge as con- 
structed by the pains- 
taking methods of early 
cabinetmakers is an 
identification of Colo- 
nial furniture. Today we 
cherish them as not only 
quaintly indicative of 
the times but also dis- 
tinctly decorative. 


May we send you, free, booklet B— showing specimens, and the name of the 


Stickley dealer nearest you? Write L. & J. G. Stickley, 


Early 
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Fayettenlle, N. Y. 
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THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HousE 
(Continued from page 342) 


a small entry in front of the cen- 
tral chimney stack, with narrow 
winding stairs, or a broader hall 
running through the house, with 
the stairs a straight run along 
one of the walls. The hall shown 
here in the house at Andover, by 
Frost & Raymond, Architects, 
illustrates the earlier period, but 
later than the interiors we have 
discussed. It has the wood wain- 
scot, the moulded trim around the 
doors that mark historically a 
greater familiarity with architec- 
tural forms, but it maintains 
entire simplicity in stair posts, 
railing, and spindles. It has the 
dark painted floor of broad boards 
which in color and texture sets off 
admirably the lighter tones of 
walls and ceiling. The Oriental 
rug which would have been in- 
congruous in the seventeenth-cen- 
tury interiors, in this design of the 
eighteenth century is entirely in 
harmony, its small pattern keep- 
ing the scale of the pattern in the 
wallpaper. Another hallway in the 


. same house shows the full develop- 


ment of the Colonial. Here the hall 
runs through the house, the stairs 
a straight flight along one wall. 
Newel post and rail are still of 
simple design, as is the paneling 
with its quarter-round moulding. 


ITH this much use of detail 

and paneling the Colonial, 
as we have defined it, ends. Beyond 
this the Georgian begins. Wrought- 
iron hardware with great strap 
hinges for outside doors continues 
through the Colonial, or it may 
be replaced by turned wooden 
knobs on minor interior doors, 
and later by small brass knobs. 
A simple and satisfactory method 
of lighting, when expense is to be 
considered, is of the type shown 
in this hallway. It is a simple 
rosette, painted to match the 
plaster and serving as a socket for 
a small frosted light bulb. It is 
inconspicuous, hardly noticed by 
day, and at night if one becomes 
aware of it at all, it is merely asa 
pleasant source of light. Such a 
fixture has absolutely nothing in 
common with the Colonial, nor 
indeed with any other period. It 
satisfies, and is in no way incon- 
gruous, because it serves its pur- 
pose simply and efficiently. 

If the important first-floor 
rooms of the modern Colonial 
house — the living-room and din- 
ing-room — are to be consistent, 








success again lies in restraint. 
Historically such rooms in the 
fully developed Colonial wer 
likely to have plastered walls, ex. 
cept the wall containing the fire. 
place, which was often entirely 
paneled in wood. The ceiling was 
plastered, with perhaps a large, 
and in the later work usually 
cased, summer beam spanning it, 
Sometimes one finds a wood 
wainscot, plain or paneled. Ip 
masonry houses, less often in 
wooden ones, the windows were 
set in a deep reveal into which 
were folded paneled shutters. 
Windows, doors, and fireplace had 
a moulded band around them, 
The full-fledged mantel shelf ap. 
peared, with mouldings, but not 
unduly ornate. Such then is the 
historic background for the in- 
terior at Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, designed by Mr. Carl 
Zeigler, Architect, and for the din- 
ing-room at Sound Beach by 
Coffin and Coffin, Architects, A 
great departure from these prece- 
dents is hardly possible. A further 
elaboration of detail carries us 
at once beyond the craftsman- 
ship of the Colonial and into 
the architectural Georgian. With 
these simple elements, granted 
the proportions are good, the 
room is dependent for its suc- 
cess upon the color of its wood- 
work and floors, upon the care 
with which wallpaper and hang- 
ings are chosen, and more than all 
else upon its furnishings. Good 
taste will assure charm. It is in- 
teresting to see in the modern 
Colonial of the later period, as in 
the earlier, how seldom the archi- 
tect attempts central lighting 
fixtures. Instinctively one real- 
izes that they do not belong, in 
many cases because the rooms 
are too low; but even where the 
rooms are high enough to permit, 
they are out of place. It is possible 
to get wall brackets of simple 
and effective design, which in 
the lighter toned and more formal 
rooms can be used to excellent 
advantage. 

Often our lack of success in 
modern Colonial interiors is due 
to the very thing which would 
apparently make success more 


certain, the complete simplicity 
and dignity of the few elements 
involved in the design. Because 
of the turmoil of modern life, per- 
haps, the calm spirit of earlier days 
eludes us. 
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extremely free-blooming, _ with 
changing autumn foliage of yel- 
low, orange, and crimson, while 
the earlier leaves are a bronzy 
metallic green. The bloom comes 
with these leaves, or slightly be- 
fore, and the tree itself is hardy in 
Massachusetts and central New 
York. 
From this species some of the 
best horticultural varieties of 
Northern Japan have been ob- 
tained. The two which we know 
best are Fugenz6, also on the 
market as James H. Veitch and as 


SS 
—_ 


a 


the flowering cherries 


Kofugen, and the variety Shiro- 
fugen, which bears the Latin 
varietal name of ‘albo-rosea.’ | 
am giving you all these names be- 
cause the nursery catalogues are 
not yet thoroughly stabilized with 
regard to them. 

These are both among the hand- 
somest of the double flowering 
cherries. They both bear two 
leafy-green carpels in the centre of 
the flower, and they are extremely 
good companions, being similar in 
habit; but they differ just enough 
in the color of their flowers to 
offset each other in their misty 
clouds of bloom from rosy red to 
white. Fugenzd is the darker, a 
rosy pink to deep rose. Shirofu- 





gen carries pink buds that open 
| through blush to white. These 
| bloom a little later than the type 
in both varieties, 

Still later is the magnificent 
Kwanzan (P. serrulata sachalinen- 
Sis sekiyama), also of the same 
blood. This bears large double 


THERE ARE SPREADING 


rich rose flowers and is particu- 
larly fine. With the pale pink 
Ichiy6 (P. serrulata sachalinensis 
bisakura), we have four of the 
very best of the hybrids from this 
parent, any one of which will 
glorify the garden; or all four may 
be grown as happy companions, 
though you will perhaps not be 
able to obtain them all from the 
same nursery. For this reason | 
mention four varieties instead of 
only two. 

Prunus lannesiana is another 
type that has been considerably 
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BUSHLIKE FORMS 4/0ng 


used as a parent, and we get some 
very good double pure whites from 
it, notably the fragrant Shirote, 
considered by some to be the best 
of the double whites. The later- 
blooming Miyako, of equal fra- 
grance, carries a pink flush. 
There is a very large semi- 
double form in Senrikd. This is 
pale pink in the bud, opening to 
white. Perhaps most distinctive 
is that other semi-double, Hata- 
zakura, which so resembles the 
apple blossom in its pink-tinged 
white bloom and somewhat differ- 
ently formed flowers. One of the 
most distinctive differences be- 
tween these types and the preced- 
ing is in the usual color of the 
bark, which tends to gray in the 
lannesiana and to chestnut-brown 
in the sachalinensis. This P. lan- 
nesiana is the Mazakura stock on 
which the Japanese have grafted 
so many of the cherries they have 
sent to us. It grows readily from 
cuttings, a quality the sachalinen- 
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Rotscreensonce installed become 
a harmonious pert of beautiful 
windows. Theyrollupanddown 
which permits a quick, easy free- 
dom of the window openings. 
When up they are stored, pro- 
tected and completely out of 
sight which is a convenience even 
in summer when the windows ere 
closed. You can easily understand 
the labor and expensesaved each 
season over theoldstyle screens. 


A beautiful electro-plated 


Not only the 
finest Window 
screens « « « but 


also the wisest 
investment. 


“AluminA”’ (double life) wire is 
specially woven for Rolscreens 
making it the one ideal wire for 
rolling endurance—and it is 
scarcely visible. 


Of course the engineering fea- 
tures found only in Rolscreensare 
responsible for the nation wide 
acceptance of rolling window 
screens. Be sure to understand 
the benefits of these features. 
The trade marked Boésorcens 


are fully guaranteed. 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


406 Main Street 


... Pella, lowa 


Before you build your home 
or buy new screens be sure 
to know about Rolscreens. 


illustrated Rolscreen Booklet Sent on Request 


Fifteen Patented Features of Rolscreens are essen- 
tial to practical rolling window screens. 

A SECTION through guide showing lug, in selvedse of 
screen wire which prevents sagsins. 
feature found only in Rolscreens. 
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“I know of no one 

thing that has given 

me such a wealth of 
pleasure and information 
and at the same time 
yielded me returns all 
out of proportion to 

the cost” 


So writes a student who recently 
finished our course — just one of 
scores upon scores of expressions of 
satisfaction in our files. Here are 


three more 





‘I wish to express my gratitude for 
the course and to let you know that 
I have profited immensely through 
the knowledge gained by studying 
it. 


“T cannot tell you how much en- 
jovment I am having from the 
knowledge I have gained from your 
course. It has helped me in a hun- 
dred ways in my home.” 


“T shall always praise your course 


to the highest. I have learned more 


from it than some I know have 


learned in ten years’ experience.” 


The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration 





n your own home, at vour own time and convenience, 







will give you, ri 
thorough and complete grounding in the principles and laws of interior decorat- 
ng professional training that will qualify you to begin the practice of 
nterior cecorating as a Career if you Care to do so 
Prepared by a committee of out- A few minutes a day at your con- 
standing authorities, includ venience will carry you through 
old Donal Eberlein at this course successfully. 





> ' nd nd oft th 1 
McClelland, and conducted by Arts No career could be more enjoyable 
& Decoration Magazine, this is a for the man or woman who loves 
course in which you can place com beautiful things and has creative 


plete confidence. It is absolutels talent; and the rewards compare 
authoritative, it 1s comprehensive favorably with those of any other 
d its teaching is extremely thor- professior 
ough, each student being given ij But even if you do not care to be a 






Civicual attentior professional decorator still will the 

There are 24 printed Jesson booklet course be worth to you a great 

containing alrogether hundreds of many times its cost both for its 

pages of text and illustratio } cultural value and for the money it 

s -nting these there are three will save you in the decorating and 
d text books and a set furnishing of your own home 


le Let us tel] you all about this course 





Send this coupon for big brochure— FREE 
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578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
Se € at once brochure giving me complete in 
formation about your Home Study Course and 
bout the profession of interior decorating 
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sis lacks, but does not seem to 
have the hardihood of this latter. 
I am a little afraid it has at times 
been responsible for some of our 
fear of the Japanese flowering 
cherry, even though it seems to be 
the trunk that is most often killed, 
and the graft is usually made be- 
low this point. The Department 
of Agriculture, however, tells us 
that it is practically immune to 
the cherry leaf spot, and those of 
you who garden in milder sections 
will find one of these varieties a 
worthy addition to the garden. 
I am not promising you, though, 
that they are more than a gamble 
north of Washington, D. C., and 
even there a sheltered spot is the 
better part of wisdom as provision 
against an exceptionally cold win- 
ter. Those of you who live in that 
vicinity will need no urging to 
plant a flowering cherry if vou 
have seen the handsome collection 
in Potomac Park. 

The third group comes from 
Prunus subhirtella. P. subbirtella 
itself — the Higan cherry —is a 
small upright tree of rather loose 
habit, and the spring cherry of the 
Japanese Festival. The blooms 
range from pink to nearly white, 
and are borne with great profu- 
sion. We do not often find this in 
gardens here, as the hybrid forms 
of the previous groups have mem- 
bers that surpass it in individual 
blooms, though it is in itself a 
thing of beauty. 

Its variety P. subbirtella pen- 
dula, the Shidare-higan, is the 
Japanese weeping cherry, and 
gives us one of our finest garden 
ornaments, considered as a whole, 
rather than for its individual 
flowers. Its great charm is in its 
drooping crooked branches that 
are clothed in early spring before 
the leaves with clusters of the 
deep pink or rose single blooms. 
While these flowers are small, 
about three fourths of an inch 
across, they are each borne on 
long individual stems in the clus- 
ter, and their profusion makes a 
singularly graceful display. It 
is a small tree which bears its 
flowers far more generously if it 
has been subjected to a hot ripen- 
ing in the preceding summer and 
autumn. It has been found har- 
dy through central New York. 
Bloom is between early March and 
May, dependent upon the cli- 
mate. Its branches have the 
drooping swinging grace of the 
Babylon willow. 

There is one point in the pur- 
chase or culture of this weeping 
cherry to be remembered, and 
that is that it is more satisfactory 
if grown upon its own roots. It 
does not thrive at all upon Euro- 
pean stock. It comes quite readily 
and truly from seed, and when 


this point in its culture is thor. 
oughly understood, we should 
have no difficulty in finding jt 
upon its own roots. It may also 
be layered. If a stock should be 
used, it should be one of the 
upright forms of the same spe 
cies. 

The hybrid flowering cherries 
from the sachalinensis variety are 
very happy in our moist Puget 
Sound (Western Washington) cli. 
mate, and are much grown around 
Seattle. I have never heard the 
point raised, but I have often 
thought they may suffer at times 
from lack of moisture in a climate 
of more heat and less rain. We 
have proof, however, that the 
Japanese weeping cherry — Shi- 
dare-higan — will welcome _ the 
hot summer. 

These flowering cherries are in- 
clined in the garden to produce 
their best effects in small masses, 
unless we are planting great ave- 
nues or broad estates for a differ- 
ent effect of hushed pink ight 
beneath their misty canopy. One 
may be used as a lawn or shrub- 
bery specimen, or from one to 
three may be grouped for accent 
points in the planting. The bloom 
shows to better advantage if it 
may be backed by some dark 
evergreen, particularly a coni- 
fer. 

The Japanese often plant the 
flowering cherry to overhang a 
wall or hedge, or to peep around a 
corner, coaxing us on to the 
beauty just beyond. With the 
flowering plum, it is the one ex- 
ception they make to the planting 
of deciduous trees near their 
houses. From peasant to priest 
and prince they plant the flower- 
ing cherry, from single tree to 
great groves and long avenues. 
It is to them both beauty and 
poetry. They droop the soft cloud 
of bloom over some mossy stone 
lantern or ancient wellhead, adda 
neatly clipped azalea, perhaps 4 
clump of tall irises, mark the 
winding way to view its man) 
points of beauty with quaint 
stepping-stones, and achieve 4 
garden picture far removed from 
our usual American type. It isa 
picture readily adaptable to man) 
of our small back-vard gardens, 
taking little space. Perhaps our 
stone wellhead may be lower set 
to become the summer lily pool. 
Peonics may follow, and_ fall 
chrysanthemums would in no wa) 
interfere with the spring garden 
picture. 

The flowering cherries as 4 
group have a fragrané pungent 
odor. The birds like them well - 
too well at times to leave their 
decorative, but not edible fruits t 
delight) our eves later. Those 
most attracted by them are the 
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MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 


AWARDED GOLD 
NEW YORK 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 





17th CENTURY ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE, by KENSINGTON 


The Delightful Livable Quualit of 7th Century Enelish Oak 
. . Y Y . 
Furniture—and its /\ppropriateness in the /\merican Home 


simplest kind of decorative treatment set off as 


HE delightfully livable quality of 17th Century 
effectively as the richest panelling its delightfully 


English oak furniture gives it a well-nigh uni- 


versal appeal. No more practical piece was ever picturesque character. 
designed than the long, low dresser which meets ade- Kensington Furniture in the style is authentic 
quately the requirements for both sideboard and — in every detail of design and is made of the solid 
sidetable, while the draw-top refectory table is the oak by hand throughout in antique construction in 
perfect expression of convenience and hospitality. | 4 manner to retain the character and the decorative 


Traditional interest gives this early English oak — quality of old work, Long years of service only 


furniture, so expressive of Anglo-Saxon character, increase its charm. 
a natural place in our American homes. As the Kensington Furniture is made in all the decora- 
illustration indicates, plain wall surfaces and the _ tive styles appropriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Ken- dA A Ay 
my | See (>\ Bookict Band pam- 


sington Furniture may . a. nt eS a 
} ij . ‘. ‘ , wry. N . ae EL? , ” ’ » 
be arranged through KENSINGTON COMPANY hit, “tee Bee 
vaXe ‘ d sv¢ ‘ sku ’ 
your decorator or MANUFACTURERS Singion Furniture 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE May Be Purchased” 


furniture dealer : . 
; New YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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... when it actually costs less to 


let Iron Fireman do your firing? 


A RECENT suRVEY of residences 
heated by the Iron Fireman brought 
to light this amazing fact: Iron 
Fireman had reduced the fuel costs 
of these homes 45.61 per cent! 
Average annual fuel savings of these 
typical home owners were $91.96. 

The reason for this substantial 
saving? Iron Fireman burns smaller, 
lower-priced coal. The survey showed 
that owners are not only paying 
less money for this coal than they 
formerly paid, but that they are 
also burning dss coal. 

Iron Fireman employs a scientific 
principle of firing known as non- 
agitated forced underfiring. It feeds 
fuel to the fire from below at the same 
speed as the fire burns it and without 
agitation. It makes a fire 500 to 
1000 degrees hotter than hand 
firing. No other fuel can create a 
more steady or efficient fire than 
Iron Fireman non-agitated forced 
underfiring makes from coal. 

Iron Fireman prevents smoke. 
Saves labor. And cuts fuel costs. 

Iron Fireman is now regarded by 
many thoughtful people as the finest 
automatic heating ever developed. 
It requires only a little attention 


Tron Fireman 


COAL BURNER 


AUTOMATIC 


each day. Warmth comes on auto- 
matically in the morning and the 
house temperature stays exactly 
where you want it all day. There is 
no underheating—no overheating. 
There is absolute safety. The cost 
is so low that the luxury of Iron 
Fireman automatic heating is an 
actual saving. 

Iron Fireman can be installed in 
your furnace in a few hours. An Iron 
Fireman engineer will gladly make 
a survey of your heating system and 
render a report on what Iron Fire- 
man will do for you. There is no 
charge for this service. Literature on 
request. Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Branches in Cleveland - St. Louis - 
Chicago - New York. Dealers in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 








_the machine that made coal an automatic fuel 
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THE JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRY 
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grosbeaks, orioles, kingbirds, rob- 
ins, bluejays, thrashers, and war- 
blers. 

The beauty of the cherry blos- 
soms is not confined to the garden 
alone. Branches may be cut any 
time after January — but par- 
ticularly after the sap begins to 
run—and brought indoors to 
flower in water. Spray the tops 
several times a day to force the 
bloom. 

Small plants are also grown in 
tubs, both for early forcing and for 
indoor bloom in very severe cli- 





THE SPONTANEOUS DEVELOPMENT OF FuRNI- 
TURE STYLES 


(Continued from page 301) 


more extravagant solution of the 
problem than its less pretentious 
relative. 

Carrying on this incident of 
the square decorative leg, I show 
in Figure 12 a Venetian armchair 
similarly dated, the square legs 
of which, some small local details 
aside, are quite the same as those 
of the first two, and complete the 
proof that these chairs originated 
in three widely separated lo- 
calities. 

We must recognize the fact that 
the interchange of ideas was be- 
coming easier and more general, 
and that travelers from one coun- 
try to another were the carriers 
of innovations and new fashions 
in furniture as well as in other 
fields. This square leg — which 
has, it will be noted, a more 
decorative feeling than the earlier 
and more simply turned sort, 
because it could be ornamented on 
all four side a 
new feature by those seeking an 
increase of luxury in furnishings. 
While the seats and backs of our 
three chairs are naturally similar, 
being the obvious working out of 
practical requirements, the arms 
and underbracing are different, 
and tend to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the striking similarity 
of their square legs. 

In the first part of this article 
mention was made of the cabriole 
leg as a distinguishing feature of 
Queen Anne furniture, and a prob- 
able explanation of the original 
source from which it came was 
illustrated in Figure 1 and Figure 
2. It was my intention to show 
several examples of its spon- 
taneous growth in different coun- 
tries, but having used up most of 
the space at my disposal before 
reaching this most interesting 
phase of the subject, I must be 
content to show here one instance 





mates. Culturally, either in the 
open or under glass, they require 
little especial treatment. What 
little pruning is necessary for the 
removal of old wood may be done 
in the summer. If properly chosen 
and placed in good garden loam, 
with their roots carefully spread, 
given water from time to time and 
possibly food as the general gar- 
den receives it, they are very 
much inclined to go industriously 
about their business of supplying 
us with breath-taking visions of 
garden loveliness. 


of its fourfold development, as, we 
might say, an appetizer, in prep- 
aration for the more numerous 
examples to follow in the next 
article. 

The first illustration of Queen 





Anne furniture is the walnut side 
chair shown in Figure 13, one of 
the most satisfying units of 
English furniture design, whose 
type created such an atmosphere 
of suave elegance in English home 
life of the early and middle eight- 
eenth century. This lovely chair 
has the comfortable double-curve 
back, with a well-designed splat, 
a leather seat, and vigorously 
shaped legs connected by a turned 
and blocked underbracing. This 
almost perfect chair was made in 
England about 1710. 

And now again to Italy, where 
in Venice are to be found similar 
chairs. The one illustrated in 
Figure 14 arrests our attention, 
because in almost every detail it 
is practically identical with the 
English chair. Both have the 
same curve of back and almost 
the same-shaped splat; the seats 
are alike in plan, and the legs of 
the two chairs might have been 
sawed from one pattern. Any 
small differences which do exist, 
such as the shaping of the front 
rail and a little disagreement in 
the shape of the splat where it 
joins the back rail, only serve 
to emphasize their otherwise strik- 
ing similarities, although one 1s 
English and the other Italian. 

The third member of this scat- 
tered family of Queen Anne 
chairs is from Spain (Figure 15) 
and has naturally some small 
local touches that are of value in 
helping to place the country of its 
origin, and yet it has at the same 
time enough in common with the 
others to justify its inclusion in 
the group. The most noticeable 
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differences are in its underbracing, 
which is not composed of turned 
members, but is a sawed and 
moulded piece, and in its seat, 
which has a boldly shaped front. 
It has also bits of carved and 
gilded ornament, but in general 
feeling this Spanish chair is re- 
markably like the first two. It is 
of approximately the same date — 
the first part of the eighteenth 
century. 

And now to add to this interest- 
ing group a fourth bit of evidence 
of the strange and simultaneous 
birth of certain furniture forms in 
different lands, there is this chair 
in Figure 16, from Sweden. Swe- 
den might have been considered 
perhaps the most unlikely Euro- 
pean country in which to search 
for material of Queen Anne char- 
acter, but in looking over a collec- 
tion of photographs | came across 
an interior of an old Swedish farm- 
house, and in plain view against a 
wall painted with gay sprays of 
flowers and leaves were two ex- 
cellent Queen Anne chairs like the 
one illustrated. This is of the 
same general proportion and detail 
as those already shown, although 


it has a little lower back perhaps 
and a different shaping of the legs. 
Yet these differences but point the 
evidence and do not minimize the 
importance of the similarities. 

I remind you again that these 
chairs are all Dutch in character, 
for at this time the Dutch were 
the foremost trading nation of the 
world and were in contact not 
only with Spain by reason of the 
Spanish occupation of Holland, 
but with England through their 
connection with William and 
Mary of the preceding reign. As 
geographically Italy and Sweden 
were not so far away, it is also 
more than likely that traders and 
travelers from the four quarters 
of the globe received enough in- 
spiration from the more refined 
forms in furniture of Dutch design 
to bring into existence these four 
chairs known as Queen Anne. 

In the article to follow more 
examples of this period under 
discussion will be shown, carrying 
the subject through the Early 
Georgian period. The Late Geor- 
gian period will be discussed in the 
fourth and final installment of the 
series. 





THe CrvitiziInc INFLUENCE oF GOLF 
(Continued from page 304) 


well as observation. Its unity, 
too, is apprehended in this way, a 
fine consummation of a set of 
various and delicate approaches 
leading always toward one goal. 
There is no more complete or satis- 
fying esthetic response than that 
which requires action as well as 
passive acceptance. There is no 
more intimate and perfect union 
of mind and body, of the man and 
his surroundings, than in the 
series of operations which conduct 
a player, his clubs, and his-golf 
ball over the prescribed conforma- 
tions of the course. 

But the visible as well as the 
active elements of zsthetic pleas- 
ure are not lacking. A stretch of 
lawn a quarter of a mile in extent, 
perhaps rising toward a crest that 
leaps off at the top into the sky, 
and striped with long shadows of 
treeslying immobile and enchanted 
as the sun goes down, is a painting. 
The green lip of a hazard curving 
above the bright yellow sand is a 
brush stroke. Nor will the eye of 
the man who continually takes his 
Pleasure in such surroundings 
forever remain insensible. Or if it 
does, and he is a barbarian to the 
end, his children’s children will be 
civilized, 


ANY are the types of land- 

scape exemplified in golf 
courses. Some are of thin soil, 
with a tone of the bleak and the 
Puritan. Others wind through 
marshy woods where mosses and 
parasites festoon the close-crowd- 
ing trees. Some courses are of 
rich, luxuriant grass, of turf soft 
and opulent. Others are stringy 
and hard. Some are rolling and 
suave, others volcanically broken 
into abrupt slopes and_ ridges. 
The beauty of most courses lies at 
least half in their trees. Sometimes 
a cedar or a distinguished old 
oak is allowed to stand out boldly 
in the midst of the fairway, and 
is worth any number of stymied 
shots. 

But I have played one course 
where not a tree could be seen, 
and yet it was as beautiful as any 
I have ever visited. It lay over 
deeply rolling moor. It was au- 
tumn, cloudless, but with a gale 
of salt wind blowing. The blue- 
berry bushes had all turned that 
scarlet more intense than any oth- 
er color, unless it be the color of 
the sassafras in the same season. 
The slopes of moor flamed in 
every direction, covered with the 
berry bushes and other plants. 

















With a McQuay Cabinet Radiator (a com- 
plete radiator, not just a cover) the heated air 
is brought into the room in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Instead of going up against the walls and 
drapes, to soil them, it spreads across the floors 
to the farthest corners—quickly warming 
every part of the room. 


Healthier also: For a humidifying pan inside the cabinet 
provides the moisture that heated air must have to prevent 
drying out the lung tissues and making one susceptible to colds. 


wit QUAY 


Modern 
RADIATORS 


Cabinet and Completely Concealed Types 

Due to the greater heating effectiveness of moistened air, 
and the complete circulation, rooms are kept comfortable with 
far lower radiator temperatures. 

















The entire radiator is very compact. Its graceful, unobtrusive 
cabinet of rustproof copper-steel can be 
painted or decorated in harmony with 
the walls or woodwork. Truly a welcome 
change from bulky, unsightly radiators. 

Made in Cabinet and Completely Con- 
cealed types, in a host of dimensions and 
capacities, there is a McQuay for every 
heating need. They cost no more than 
old-style radiators with separate 
covers or shields —so little in fact that 
many owners are modernizing buildings 
by replacing old radiators with the 
modern McQuay. 











If you are building, or buying or 


For bathrooms, too— = See 
asmall and attractive renting . house or ag "i 4 

but very efficient booklet, “Modern Ideas in Radia- 

McQuay. tors,” will interest you. Write for it. 


MecQUAY RADIATOR CORPORATION 
General Offices; 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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eRe of tiles in the 

modern home is accepted as a 
matter of course,--no other material 
is comparable. But merely to tile the 
bathroom is not enough. Ingenuity 
of purpose, refinement of design, harmonious blending of 
colors--these combined may impart a maximum of beauty to 
an otherwise utilitarian problem. The bathroom should be 
as individual in its character as any other part of the house. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
2633 ARTESIAN ST. 557 MARKET ST. 38 SO. DEARBORN ST. 101 PARK AVE 
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THE CIvILIzING INFLUENCE OF GOLF 
(Continued from page 349) 


sunlight and interweaving shade | 
canlook three several ways t hrough 
tall barriers of trees and see here y 
stroke of shining green high on q 
hilltop, there a bending fairway 
catching the light with pleasant 
surfaces. Better this by far than 
the destiny which would otherwise 
have been manifest: the laying out 


A glittering sea wrinkled a white 
lip on the blazing sand of a 
small harbor. The long fairways 
stretched green across the rolling 
scarlet land, ending in_ their 
clearly defined goals on crests or 
in deep pockets. For once, there 
was no need of trees. 








of ‘avenues’ by the real-estate 
agent, the wounds and gashes in 
the earth asthe city utilities moved 
in, the crowd of little ugly villas 
all near enough together for the 
inhabitants to tweak each other's 
noses out of the bedroom win- 
dows. 


T has recently been my fortune 

to see a golf course cut bodily 
and by main force through a 
tract of woods and ledges as rough 
and full of resistance as a wilder- 
ness. It distressed me to see the 
little tract of woods torn up. | 
had walked there often, discover- 
ing flowers in their season, and 


listened to the brown thrasher as THINK that the thrasher will — «% 
he sang in the evening until the still sing from the birches for — sam 
first green stars came out. But many years now. And | find the the 
a good deal of the woods yet re- fairways matchless for walking by § 4, 
mains, and what has come to sup- _ starlight. Standing on the highest 

plant them has its own merit. eminence of the links, I can say sa 
Now the group of beeches that more. Wherever | look long green * 
was almost lost in a thick tangle courses thread the woodland, = 


binding it into a happy system 
with well-devised terminals by 
groups of trees or under lichened 
ledges. Unity has come out of 
diversity, conformation out of 
formlessness, design out of chaos, 


forms the terminus of a long fair- 
way, bounded at the other end by 
a large pine tree that stands clear 
in the evening light when the 
nearer woods grow dark. Now 
from a green deep in a hollow of 





Some Historic Houses or NATCHEZ : 


(Continued from page 312) 


Winpy nici MaNor, where Aaron Burr lived while awaiting trial 


for treason 


Windy Hill Manor, where he en- 
joyed the hospitality and courtesy 
Natchez gave to the brave soldier 
and former Vice President. Local 
sympathy was with him, and all of 
his companions were found in- 
nocent of any knowledge of plot- 
ting against the country. Burr's 
personal charm made many friends 
in the gay social world of Natchez. 
While the serious charge of treason 
was pending, Burr met and loveda 


beautiful girl, Madeline Price, who 
lived at a neighboring house called 
Half Way Hill. Tradition has tt 
and Claiborne the historian gives 
credence to it, that ‘she was 4 
miracle of beauty.’ The inevitable 
conclusion, a love affair and ef- 
gagement, followed. 

After investigating the charges 
against Burr, the jury report was, 
‘Aaron Burr has not been found 
guilty of any crime or misde- 
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chairs also chintz-covered, 
a cozy fireplace, and the 
most gloriously restful-look- 
ing beds to sink into! 


















@ Everything in Mrs. Armour’s beautiful Lake Forest home speaks of gracious 

hospitality and a distinguished taste. Here are lovely gardens, large sunshiny 
rooms whose cool colorings and spacious arrangement breathe restfulness and 
charm—and ever more charm. @ Significant of Mrs. Armour’s thoughtfulness for 
personal comfort throughout her household, are the “really comfortable” Beauty- 
rest Mattresses and Ace Box Springs with which the room above is equipped. @ Mrs. 
Armour says, “I first slept on a Beautyrest Mattress on a ranch in Arizona, and I 
was delighted with it. Now I have them in my own home. I understand that the 
Simmons Company have brought out a second mattress of a similar type for a still 
more reasonable price. It seems to me quite extraordinary—most progressive.” 
@ The Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring covered to match, $42.50; 
Ace Open Coil Spring, $19.75. The new Deepsleep Mattress at a popular price, 
$19.95; Deepsleep Box Spring, $27.50; Slumber King Spring, $12.00 . . . Beds 
$10.00 to $60.00. Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Copyright 1930, The Simmons Company 
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Simmons 


ie mrs layrance armour entertains extensively beds - springs * mattresses 
and is an exceptionally gracious hostess and BERKEY & GAY furniture 
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Modernize Your 
Sun Room 


OQ 
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No. 6827 Design patents pending 


h | 
US luxuriously comfortable and ap- 


pealingly smart design will transform your 

solarium into one of the most attractive and 
universally used rooms in the house ~a solarium of in- 
dividuality and distinction. 

Since the founding of this Company, forty-three 
years ago, the name Sons-Cunningham has been syn- 
onymous with style-leadership in reed and rattan furni- 
ture; they have been consistently originators, never 
imitators, of design. 

The pieces illustrated are all-rattan construction — 
the new vogue in sun room furniture — finished in 
natural color, decorated with bands of French En- 
ameled Cane in contrasting colors, upholstered in a 
fine imported fabric. 

You are cordially invited to call at our showrooms, 
where a most representative display in a wide range of 
designs and colors is available for your selection. Pur- 
chases may be made through your dealer or decorator. 

Before purchasing elsewhere, protect yourself against 
imitations by looking for the celluloid nameplate 
affixed to the bottom of each piece. 





R 
| A PORTFOLIO | 
7 of colored prints and 
other illustrations ¥ 
will be mailed upon | 


receipt of 25¢. J | 








No. 6827 Design patents pending 


Sons — Cunningham 
Reed & Rattan Co., Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


383 MADISON AVENUE y 
at 46th Street 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 350) 





SPRINGFIELD, built in the seventeen-eighties by Thomas Marston 
Green. Here Andrew Jackson married Rachael Robards in 1791 


meanor against the laws of the 
United States or of this Territory,’ 
and the order for his arrest was 
called a ‘personal grievance 
against him.’ So great was the joy 
at this verdict that a banquet and 
ball were given in his honor. How- 
ever, when he asked for his release 





ONE OF THE BEST EXAMPLES of 
a punkabh to be found in this country 
hangs in the dining-room at Mel- 
rose. It was swung back and forth 
by a slave to keep the air in motion 


from bail and his discharge, they 
were refused. The seriousness of 
his situation was apparent to him 
and to his friends, who advised 
him to flee for his life, since ‘the 
verdict of the grand jury had been 


ignored by the civil judge.’ Ac. 
companied by his friend Chester 
Ashley and clad in a shabby suit 
of homespun, Burr mounted the 
horse his host had given him and 
started on his journey. His haste 
and the gravity of his plight did 
not deter him from stopping at 
Half Way Hill, where he begged 
Madeline Price to accompany him. 
In this he was unsuccessful, and he 
started on his way carrying her 
promises of fidelity with him. 
Half Way Hill has long been de- 
stroyed, but Windy Hill Manor 
stands to-day a reminder of that 
dashing guest it once sheltered. 
It is owned by Elizabeth Stanton, 
the novelist who resides there and 











told Burr’s story in Fata Morgana. 

A charming house high on a 
bluff, overlooking the river that 
winds far beneath it, is the Briers. 
The slender columns, the exquisite 
dormers and long gallery across 
the front, are its distinguishing 
features. Built in 1823 by Mr. 
William Howell, it was the scene 
of the wedding of his daughter 
Varina to Jefferson Davis. The 
history of the President of the 
Confederacy and of Natchez are 
closely interwoven. As a youth 
Davis attended Jefferson Military 
College, a few miles out from the 
city. He was frequently a guest in 
town, and the Briers was the scene 
of his courtship and marriage in 
1845. The place always held great 
charm for him, and he spent his 
vacations here when he was 
Senator for his state, Mississipp!, 
long before the turbulent days of 
the Civil War. 

An excellent example of Geor- 
gian architecture is Rosalie, a 
large brick structure with tall 
white columns and wide galleries. 
It is spacious and beautiful, from 
the graceful steps that mark its 
approach, to its door and fanlight 
at the back of the house. Historr 
cally it is interesting, as It was 
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built on the site of the fort the 
French erected in 1716 as protec- 
tion against the Indians. It was 
here that General Grant made his 
headquarters during the occupa- 
tion of Natchez in the Civil War. 
Since then the house has been 
owned by the Rumble family, who 
| now reside there and who hospit- 
ably show it to visitors and relate 
delightful reminiscences of its 
| history. 

Melrose, 


the home of Mr. 











| 
| 


George Kelly, is another Georgian 
Colonial house of good propor- 
tions. In a park of beeches. oaks, 
and magnolias, a blue heron flew 
across a pool as we drove beside it 
to the house. This property has 
been in the Kelly family for gener- 
ations. It is their ancestral home, 
and they have kept the furniture 
in its original setting. Here is one 
of the best examples of a punkah 
to be found in the country. It 
swings from the ceiling in the 
dining-room, this ornately carved 
screen with the long cord that the 
slave pulled to keep the air cir- 
culating in the room. So few of 
the punkahs have remained in 
their original places that it was 
extremely interesting to find one 
that our modern substitute, the 
electric fan, had not superseded. 
The oldest house of this large 
group is Springfield, which was 
built by Thomas Marston Green 
in the seventeen-eighties. His 
slaves did the actual work of con- 
structing it, and the plan was his 
own. Here Mrs. Rachael Robards, 
the daughter of Colonel John 
Donalson of Nashville, visited 
Mrs. Green to escape from the un- 





True to the traditional conception of Southern architecture, Devereux 
is a perfect setting for a Civil War romance 


SomE Historic Houses or NATCHEZ 
(Continued from page 352) 


happiness of her unfortunate mar- 
riage to Lewis Robards, who had 
already applied for a divorce from 
her. Here she remained for some 
time until Robards received the 
decree, when Andrew Jackson 
came down from Nashville and 
married her at Springfield, in the 
long drawing-room at the right of 
the hall. The house is unusually 
large, the rooms are thirty feet 
square, and the high ceilings give a 
feeling of immense space. There is 


st, ae 








a severity in the facade, a lack 
of ornamentation within, which 
characterize the earlier period of 
construction in the South. 

Dunlieth, the home of Mr. J. N. 
Carpenter, offers a different inter- 
est in the treatment of the white- 
pillared porches. Here the tall 
white columns are used on the 
front and on both sides of the 
house. The iron balconies replace 
the usual wooden rail here as at 
Stanton Hall. The watchtower is 
an important feature of this house, 
as it is on many houses along the 
river. The mail packets could be 
sighted from the little gallery, and 
the coming of the packet meant 
the bringing of news in the days 
before the telegraph. 

So much of the past lives again 
as the visitor sees these charming 
old houses that he can readily 
picture the days made vivid by 
the chronicles of history and 
romance. As he wanders through 
the quiet streets under the mag- 
nolia trees in blossom he 
again the gentle repose of an age 
that is gone, the days of ante 
bellum splendor in the loveliest 
mansions of the South. 


feels 
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can mirror the mood of any room 


Is yours an airy, light “Colonial” 
dining-room that looks out over a 
flowered garden from a little white 
clapboard house? An oak floor, beau- 
tifully grained and polished, can add 
to its simple cheeriness. Or are you 
thinking of a grave, dark paneled 
library where shelves of books look 
down from somber walls? Then 
rich, heavy floors of oak, mellowed 
with age, will add to its quiet dig- 
nity. Oak is gay and merry in a 
ballroom, friendly, welcoming and 
hospitable in a_ hallway... oak 
floors can mirror the mood of any 
room. 

And with all of its rare beauty 
and adaptability, Oak Flooring is 
comparatively inexpensive. It is 
a tremendously economical floor- 
ing. It is the standard of flooring 
materials. 

Many home owners have never 
realized the low cost of installing 
Oak Flooring. Knowing that it is 
used in the finest residences, in 





ballrooms, where beauty and dura- 
bility are demanded, they have 
always thought of it as an expensive 
floor. Yet it costs surprisingly little. 
Never much more than floors of 
softer woods, that soon wear and 
need replacement. Usually less than 
carpets and manufactured flooring 
coverings. And, like these perish- 
able substitutes, oak can be laid 
right over old worn floors. 

Have your architect, contractor 
or retail lumber dealer give you an 
estimate for furnishing your home, 
upstairs and down, with Oak Floor- 
ing. If you are building, be sure 
that floors of oak are specified. If 
you are buying, or renting, insist on 
the comfort, the cleanliness and the 
convenience of a home equipped 
with oak. Write for our interesting 
and informative free booklet, “The 
Story of Oak Floors.” Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association of the 
United States, 1246 Builders’ 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


FMA 
LJ = 49 





THIS MASTER TRADE- 
MARK is stamped on 
the under side of all 
Oak Flooring produced 
by members of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers 
Association of the 
United States. It is 








complete protection for 
you, Each piece és air- 
seasoned and kiln-dried, then thoroughly in- 
spected and accurately graded, insuring uni- 
formly high quality. 

Tuere is beauty and character in 
the natural grain of Oak that lesser 


materials can never hope to express. 
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A garden house at Oak Park, Illinois, 
size 11x 8 feet 





























FEATURES 
TO 


To really enjoy a garden, to set it off to its best advan- 
tage — place a few Hartmann-Sanders architectural 
features at appropriate spots. 





It’s surprising what a great amount of charm can be 
added to any garden landscape by the simple addition 
of a stately pergola, pergola enclosure, rose arbor, 
trellis or shelter house. The added beauty that they 
provide far exceeds their nominal cost. 


Every Hartmann-Sanders architectural feature is the 
best of its kind, made of the best materials and comes 
to you painted one coat ready to assemble. 


Hartmann-Sanders’ designing department work with 
you in developing garden furniture suited to your 
particular garden scheme. There is no cost for this 
service. 


A BOOKLET OF PERGOLAS AND GARDEN 
HOUSES WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Hartmann-Sanders has published a large, profusely 
illustrated booklet which offers countless suggestions to 
those who seek distinction in their home surroundings. 
It shows page after page of beautiful pergolas, garden 
houses, ornamental fences, garden entrances, seats, rose 
arbors, trellises, columns and garden accessories of all 
kinds. For the booklet, send 30 cents to Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., Factory and Showroom: 2163 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom, 
Dept. M, 6 Fast 39th Street, New York City. 









PERGOLAS COLONIAL 


ROSE ARBORS 


ENTRANCES sf 
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ENHANCE THE BEAUTY 
OF YOUR GARDEN 

















Koll Lock-Joint 
Columns used on 
Hartmann - Sanders 
architectural features 
cannot come apart. 








HARTMANN- SANDERS 


KOLL 
GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


COLUMNS 
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Tue DistincTIVE Town 


(Continued from page 316) 


centre of the street, making a 
centre driveway of 40 or 50 feet, 
and two side driveways of about 
15 feet each. Most of the abutting 
lots were also planted with forest 
trees, chiefly elms, many of which 
are now fine specimens. Broad 
Street thirty years ago was a 
wooded parkway bordered by the 
finest homes of the town. Now 
the homes have disappeared and 
office buildings, apartments, and 
business houses line the street. 
Recently an ordinance was passed 
by the City Council at the in- 
stance of the commercial interests 
authorizing the removal of the 
trees and assessing 90 per cent of 
the cost on the abutting property 
owners on the theory of special 
benefit. Tflere was a referendum 
on the ordinance and although it 


structures, and even their colof 
scheme had to be approved in 
advance by a committee of com 
petent architects, and no altera- 
tion, not even the repainting of 
the house, could be made without 
similar approval. The wisdom of 
these drastic provisions has been 
proved, and the precedent of 
Roland Park was followed jp 
Forest Hills, New York; Saint 
Francis Wood, San Francisco; 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland; and 
in the Country Club District of 
Kansas City. The distinction of 
good looks is preserved and un- 
sightly or undesirable structures 
kept out by protective restric- 
tions attached to every deed of 
land. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Califor. 
nia, one of the most recent of 
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AN ATTRACTIVE FILLING STATION in the Country Club district 


in Kansas City 


was favored by many of the 
property owners along the street, 
by business, by road contractors 
and politicians, there were tree 
lovers enough in Columbus to 
keep a distinctive Broad Street 
by an uncomfortably narrow 
margin of a few hundred votes in 
the 20,000 cast. If the people of 
a community want the distinction 
of shaded streets, they may have 
it. 

The distinction, however, that 
comes from the design and setting 
of the house will be only a tradi- 
tion unless there is found a more 
effective way to influence the de- 
sign of private building or until 
the public demand for the beauti- 
ful is reflected in law. There is 
much promise in the practice of 
proprietors in high-class subdivi- 
sions to retain the right to approve 
the design of all private struc- 
tures. In Roland Park, Baltimore, 
one of the earliest of the fine sub- 
divisions in our country, the plans 
for all buildings, fences, and other 


proprietary towns, has covered its 
entire area of 3200 acres with 
basic restrictions which include 
the set-up of the Palos Verdes 
Homes Association and the Palos 
Verdes Art Jury. The Homes 
Association interprets all restric- 
tions, maintains all community 
buildings and lands, and assesses 
and collects a special tax on the 
householders to cover the expenses 
of its work. The Art Jury must 
approve all plans for the construc- 
tion or alteration of any struc- 
tures. The restrictions have a 
further very unusual provision. 
Ordinarily restrictions lapse after 
twenty years, but in Palos Verdes 
they are in effect until January 1, 
1960, and continue from that time 
automatically for successive twen- 
ty-year periods. They may, how- 
ever, be modified if conditions 
warrant during the six months 
prior to January 1, 1960, or during 
the six months prior to the eX 
piration of any of the twenty-year 
periods. 
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| CHASE COPPER 
| WATER TUBING 





People should bathe by appointment in some homes, or replace those over- 
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worked, rust-clogged pipes with Chase Copper Water Tubing. 


A full tub... 





blessings of Chase Copper Water Tubing. 


Do you wait for the water 


comes in a coil, 
nds around cor- 


| ers, and is 99.9% 


ven- | 
10W- 
ions 
nths 
ring 
ex- 
year 


ure copper. Chase Copper 
ater Tbe Fittings are 


marked and guaranteed. 


‘CHASE 





Why put up any longer with the dis- 
comforts of rust-clogged pipes when 
complete replacement with Copper 
Water Tubing is so easy and economical? 


° Sd ° 


Twenty minutes... fora bath that should 
take but three! Somebody turned a faucet 
downstairs — and all you get is a tanta- 
lizing trickle. 

Annoying ... but think of what hap- 
pens all day long—housekeeping hindered, 
tempers ruffled, hours of precious time 
wasted. And all uncalled for in this mod- 
ern age. 

Today the trials and trib- 
ulations of rust-clogged pipes 
can be completely done away 
with. At moderate cost and 
with surprisingly little bother, 
bright and shining lines of 
Chase Copper Water Tubing 
can now be installed to bring 





CHASE 


The mark that identifies good 


or does the water watt for you? 


you the comforts of clear water at full 
pressure from every faucet in your home. 

Your plumber will tell you this new- 
type flexible tubing permits him to 
replace wornout piping without needless 
tearing into walls and floors. In fact, he 
usually runs Chase Tubing right along- 
side the old rigid pipe. He uses it in 
long lengths, bends it around corners. 
Fittings are saved. Time is saved. And 
so are the paper, paint and tiling of your 
home. 

If you’d like to give your family the 
blessing of a water system of pure copper, 
that can’t rust, that can’t clog, 
that puts an end to expensive 
repairs, telephone your 
plumber. He’ll gladly estimate 
how little it will cost to mod- 
ernize your home with Chase 
Copper Water Tubing and 
Chase Copper Water Tube 
Fittings. 


brass and copper products 


COPPER WATER TUBING 


A PRODUCT OF CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO.—Incorporated—Waterbury, Conn. 


Chase Leaders and Gutters—Chase Bronze Screen Cloth—Chase Plumbing Supplies— Chase Copper and Brass in Sheets, Tubes and Rods for every industrial use 





a quick bath... zip, and he’s away. Just one of the 














Put The Kettle On We'll 


All Have T 





ea. 


Set the table. Gather 
round the fire. Pull 
up chairs and foot- 
stools. Stretch out 
before the hearth and 
drink the warming 
brew. 


Tea-time, in a setting of hooked rugs and 


Colonial furniture, 
a heritage from the 
the Colonies. 


The atmosphere of 
warmth and hospitality 
which marked the old 


New England h 


is not difficult to attain. 
You will be surprised to 
see how a few Cushman 


Colonial Reprodu 
will add character 
entire room. 





is a delighttul custom; 
very earliest days of 


omes, 


ctions 
to an 


Authentic in every 
detail, these charm- 
ing cupboards, tables, 
chairs and footstools 
are patterned after the 
best of the Early 
American work. 
They will match and 
harmonize with your 
own family heirlooms. 
They suggest, by 
their presence, the 


good tinies of long ago—the sincerity 


and good tasteof C 


Pieces illustrated are No. 


405 Candle Stand, No. 


No. 412 Oval Cricket 


table is shown with No. 


olonial people. 

-499 Corner Cupboard, No. 
439 Fireside Bench, and 
Stool. The No. 495 large 
610 Carver Chairs. Other 


pieces are No. 465 Drop Leaf Table, No. 469 


Snake Foot Table, and 


Cushman 


No. 431 High Chair. 


productions 


of today are the antiques of tomorrow 


H. T. CUSHMA 


N 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Desk No. B3 


No. Bennington, Vermont 


Kindly send brochures of Cushman Colonial Repro- 
ductions and name of dealer nearest me. 


Signed 
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Tue Distinctive TOwN 
(Continued from page 354) 





Tue BEAUTY of the approach to this town in Vermont is marred 


by the placing of these billboards 


Protective restrictions need not 
be the monopoly of high-class 
subdivisions. Radburn, New Jer- 
sey, planned for a town of 25,000 
people, has adopted much the 
same practice as Palos Verdes. 
Radburn is not a poor man’s 
town, but is within the means of 
families of moderate income. A 
house of six rooms and bath may 
be had for as little as $8000. 

Santa Barbara furnishes a pos- 
sible precedent in the ordinance 
passed in 1925 establishing the 
first municipal architectural board 
of review in the United States. 
Two years before the passage of 
this ordinance the Community 
Arts Association had prepared the 
way by organizing an advisory 
committee of architects to pass on 
plans for private structures when 
voluntarily submitted. Some of 
the banks and other loaning agen- 
cies had refused loans except on 
buildings approved by this com- 
mittee. When the earthquake 
destroyed two thirds of the build- 
ings on Estado, the business street 
of the city, the community de- 
mand that the street should be 
rebuilt in accordance with high 
standards of design resulted in the 
ordinance of 1925, which required 
that all plans must be submitted 
to an architectural board of re- 
view. If the owners refused to 
follow changes suggested by this 
board they had a right of appeal 
to the City Council for a public 
hearing. 

In eight months the Santa 
Barbara Board of Review passed 
on two thousand building per- 
mits and produced one of the 
most distinctive business streets 
in America. Much of its success 
was due to the establishment of a 
community drafting-room where 
excellent designs were furnished 
at cost. Although the ordinance 


was repealed in 1926, the experi- 
ence of Santa Barbara shows the 
great usefulness of an architec- 
tural board of review. There were 
very few cases where the owner and 
the board did not get together, 
and the community was_pro- 
foundly grateful for the protec- 
tion against bad design. 

Can we look forward to a time 
when the distinction that comes 
from good architecture will be 
preserved in all made-to-order 
towns and in outlying subdivi- 
sions by protective restrictions 
and art juries? There is so much 
economic, as well as esthetic, rea- 
son for this protection that some 
legal way not now existing should 
be found to extend to all com- 
munities the protection now en- 
joyed by very few. 

If the offenses against good 
taste in the setting and design of 
private buildings cannot be legally 
prohibited by community action, 
other offenses as serious and as 
damaging to the good appearance 
of the community can be and have 
been effectively stopped by muni- 
cipal zoning regulations. 

The owner of a house in a good 
residential section may build a 
one-story projection in his front 
yard and use it or lease it for a 
store. It may be years before 
other stores are built in the block, 
but the action of this one owner 
puts a blight on the street as a 
place of residence. Values shrink 
and the street is said to be in 
transition. Zoning has changed 
this by limiting the business 
places to certain definitely marked 
sections of the city and by pro- 
hibiting business in residence 
sections. 

Before zoning, the best resi- 
dential part of a town could be 
exploited for apartment houses. 
Even an industry, which was not 





Here AGAIN billboards placed just at the turn of the road rob 


the distant view of the mountains of its beauty 


all 




















YOUR 
PERSONAL FITTING 


PROBLEMS 
AN INTIMATE 
DISCUSSION 


To the woman who 
demands the style 
rightness that only 
made -to- measure 
clothes attain, But- 
terick offers expert 
advice from expert 
dressmakers on meet: 
ing personal fitting 
problems. 


Adjustments for the 
figure that varies from 
the average are inti 
mately discussed in 
this fully illustrated 
dressmaking manud 
... The New Butterick 
Dressmaker. 

320 pages ... 480 illustrations ... $1.5 

wherever Butterick Patterns are sold, and from 


your own bookstore, or by mail, $1.65, postage 
prepaid. The coupon is for your convenience, 


The BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 
Dept. Q,161 Sixth Ave., NewYork 


Please send me the New Butterick 








Dressmaker. | enclose $1.65 in 
O check O money order. 

Name em 
a vi 
City. State. 
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Tue DistTINcTIVE TOWN 


(Continued from page 356) 


noisy or offensive enough to be 

‘ped aS a nuisance, could be 
established there. There are many 
such undesirable mixtures in 
American cities. Since the adop- 
tion of zoning, such structures 
cannot be built and such uses are 

hibited in residence districts. 

In addition to protecting the 
residential sections against the 
invasion by business, by apart- 
ments, or by industry, zoning 
regulations prevent the wrong 
location of a house on a lot. Side 
yards, front yards, and rear yards 
are required which stop the crowd- 
ing together of houses, keep out 
back-lot buildings, establish set- 
backs, and give the house a more 
agreeable setting. 

The modern triple threat men- 
acing alike the rural road and 
city street corner is the billboard, 
the filling station, and the wayside 
stand. Some progress has been 
made in curbing their bad influ- 
ence. Many of the largest na- 
tional advertisers have endorsed 
the policy of restricting outdoor 
advertising to commercial dis- 
tricts. The organized outdoor ad- 
vertising industry announced in 
1925 among its new standards 
that structures would not be 
situated in purely residential dis- 
tricts, in the vicinity of public 
parks or buildings where the sur- 
rounding neighborhood is residen- 
tial, or in locations that interfere 
with the view of naturai beauty 
spots. 

A few states have attempted to 
limit the size and number of bill- 
boards by license fees. It may be 
questionable practice to license a 
bad thing, but if this method of 
restraint is to be effective, much 
heavier fees must be imposed. 
The charges on billboards in 
European countries are many 


times greater than ours. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, by a very 
large majority vote, adopted more 
than ten years ago a constitutional 
amendment which permitted the 
regulation and restriction by law 
of ‘advertising on public ways, 
in public places and on private 
property within public view.’ 
But the rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Department 
of Public Works are still ineffec- 
tive, pending a decision on their 
constitutionality from the State 
Court. 

Eventually the filling stations 
on the city street and the wayside 
stations on the rural highways 
which are fittest will survive, for 
competition is producing better 
buildings and better surroundings. 

The effectiveness of zoning as a 
weapon against all three of these 
undesirables is not fully appre- 
ciated. Since they are all business 
structures they can be absolutely 
excluded from. the residential sec- 
tions of villages, towns, and cities 
where obviously they are the most 
damaging. It is as logical and as 
legal for counties to have the right 
to zone and to establish business 
districts limited, in size and in 
yumber on the highways outside 
of incorporated places. By con- 
fining the signs and the stands and 
the stations to these business 
zones, the littering of the country 
road would be effectively stopped. 
Even more far-reaching in its 
effect would be the zoning of 
state highways, and bills for this 
purpose have already been pre- 
sented to the legislatures of several 
states. 

Towns, like people, can lose 
their distinctive personality 
whether it is inherited or acquired. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of 
distinction. 





AN Artist's GARDEN 
(Continued from page 303) 


of a sunbeam breaks through the 
foliage and touches a leafy spray, 
tender shoot, or slender long- 
stemmed floweret. One longs to 
linger amid the woodsy fragrance 
of its deep rich loam, lichens, and 
Mossy turf, and among the 
shadowy blossoms that love deep 
shade. Fairfield’s novel garden 
incites expectancy, a constant 
awaiting some exceptional feature 
or some new experience, which is 
gratified in both approaches to 
the beechwood. That on the 
shady side leads up a steep ascent 
of beech-log Steps, set with dainty 
dwarf ferns. The second guides 
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between subtly colorful flower 
beds containing hues of azure, 
turquoise, sapphire, and ultra- 
marine, then on to the edge of 
the wood within which we find a 
planting of Hosta, aubrietia, iris, 
and many other flowers, injall- the 
lovely pinkish-purple shades: * 

Of the manifold flora, only a 
few of which may be mentioned, 
we note the gardener’s preferences 
for some which he utilizes many 
times in their different colorings 
to meet divergent needs. Among 
the favorites are rhododendrons 
— purple, lilac, bluish-pink, crim- 
son, old rose; aubrietia in many 


ers! 
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One of the charming homes that Wallace & Warner, Architects, have designed 
for Philadelphia's best suburbs. This home is at Minden Manor, and is made 
both cozy and healthful with Cabor's Quilt. 


Money for You 


Comfort and health are the two finest things 
to sell, and we have been selling them for 38 
years. A house or apartment without insula- 
tion will soon be as rare in America as an 
Indian tepee! 

But here is something more. When choosing an 
insulator, choose Cabot’s Quilt. It has often 
cut down heating plant and radiators enough 
to save a quarter of the annual coal bills. 


{n a home like the one above, this saving may 
be from $30 to $40 a year. You will be warm in 
winter and cool in summer; two great factors 
for the health of your family. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Noise-Deadening 
l 


This Coupon Brings a Valuable New Book 
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Av INTERIORS 
r Colorful 
Harmonious 

eauty 
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OOK where you may—as long 
as you wish—and you will 
find nothing excels ‘Beautiful 
birch” for interior woodwork, 
veneer panels, doors and floors. 


Its indescribable beauty in marvel- 
ous transparent stains that enrich 
the attractive birch grain, wins 
the enthusiastic admiration of all 
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An ARrTIST’s GARDEN 


(Continued from page 357) 


plants 


purplish pinks; vellow, blue, and 
purple iris; many sorts of Dian- 
thus; heather, which is present 
all vear round in a profusion of 
white, purple, and pink heaths 
that follow one another in con- 
tinuous lily-of-the- 
valley, together with wood anem- 
one, Which appears repeatedly in 
most unexpected spots. The for- 
eign flora very naturally are held 
in high esteem and include a few 
distant travelers from American 
soil, asphodel and globeflower 
from the woods of the Py renees, 
alpines from Swiss and Austrian 
mountain slopes, a little blossom- 
ing weed from Bavaria, another 
Paris weed, and primroses from 
Japan. 

Exceptionally happy is the 
garden’s assembling of cool hues 


succession; 
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bell, lupine, iris, cranesbill, and 
wild hyacinth; the purple-blues 
include larkspur, Camassia, corn- 
flower, and cultivated hyacinth. 
Fine landscape grouping of trees 
and shrubbery is not uncommon, 
with particular emphasis on shape. 
Here color is carried to tree effects 
as well, illustrated in a_pictur- 
esque blue-gray fir tree upon 
the grass-green lawn, which also 
has its sundial recorder of the 
fleeting hours banked with rose- 
mary and mossy saxifrage. 

One feels a vital quality behind 
this simple floral planning, lent 
by its practical purpose. In a 
marvelous way it ties all together; 
yet the garden’s charm has never 
been sacrificed to the industrial 
aim. In the past quarter of a 
century its most marked influence 


THE steps present an excellent place for trying out various rock | 
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The radiator is in the room. . . bu 
how different! Now it is a charming 


; ‘lable i a not always an easy task; but has been on woolens; and the addition to the furniture . . . a ser 
—- — ea tet dacs an extensive palette and good subtle colorings in Scotch and ing table, or a console, or a window 
ors and tones, these new finishes taste have had their rewards. English tweeds of to-day still re- seat. And the change was made by 


permita different decorative scheme 
for each room —all equally lovely. 


Nearly mar-proof hardness assures that 
your birch trimmed home will retain 
a fine appearance indefinitely. The 
beauty of birch furniture is only 
equalled by its long serviceability. 


Wisconsin-Michigan birch interiors 
are an asset to any building from the 
most imposing edifice to the smallest, 
coziest home. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE—FREE 

Contains much information of value and shows 

many fine birch intertors by eminent architects 
and decorators—several in colors. 


THE BIRCH MERS. ASSOCIATION 
211 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 





Among much-used blues are col- 
umbine, Veronica, Canterbury- 


flect Fairfield’s garden moods of 
all seasons and weathers. 





By a sMALL poor are pale blue cranesbill, feathery fern, and 
blueflag, all mirrored in its surface 


slipping a Mullins Enclosure ove 
the iron fixture. 


Mullins Enclosures are made of fines 
furniture steel, finished in Walnut 
Mahogany or Old Ivory. . . ink 
ing with your furnishings. They 
right over your radiators, without 
moving or altering a thing. And# 
ways, wherever they are, they gt 
your walls from “heat smudge. 
We have an interesting free bookle 
on Mullins Enclosures and thet 
adaptability toany surroundings. The 
coupon will bring it. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
45 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
45 Depot Sc., Salem, Ohio 









I'd like your booklet, please, and names of oe 
dealers. 
| DRE castocsiuhssaninns — 
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BIRCH FOR WOODWORK 
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Exemplify ing 
the 
THOUGHT of DETAIL 
LEAVENS 
Finished to Your Order 
FURNITURE 
= Catalog on request 
William Leavens & Co., 
Inc. 
52 Canal Street 
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Ancient Beauty 
recreated in Pewter pieces 
of Modern Utility 


Made after an ancient formula. Pewter by 
Poole bas the durability. the softly-gleam 


ing lustre of rare old Englisp Pewter: the 
designs faithfully reproduce the inspired 
masterpieces of early American Craftemen. 


See it at smart jewelry and gift shops - 
made in hundreds of beautiful pieces for 
every decorative and utilitarian purpose. 
Look for the Poole trademark. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
POOLE SILVER ©O., TAUNTON, MASs 
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THE House CoNnFIDENTIAL 


(Continued from page 


But at this point his father and 
mother hastily changed the sub- 
ject. We were at the rear of the 
house now, admiring the sleeping 
porch. Presently | heard Gregory 
say in an undertone to Lucinda, 
‘There’s one room that | don’t 
want Hewlett to see, and that’s 
my little north study. I think Ill 
run in and lock it before we look 
inside. If he’s never once seen 
the room, perhaps it won’t occur 
to him that he can go in.’ 

‘Just as you say,’ agreed Lu- 
cinda dubiously. ‘But where 7s 
Hewlett?’ 

We all looked around. He had 
entirely disappeared. Gregory 
rushed to investigate the back 
garden, and Phineas started for 
the road. But just then out 
from the front corner of the house 
came Hewlett, wreathed in smiles. 
Around his neck was a great ruff 
made of paper, layers and lavers 
of it, fluttering in all directions 
as he came. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid he’s spoiled 
your morning newspaper,’ apolo- 
gized Lucinda to Phineas. ‘It 
seems to be his latest amusement, 
tearing holes in papers and put- 
ting them on over his head.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Phineas. 
‘He looks like a little mediaval 
herald.’ 

‘Mediazval nothing!’ exploded 
Gregory, coming up. ‘That’s not 
the morning paper! Those are my 
paper patterns of all the furni- 
ture!’ 

It was too true. 
wonder was that Hewlett in so 
short a time could have made 
so clean a sweep. The pattern 
of the big desk from Gregory’s 
study hung down, tabard fashion, 
front and back. The curving 
contour of the grand piano swept 
out behind like the train of a royal 
cloak. 

‘Look what’s coming down the 
road,’ said I, with stoic fatalism. 
And there, just turning in at the 
driveway, was the van. 

Divesting Hewlett of his paper 
patterns and handing me_ the 
baby, Gregory and Lucinda flew 
into the house to whisk the pat- 
terns into place again. Phineas, 
further honoring me with the 
cat’ basket, went down the 
drive to greet the moving men. 
This left me with Hewlett and 
the cat and the baby. The baby 
was fast asleep, but that is more 
than could be said for Hewlett 
or the cat. 

It is strange what a commotion 
a slumbering infant will sleep 
through. Hewlett and I, deposit- 
ing the cat hamper in the glassed- 
in sun porch, improvised a crib 
for the baby in the corner of the 
window box, padding it with 
everybody’s Very cau- 
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tiously, then, we opened the cap 
of salmon. And very, ven 
cautiously we considered what 
would be the safest method of 
presenting the saucer of salmon 
to the cat. By crouching down 
and gazing through the slats of 
the cat basket, we could discern 
Puss-Puss glaring out severely 
at us, like a lion in a circus parade. 
He did not look as if he were 
exactly in a homelike mood. But 
at this point Gregory stepped 
in and relieved us of our dilemma 
by taking the whole cat outfit to 
the cellar, salmon and all, until 
the moving men should go. Then 
Hewlett and I, from the sun 
porch window, watched the men 
unload. 

Does anything look more out 
of place than household goods 
being hoisted about in the open 
air against a landscape white 
with snow? The furniture takes 
on a refugee expression, chilly and 
miscellaneous. But this furniture 
was very interesting, and_ these 
men were very quick. We could 
hear them talking to each other 
as they went past our window. 
They said Lucinda’s piano was 
one of the worst makes, a ven 
unsatisfactory piano. Give them 
a neat little upright any day— 
not so heavy. And they referred 
to the extra electric-light bulbs as 
‘the eggs.’ Presently Phineas ap- 
peared at our door. 

‘The woman Gregory engaged 
to help Lucinda to-day has come, 
said he. ‘She’s in the kitchen. 
Lucinda’s busy. Can you tell her 
what to dor’ 

‘What sort is she?’ I asked. 

‘She’s what Rosamond Hathe 
way calls a Black Fairy,’ whis 
pered Phineas. ‘She looks efficient. 
The men are almost through.’ 

‘Then tell her where | put the 
things to heat up for luncheon, 
said I, ‘including my lunch cloth 
and dishes. And bring me the 
vase and the box of flowers from 
the back of the car.’ 

Phineas returned with the flow- 
ers, and Hewlett and I arranged 
them. Then Phineas offered to 
remain on guard by the im 
promptu cradle for a moment 
while | stole out with Hewlett 
place the flowers on the table. 
We came back just in time to heat 
the moving men say good-bye. 

‘We were sorry to be late,’ said 
one of the men to Lucinda, “but 
we had bad luck all the way until 
| happened to find the broom! 

‘The broom?’ inquired Lucinda 
mystified. 

‘Yes’m,’ said the moving mas 
‘| happened find we was 
carryin’ a broom on board. Yo 
know we don’t do that.’ : 

‘Why not?’ asked Gregory @ 
astonishment. 
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Tue PHOTOGRAPH BELOW 
shows one of the Hodgson Houses 
} now in use. We built it in sections, 
shipped it all ready to erect. There 
it stands, and will stand through the 


| years—staunch, watertight, comfort- 


— ; with the simple dignity of a dwelling 
va | in good taste—in harmony with its 
gaged : background. 

‘ome,’ ‘ . 
ws We build Hodgson Houses of the 
— p finest materials. Selected weather- 
oe proof cedar and Douglas fir are used 
pe: in construction. Walls, floors and 
»~ & roof are insulated with Celotex. The 
a sections fit tightly together, held 
cloth 


“th & “gid by heavy key bolts. Your house 


from | will last for years without repairs, 
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Here 18 THE FLOOR-PLAN of the Hodgson House shown 
below. Our booklet also pictures and prices furnishings, 
and lawn and garden equipment— -bird houses, dog 


kennels, arbors, picket fences, poultry-houses, etc. 
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time without spoiling the plan. 
If you've postponed building a va- 
cation home because you dread the 
confusion, delay and unexpected ex- 
penses of building, choose a Hodgson 
House. You can have it erected with 
a little local help—or, if you preter, 
we will send a Hodgson construction 
foreman to supervise the whole job. 

Send today for our free illustrated 
book J. 


of plan and arrangement, gives photo- 


It shows a great varicty 


graphs and prices. Write to E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., or 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. Florida 


branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON Houses 
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cAnd so convenient! 


our guests will appreciate 
the beauty of your “‘BTC 
Hostess’’ set—its rich coloring, 
artistic patterns and graceful 
lines. They will exclaim, too, 
about its comfort and con- 
venience. 

A “‘BTC Hostess’” set is es- 
sential to any fine home—for 
bridge or for any other oc- 
casion requiring extra table and 
chairs. Made of a steel, 
it will last a life-time. All 
edges are turned under to pre- 
vent tearing the filmiest dress. 
There is a range of eleven 
modern color combinations to 
afford a selection perfectly 
suited to your tastes and deco- 
rative scheme. 

Mitton C. Work, now broadcast- 
ing bridge lessons over WEAF under 
the sponsorship of the manufacturers 
of Bridge and Congress Playing Cards, 
Says: 

“Without physical comfort the 
mental concentration needed for 
bridge is impossible. Thoughtful 
hostesses recognize that a stead) 
table and comfortable chairs are 
essentials. The *‘BTC Hostess’ 
sets meet the demands of the most 
exacting.”’ 


Mitt.C loorks 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. 
430 Port Watson St. 





Cortland, N.Y. 





THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


THe Housrt ConFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 360) 


‘Brooms is very good luck in a 
house, but very bad luck on a 
van,’ explained our moving man. 
“You could n’t have been expected 
to know it; but in the part of the 
country I come from folks is 
always movin’, and we get to 
know the ropes. You won’t find 
a moving company anywheres 
in my part of the country that’ll 
take a broom. Maybe _ thevy’ll 
take a broom if the lady insists 
upon it, but they’ll throw it out 
of the van as soon as they’re out 
of sight, unless it’s a very short 
haul. And then they’ll say they 
lost the broom. I won’t deceive 
you that way. Up in the hills last 
night I happened to see there 
was a broom wrapped up with all 
them tools you had in storage, 
and I took it out and thrun it 
into the woods. And after that 
we come along fine without any 
more bad luck. You don’t never 
want to ask a movin’ company 
to transport a broom!’ 

Greatly impressed, we watched 
them rumble away. And _ then, 
announcing that luncheon was 
ready, Phineas and | tactfully 
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departed too. 

‘Don’t you think we ought to 
make Lucinda and Gregory a 
present of a new broom?’ asked 
Phineas; and we sped to a hard- 
ware store. 

Half an hour later we 
around through the back garden 
to the front of the House Confi- 
dential. We had written a good- 
luck message on a brightly colored 
streamer. This we tied to the 
broomstick, and planted the broom 
firmly by its handle in a drift of 
snow, so that the message flapped 
out from it like a pennant in the 
rising wind. Then we rang the 
doorbell as if for a May basket, 
and fleetly ran. 

We heard the front door open 
just as we made our escape 
through the garden into the lower 
road. We heard Lucinda and 
Gregory call and laugh. And then 
we caught just a glimpse of 
Gregory racing out around the 
corner of the house and waving 
the broom at us, as we blew him 
a magic salute of nine lucky 
squawks on the klaxon, and 
drove away. 


stole 





Our Home Buitpers SErRvIcE PLANTS 
TuEsE Housss 


(Continued from page 325) 


Bordering the straight path that 
leads to the front door is a ground 
cover of Euonyvmus radicans vege- 
tus Which ends in two specimen 
plants. On the lawn are oak trees 
which again are in character with 
the other planting selected. 

It is assumed that this lot is ina 
real-estate development that gives 
access to the garage, hence no 
drive is shown on the plan. The 
planting stops at the left corner 
with one good specimen of laurel, 
supplemented with an Andro- 
meda which is also evergreen. 
Farther along the northeast side 
are Spir@a vanhouttei and deutzia 
on each side of the kitchen door. 
Beyond are bittersweet framing 


the kitchen wing, and common 
lilacs forming a screen against the 
garage. 

A hedge is shown around three 
sides of the lot, which may be 
of common Japanese barberry — 
which has early foliage, excellent 
fruit and twig, and is good withever- 
greens — or of clipped hemlock. 

In the corner between the ter- 
race and the garage is a small 
formal garden which should have a 
wall on the farther side to com- 
plete its enclosure. This is shown 
with four central flower beds and 
borders separated by flagged 
paths. This might be planted with 
perennials, or with early spring 
bulbs and annuals. 
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CHAMBERLIN WEATHER 
STRIPS Assure Draught 
Proof, Comfortable, Uniform- 
ly Heated Rooms and 20% 
to 40% Yearly Fuel Saving 


There must be a crack — around 
those windows and doors of yours. 
Otherwise you couldn’t open or 
close them. But these cracks bring 
plenty of trouble. They are the 
principal source of draughts that 
make your house chilly and uncon- 
fortable, hard to heat—that waste 
26% of your heat and admit snow, 
rain and dust. Why not stop these 
annoyances at once with Chamberlin 
Weather Strips? Chamberlin 
mechanics will install them for you. 
This factory - direct-to-consumer 
service, exclusively a Chamberlin 
feature, assures you permanent satis- 
faction. You save enough fuel to pay 
for the job in 2 to 5 years. Enjoy real 
home comfort and save money. 
Write for facts and costs today. 


What Chamberlin Plasti- 
Calk Also Means to You 


There are cracks '%" to 3" wide 
around window and door frames 
in masonry buildings. They cause 
an additional 4% heat loss and 
admit dust and soot that soil your 
walls, curtains and drapes. Cham- 
berlin Plasti-Calk, as applied by 
Chamberlin mechanics, seals these 
cracks for good. 





RE ERIS RES 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP 
COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
Over 100 Factory Sales-Installation Branches 

throughout the United States 








Give me some idea how much it will 

cost to Chamberlin Weather Strip 

and Plasti- windows, 
oors. 


Name 





Address__ : —— 
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When You ‘a 
BUILD § 


REMODEE” 


look for these 








OUR HOME—you want it com- 

fortable—warm in winter and 
cool in summer. ‘That means you 
must use insulation. You also want 
to build it substantially—and eco- 
nomically. Here’s an _ insulation 
material that combines all these ad- 
vantages—Insulite. 


Consider strength—in a recent labo- 
ratory test of the four best known 
insulating boards, it was proved 
that... Insulite is 14% stronger. 


You can prove this greater strength 
by driving a nail a half inch in from 
the edge and through a board of 
Insulite. Loop a strong cord around 
the nail, and with hand scales see 
how much greater pull is required to 
tear the nail through Insulite than 
through any other insulating board 
similarly tested. 


aie 


PROTECTION 


against 


HEAT and COLD 


Insulite is made from the strong, 
tough fibers of spruce and other 


1930 


STRENGTH 








features in your 
insulating material 


base it grips plaster with twice the 
strength of wood lath. And the use 
of this stronger insulating board is 
economical—it takes the place of 
non-insulating materials, reduces 
your fuel bill by sealing in the heat, 
and, in large rigid units, easily and 
quickly applied, reduces labor costs, 
sometimes as much as 50% 


Now, consider insulation efficiency 
—here’s a simple test. Place a cube 
of ice on a piece of Insulite over an 
automatic electric iron set at hot. 
Check the time required for the heat 
to pass through the Insulite and melt 
the ice. Make the same test with 
other insulating boards. The result 
is convincing. Insulite, full 4% inch 
thick, means 124%2% more effi- 
cient insulation than ordinary 
\% insulating boards. 


Make these two tests—then we 
know that when you build or re- 





northern woods— it is chemically 
treated to resist moisture and is not 
subject to deterioration. Used as 
sheathing, Insulite has several times 
the bracing strength of lumber hori- 
zontally applied, and as a plaster 
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THE INSULITE COMPAN Y 
Had ene Dept. 40C 








Seutuaen: 


of Insulite to use in these two tests. 


_— Seo 








Please send me your free book, ‘‘! 
creasing Home Enjoyment,”’ also a FREE SAMPLE 


Insulating 


model you will specify Insulite to 
your architect, contractor or builder. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40C 
Minnesota 






Minneapolis, 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PT Y¥..i1Ul with NATURAL SION 








rpetual Charm. -Moderate Cost 


Endowed by Nature with soft radiant colors, Briar 
Hill Golden Tone Ashlar Wall Facing provides 
distinction—individuality—plus the enduring 
grandeur of natural stone. 

And, surprising but true, this exquisite Ashlar can 
be used in even the moderate-priced residence 
without burdening the building budget. 
Interesting literature, showing this beautiful 
natural sandstone in full color, has been prepared. 


Write for free Bulletin MB-1. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 











~ INCLIN-ATOR— A soendine Stairs 


For Anyone to Whom Stairs are a Hardship 


the INCLIN-ATOR offers a simple, safe and reliable means of 
ascent and descent. You can forget that stairs exist. 

The INCLIN-ATOR folds up when not in use and does not 
interfere with the customary use of the stairway. In appearance 
it resembles a piece of high-grade furniture. 

Operated by the touch of an electric button. Strong, du- 
rable, and will last a lifetime. Special attachments for invalids. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1412 Vernon Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Originators and manufacturers of Simplified 


Complete information and name of nearest 
Electric Passenger Lifts for the Home. 


representative given on request. 
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A Glossary of 
NEEDLECRAFT TERMS 


O many people the needle is merely the symbol of drudgery and the | 
overflowing workbasket. To many others, however, it is a tool of 


artistic expression as important as the pen to the poet or the brush to” 


the artist. Undoubtedly this is less true to-day than it was in former 
times when life was a more leisurely affair; when woman’s place was jn 
the home and the art of embroidery one of the few outlets for her ski 
and imagination. But in spite of the rush of our modern existence and 
the competition of countless other forms of self-expression, needlework 
seems to be enjoving a revival unknown since the days when our grand. 
mothers laboriously stitched samplers or elaborately embroidered pig | 
tures of tombs and weeping willows on white satin. 

In view of this recent revival of certain types of embroidery the 
following glossary of needlework terms describing some-of the more 
important stitches and their history may be of interest. 


APPLIQUE: a cut-out pattern ap- 
plied to a background and sewed or 
pasted down, the having 
either a cord, ribbon, or stitching to 
bind them. A very suitable style for 
broad effects and especially popular 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, When it was used for ec- 
clesiastical work and also for domes- 
tic hangings. 

BARGELLO Florentine 
produced by the cushion stitch ona 
canvas foundation, a blunt needle 

The original patterns 


edges 


(or work): 


being used. 
were generally zigzag bands divid- 
ing the ground, and this work was 
used for chair and stool coverings 
during the century. 
This prismatic type of embroidery 


seventeenth 


has recently been revived. 


COUCHING: the method by which 
one thread is sewn down by another 
thread upon the material. Cord, 
braid, or bundles of tiny threads 
may also be couched. This method 
was much used in gold-thread em- 
broidery which was popular in the 
seventeenth century, especially for 
ecclesiastical work. 

CREWELWORK: embroidery done 
with loosely twisted worsted yarn, 
used for hangings since early in the 
seventeenth century. 


CUSHION STITCH: a short straight 
stitch formerly used to fill in back- 
grounds in embroidery and now 
used on coarse canvas, producing an 
effect like weaving. 

LAID WORK: an elaborate kind of 
couching. The 
down loosely on the surface of the 
material and then sewn down by 


stitches are laid 


cross lines of stitching. The Japa- 
nese use laid work more extensively 
than any other type of embroidery. 


PETIT POINT (or tent stitch): a 
term often used generically to de- 
scribe the that 
nearly imitates tapestry. It is a 
short slanting stitch worked in even 
lines from left to right upon an 
open-mesh material like canvas, in 


needlework most 


_ 


either silk or wools which entirely 
cover the background. It enjoyed 


great favor in England during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eights 
eenth centuries, being used for fine 
upholsteries, and has recently been 
revived in this country. 


QUILTING: fastening together of 
several layers of material by stitch. 
ing through them, the lines of stitch 
ing made to form a design. This 
work was known in early times and 
quilted garments were worn under 
armor in the Middle Ages. It was 
later used not only for coverlets, 
but for hangings and many types of 
garments. 


RAISED WORK: formed by a layer 
of padding placed in the material 
and worked over with threads. 
This was popular during the four- 
teenth century and was carried to 
excess during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, particularly in England where 
“stump work,’ in which figures were 
stuffed like dolls, was developed. 


SATIN STITCH: worked in. close 
parallel lines over a design produc- 
ing a satiny surface nearly alike on 
both sides. 


“AMBOUR STITCH: a stitch which 
derives its name from the tambour 
frames shaped like a drumhead and 
said to have originated in China, 
on which the material to be em- 
broidered is stretched. Chinese 

embroidery has remained unchanged 

for centuries and no more beautiful 
work has ever been done than the 
old embroidery on mandarin robes. 

The Chinese claim to have practised 

this art since 3000 B.c. 


embroidery in 
rugs and 


‘URKEY WORK: 
imitation of Oriental 
carpets which appeared in the six- 
teenth century. It was worked in 
worsted and used for table covers, 
Eastern 


cushions, and chair seats. 
patterns were superseded by floral 
ones characteristic of the Renais- 
sance, and these in turn gave way t0 
eighteenth-century designs 
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TIME—THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER 
FINDS A FOE THAT FIGHTS HIM OFF 


Many generations ago, Time—That Tough Old Tester—began his fight with Pe 
For Your Protection, 





genuine puddled wrought iron. Against that sturdy metal of which Reading . 
2. ; . . ; This Indented Spiral 
5-point pipe is made, Time first used his most potent weapon, corrosion. Sacmen tines 


Year after year after year, Time poured his corrosive mixtures over and through 
5-point pipe trying to set in action the destruction which men call rust. But 
no loop-holes could Time find—filaments of silicious slag barred the way. 
Only pipe made of genuine puddled wrought iron has proved that it can 
thus fight off the test of Time—the only conclusive pipe test known. 

Make your first cost of pipe the last cost, avoiding damaging leaks, by insist- 
ing on Reading genuine puddled wrought iron pipe. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 










GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 








DIAMETERS RANGING FROM ¥% TO 20 INCHES : 


ron 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought ! 
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Winthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 






No. 5102 


Flat-Top Highboy 


Of the Queen Anne period. Comes in Maple 
with wooden knobs or Mahogany with 
solid brass pulls. 


Price $140.00 Mahogany 
$150.00 Maple 


$25.00 with order, balance upon rece’ ipt of 
merchandise. Freight allowed to all points 
in U.S. Safe arriva' of Winthrop Furniture 
assured. Illustrated folders of Winthrop Re- 
productions or Upholstered Furniture sent 
on request. Kindly address Dept. B., stating 
what type is of particular interest. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





Pewter Salt Shaker, 44,” 
S. Pewter Open 
16” high, 3” di 
Produced by 
PEWTER 
Subsidiary of Win 
Furniture Co., 424 
Bldg., Boston, 






throp 
Park Sa. 
Mass. 
For’ descriptive portfolio 
address Dept. H. 























Fireplaces 

















Made for 
Cozy Fires 


OME fireplaces are 

cold—fires won’t burn 
properly — smoke pours 
into the room—so they are 
never lighted. If you want 
your open fires to be cozy, 
cheerful and warm, have 
your fireplaces built ac- 
cording to construction 
plans in the Donley Book 
of Successful Fireplaces. 
These plans plus Donley 
Fireplace Equipment 
assure success. The Book 
also contains 100 fireplace 
designs. Send 25c for your 
copy. 35c in Canada and 
west of the Mississippi. 


THE DONLEY 
BROTHERS CO. 


13930 Miles Ave. Cleveland,O. 
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THE SACRED THORN OF GLASTONBURY 


BY MAUD KAY SITES 


lo Glastonbury, 


Thorn 


where the Winter 


Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our 


Lord. 


N_ National Cathedral Close, 

Mount St. Alban, Washington, 

D. C., stands a precious little 

tree, whose mystical history is its 
chief adornment. 

According to tradition, the 
ancestral roots sprang from the 
staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which he planted at Glastonbury 
when he established there, in the 
year A.D. 41, the first Christian 
Church in Britain. Thus the origi- 
nal tree, an Assyrian thorn, be- 
came a symbol of the Christian 
religion. 

It was declared in mediaeval 
times that anyone touching the 
tree would be cured immediately 
of all disease of mind or body. 
In addition to its luxuriant flower- 
ing in the spring, it frequently 
burst into bloom at the Christmas 
season. For centuries this occur- 
rence was looked upon as divine 
testimony of the tree’s sacred 
origin, and on Christmas Eve 
thousands of people would travel 
to Glastonbury with lanterns to 
see the yuletide blossoms. Some- 
times they were disappointed. 
But the legends persisted in song 
and story until the seventeenth 
century, when the Puritans. cut 
the tree down as an object of 
superstition. The roots were not 
wholly destroyed, however, and 
soon it flourished again, stimulat- 
ing deeper faith and darker super- 
stition. Still many people refused 
to believe the stories, shaking 
their heads in gravest doubt, while 
unholy controversies waged in va- 
rious sections of the country. 

In the autumn of 1755, one John 
Jackson, of Woodkirk, County of 
York, posted the following ad- 
vertisement, thereby offering to 
satisfy once for all the skeptics of 
his own neighborhood: — 


Whereas. There is and has been an 
ancient story concerning the White 
Thorn at Glastenbury (to wit) that it 
Budded at morn, Blossomd at noon, 
and Faded at night yearly on Old 


— TENNYSON 


Christmas Day. Now JOHN JACkK- 
SON ye bearer to be satisfied of ye 
truth of it himself, and for the satis- 
faction of others, is willing and de- 
sirous to undergo ye fatiegue of a 
journey thither upon proper incour- 
agement and some small contribution 
toward his expences, and to get ye best 
accounts yt he can amongst ye neigh- 
bours and inhabitants of ye place, and 
if he finds anything to answer his 
expectation if he lives till Christmas he 
intends to be an eye witness of it 
himself, and hopes however by making 
ye best observation he can of all ye 
passages, going and coming and 
committing them unto writing; his 
pains will not be altogether needless 
nor himself accounted an idle specta- 


tor. — ‘Diary of a Journey to Glaston- 
bury Thorn.’ The Reliquary, vol. XV, 
P. 47. 


Contributions from ‘friends, 
neighbors, gentlemen, and Clergy’ 
vielded a sum sufficient for the 
journey, which Mr. Jackson fin- 
ally accomplished, keeping a ‘true 
and faithful account’ in his journal 
of each day’s travels and observa- 
tions. Upon his return home a 
gentleman who read the journal 
was so pleased with its revelations 
that he wrote the following testi- 
mony and summary at the end, at 
the same time presenting the 
author with an original poem and 
a silver coin: — 


On Saturday ve 15th day of Novem- 
ber, N.S., the Journalist John Jackson 
set out of his Journey in ye 71st year 
of his age poorly provided for so long a 
Journey with a sore leg, and but little 
mony to drink and bath at the Chain- 
gate water and to see ye White Thorn 
bud and blossom at Glastenbury on 
Old Christmas Day and notwithstand- 
ing ye rigorous season and dead time 
of ye year the inclemency of ye weather 
and ye splashy roads rendered almost 
impassible by heavy rains and great 
floods, He surmounted all difficulties, 
and travell’d through 7 Counties, past 
through above 55 Hamlets and Vil- 
lages, 23 Market Towns and 6 Cities 
viewed ye Cathedrals and Churches, 
&c and returned to Mirfield ye 7th 
day of February 1756N.S. and brought 
some twigs of ye Holy Thorn full of 
buds, and some also in blossom in 
two vials full of Chaingate water, also 
severall fragments of stone from ye 
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When You Entertain 


—orjust want Good Things to Ey 
—you will find excellent SUgges. 
tions in every copy of 


; en Cookery 


¥ A Houschold Magazine which 
tells you how to make and serye 
“Vanderbilt Salad”’ 
“Ice Box Pudding” 
“‘Kitchenette Planked Steak” 








** Vanderbilt Salad” 


How to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve 
with it; forty or fifty choice and timely 
recipes in each number, many of them 
illustrated. 


American Cookery also gives menus 
for every possible occasion. Dinners, 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, ete. 


vib: |. A a CEng 


If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you to 
set a better table, for less money. 

SEND One Dollar (check, money 
order, bill or stamps) and we will send { 
you American Cookery for the rest of } 
the yez ar, sti arting with the March number } 
which contains recipe and directions for 
Vanderbilt Salad, Ice Box Pudd ing, | 
Kitchenette Planked Steak, as well as / 
many other good things besides. Address } 


The Boston Cooking School 
Magazine Co, ( 
42 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 

















Then you'll 
certainly want 
to see the 
new Bennett 
homes. Send 
for book of 90 
modern home 
designs. 
















Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
1130 Main St. i 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 






Please send me your new book of 
90 homes. FREE only in Ohio, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England. Elsewhere $1.00. 


REE Ia Ra Pr 
ee eee eee 
See ee eee rere 
a ee ara: State. 
Am interested in house... 0 
Am interested in garage...... U 
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WILD HONEY 
Readers of Samuel Scoville’s 
books know that it is not nature 
‘alone which enlivens his works. 
His Audubon-like observation of 
birds and beasts and wilderness 
is augmented by sympathy and 
humor. This is particularly true 
of the latest volume. Illustrations 
by H. Emerson Tuttle. $3.00 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 


Little, Brown & Cornpany 
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Mopern woman’s scanty raiment brings 
the need for more heat in homes than 
is comfortable for wool-clothed men. 
Today a uniform temperature through- 
out the house cannot satisfy every 
member of the family. 


Heating engineers have kept pace with 
Paris couturieres. They have made it 
possible to deliver to each room as much 
or as little heat as its occupants desire, 
without effect on other rooms. They 
have developed the modern heating 
system; the system with room-by- 
room temperature control; Hoffman 
Controlled Heat. 


In homes equipped with Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat, the touch of a finger on 
the lever handle of the radiator valve 
commands that radiator to deliver full 


heat, three-quarters, half, one-quarter or 
none at all. Action is sure and prompt. 


Heat is generated only as the call for 
heat increases. Thus there is no waste. 
Operated under low pressure (4 to 6 
ounces heats large homes) fuel costs 


are drastically low. 


It doesn’t matter what standard boiler 
and radiators you select. It doesn't 
matter whether you use oil, gas or coal 
as fuel. You can add the equipment 
that makes it a Hoffman Controlled Heat 
system. This equipment comprises (1) 
Ioffman Modulating Valves and Return 
Line Valves for radiators. (2) the accu- 
rate Hoffman Damper Regulator, (3) the 
Hoffman Differential Loop, and. 4) the 
Main Vent. When properly installed, 
the system is guaranteed by a conscien- 


HOFFMAN CONTROLLED HEAT 





> low — room-by-room temperature control 


tious maker, to operate for years as 
promised in this advertisement. 


Before you buy or build that new home 
you are urged to investigate this sub- 
stantial advance in heating methods. It is 
a simple matter to get all the facts. 
Merely send for the Hoffman Controlled 
Heat booklet. Address the Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. D-21, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


~y 

oo the lever handle of this little 
calve, and command the radiator to deliver 
(quickly) as much or as little heat as you desire, 


without effect on other rooms. 














te ae . iosinsian - 
Make your Fireplaces 
smoke-free, double-heating 


When building new fireplaces, simply 
specify the Heatilator before construc- 
tion begins. If you have an old fire- 
place that smokes or does not really 
heat the room, an experi- 
enced mason in your city 
can remodel it with a 
Heatilator in one or 







two days... . Every AJR 
Heatilator-built fire- / 
place burns without 

smoke and gives at 

least twice as much 

heat from same fuel. 

Savings cover cost. 

Satisfaction is fully comp 
guaranteed. Write AIR 


for particulars. The 
Heatilator Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unil 


slen Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Heatilator Company, 535 
Without charge or obligation please send full particulars 
and nearest dealer's name. We plan to: build........ 
remodel (which?)..........-- fireplaces. 


Name. . 


AGOPORE cs cc5ns 


N Mor y 
Aching Arms | 
isc 


Bruised Hands 


This powerful and tire- 
less Dormeyer Fook 
| Mixer will do all your 

beating, stirring, whip- 

ping, mixing —more thor- 
oughly — in less than 
the time — and without 
effort on your part. It’s an 
all purpose mixer, regulat- 
ing speed as desired for 
liquids, cake batters, may- 
onnaise, mashed potatoes or 
yan other mixes. Makes all foods 
| lighter, and more delicious 
The Dormeyer is as beauti- 
ful as a piece of silver; pol- 
ished aluminum case, chro- 
mium plated steel parts. It 
conveniently stands by it- 
} self. Paddles easily detach 
for washing. Guaranteed 
electrically and mechani- 
cally. Endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator, Modern Priscilla 
‘Vest Kitchens and many famous cooking teachers. 


Dormeyer 


Electric Food Mixer 


The compact, portable Dormeyer costs only 
$24.50, yet it mixes foods as speedily and thor- 
oughly as bulky, non-portable mixers sold at 
three to seven times the price. If your electrical 
dealer cannot supply, mail coupon for complete 
descriptive folder. 









| A. F. DORMEYER MFG. CO., Dept. m | 


2640 Greenview Avenue, Chicago | 
| Please send folder describing the New | 
Improved Dormeyer Mixer. l 
| ee ee ee 
| Address l 
1 City... ~eente..... I 





The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
will supply any book in print 
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THE SACRED THORN OF GLASTONBURY 
(Continued from page 360) 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN IN SPRING REGALIA 


venerable ruins of Glastenbury Abbey. 
He was on his Journey 13 weeks and 
4 days. — Reliquary, vol. XVI, p. 26. 


Descendants of the Glastonbury 
Thorn may be found to-day in 
various parts of the world. It 
was in the year 1900, while the 
late Right Reverend Henry Gates 
Satterlee, first Bishop of Wash- 
ington, was visiting the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey, that the 
owner of the ruins, Stanley Austin, 
placed in the Bishop’s hand a 
shoot from the sacred tree. This 
shoot was planted at Mount St. 
Alban in 1902. Expert scientists 
in agriculture have given zealous 
attention to its every need. In- 
deed, no royal guest in the Capital 
City was ever more graciously 
favored. And its response has been 
equally gracious, for it has devel- 
oped a pleasing, symmetrical form, 
and rarely fails to appear in its 
gorgeous white spring robe. Like 
its English ancestor, if the season 


be sufficiently mild, a few winter 
blossoms may be seen upon the 
tree. These spectacular blooms are 
eagerly looked for, and when 
found their places are marked 
with bright red ribbons. 

A pretty custom long in vogue 
at Glastonbury was to present 
visiting rovalty with a silver box 
containing bits of the sacred blos- 
soms. The little thorn at Mount 
St. Alban seemed to remember the 
ancient custom, and on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to the Cathedral in mid- 
November, 1919, it put forth one 
blossom. It was plucked by 
Bishop Harding, placed in a silver 
box, and presented to the Prince, 
who received it with much grati- 
fication. 

Every vear thousands of visi- 
tors to the Washington Cathe- 
dral, from all parts of the world, 
pay homage to the Little White 
Thorn of Glastonbury. 
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BY JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER 


CaL_eD by the soft wet winds of spring, 
Coaxed by the early robin’s song, 
Answering my garden’s beckoning, 

| bury in the fragrant crumbling mould 
The small brown potent seeds that hold 
The glory of the summer pent so long. 


What though I know that winds must vet blow cold! 
I] see bare earth aglow with beauty’s wraith, — 
Brown beds that overflow with rose and gold, — 
My heart is filled with gay imaginings 

Of honeyed blossom and the whir of wings! 

He who plants seeds has learned the way of Faith! 


— 
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‘UNATTRACTIVE 





Easily and 
inexpensively 


| done in most homes 


| 


| 





Every mantel is 
beautifully hand 
finished; the joints 


It is not a difficule matter to take down that 
unsightly mantel and to put tn its place 4 
mantel altogether worthy of its position as 
the most important piece of furniture in the 
room. In Columbia Mantels you are offered 
beautiful reproductions and adaptations in 
wood of the masterpieces of Early American, 
French, Italian, Spanish and English design. 
ers. At mantel and tile dealers, $28.00 to 
$360.00. Send for free catalog, ‘The Wood 
Framed Fireplace.’’ Columbia Mantel Co., 
Incorporated, 845 S. Ninth St., Louisville, Ky. 


COLUMBIA MANTELS 


are carefully mit- 
red and securtly 
set wtih glue, 





Safety rubbish burner... 


for your basement .. . not the lawn 


Simply open slide top, deposit rubbish and 


ignite. Empty built-in ash drawer a few times 
a year. Capacity, six waste basketsful 
Convenient, inexpensive. 


A postcard wil 
bring you com 
plete descrip- 
tion. If nearby 
dealer cannot at 
present supply 
you, factory will 
send _Incinere 
tor prepaid. 






Hawes 
Manufacturing Co., lnc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


| HAWES INDOOR INCINERATOR 





CORNELIA 
JAMES 
CANNON 


author of the distinguished first 
novel RED RUST, offers in her 
second book a fine story of the 
forces at work today beneath the 
surface of New England. 


HEIRS 


AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
$2.50 at all booksellers 


Published by Little, Brown § Company 
a 
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SI-WEL- CLO 
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|. prennge science influenced the unique 
shape of the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo. 
Authorities have agreed thata seat should en- 
courage a natural sitting position. It stands to 
reason that the organs and muscles of elimina- 
tion are not easily stimulated to action if forced 
into a position never intended by nature. 

The exceeding comfort of the Si-wel-clo saddle 
seat minimizes the unhygienic tendency, espe- 
cially noticeable in children, to grudge sufficient 
time for proper elimination. The decided dip in 
the rim elevates the front and rear of the bowl 
opening, reducing the possibility of soiling. 
The Quiet Si-wel-clo water-closet makes a bath- 
room more sanitary, more beautiful and 





quieter. Dripping and gurgling sounds which 
emanate from ordinary water-closets are al- 
most absent. 

The Si-wel-clo is one of many charming and 
durable plumbing fixtures belonging to the 
TE-PE-CO family. They all carry the star in 
the circle trade mark as a guarantee of superb 
quality. Look for it whenever you equip a 
bathroom or kitchen. For your guidance we 
shall send you our booklet “Bathrooms of 
Character” upon receipt of 10¢ in stamps. 

THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
National Exhibit Rooms Sales Offices in 

101 Park Ave., New York City Philadelphia. Boston 


Entrance on 41st Street and San Francisco 
Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE—We make but one grade of ware—the best that can be 


produced—and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no seconds or culls. Our 
ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality and durability to any sanitary ware 


made in the world. The Te-pe-co trade mark is found on all goods manufactured 


4% » 2 Ww 
@ Let a ) 
iyi! e that you have received that for which you hare paid 
ahs of SNS en by us and is your guarantee that you have received that for which you hare paid. & 
i 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIP ROOMS | 


BY FAIRFAX DOWNEY 


Over 4 million | 
more cars in 1930 | 


HOPS of ship chandlers are far 
fewer now than they used to 


porches. For the benefit of the 


qu 











= {aan | 


and to insure your children’s safety 


Morr packed roads! Big 
buses and heavy trucks 
thundering by! Countless _pic- 
nickers seeking a place to spread 
their lunches! Nervy people using 
your driveway, even your lawn, 
for turning their cars around..... 
That’s what you will have to 
expect this year if you live in a 
country home. Even if you live 
away from the 


















main highways 

| | ona quiet lane, 

1 lel | is you may sud- 

= | |si | Is denly find it a 
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ruin your pres- 
ent seclusion. 
And the traffic 


The genuine is branded 
“DUBOIS” on the back 
—your safeguard against 
substitution. 





problem is 









































growing! What INN Y 
is the answer? 

Dubois! ‘ pe 

This strong, \ 








durable French 
fence provides 
the one sure, 
artistic, and 
economical 
method of shutting out the 
world that passes by your door. 
It hides unwelcome views. 
Keeps people from staring in at 
you. Prevents trespass. Insures 
your children a safe, convenient 
playground, and can be used in 
hundreds of other ways to bring 
charm and protection to country, 
suburban or city homes. 








Comes ready to erect in 
Sections 5 ft. wide. Once 
up, it never needs paint- 
ing or other upkeep ex- 
penses. 


Made of live French chestnut saplings, bound with rust- 
proof Copperweld wire. Comes in five heights: 3' 10", 
4°11", 6'6", 8 and 10’, with rustic gates to match. 


SEE THE DUBOIS EXHIBITS AT LEADING FLOWER SHOWS: 


New York, March 17-22 7 


Chicago, March 28—April 5 


Minneapolis, March 29— April 6 


DUB 


OS 


. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Woven Wood Fence 


MADE IN FRANCE 
ee ee eee PO Se St GS ES A a 


DUBOIS FENCE AND GARDEN C®O., Ine. 
101 Park Ave. * {Telephone: Lexington 2404} * New York,N. Y. 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet on Dubois containing full 
description and prices. I am interested in Dubois for [_] boundary (J laun- 
dry yard (_] screening [_] garden. Approximate number of feet needed............ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





will pass America’s front door 


You will need DUBOIS to keep the endless stream 
of inquisitive motorists from staring in at you, 





be along our waterfronts. Steam- 
ships and ironclads long ago 
robbed them of much of the pic- 
turesque jumble of nautical stores 
that fascinated boys prowling 
through their recesses in- the 
clipper-ship, whaling, and frigate 
days. Yet some are still ‘in sail,’ 
thanks to fishing fleets, as well as 
to vachts and other pleasure 
craft, and some are prospering 
under the stimulus of motor- 
boating. 

But the strangest of all wind- 
falls which have blessed the ship 
chandler in his vicissitudes has 
come not from the sea but from 
the land. Not they who go down 
to the sea in ships, but they who 
go down to the shore and build 
houses have been his benefactors. 

Every year are being built on 
or near the seashore more dwell- 
ings which range from a cottage 
with marine decorations to a 
mansion with one or more rooms 
which are replicas of a ship’s 
cabin —ribbed bulkheads, calked 
seams, port lights, ship’s clock, 
and all. Porches overlooking the 
water become gunwaled decks 
with ring buoys and riding lights. 
They are the delight of the 
vachtsman and of the landlubber 
with unassuaged longings for the 
deep. They are also the delight 
of various ship chandlers who 
have found a profitable side line 
in supplving the fittings and 
furnishings. 

For it is to the ship chandler 
that the wise ones go when thev 
want to decorate their ship rooms 
in the saltiest and also the most 
economical manner possible. Rid- 
ing lights, for instance, may be 
obtained from manufacturers of 
lighting fixtures, but at a decid- 
edly loftier price than the ship 
chandler asks for his seagoing 
lamps. 

Ship chandlers are meeting the 
demand halfway. They are mak- 
ing a landfall of their windfall. 
One ingenious chandler cast a 
pair of andirons out of a couple of 
small iron anchors. He has filled 
many orders for such andirons 
since. For the ship-room trade, 
stores which are no longer sea- 
worthy are carried. What matters 
an antiquated binnacle and a 
slightly untrue compass if steer- 
age is not dependent on them, but 
merely the decoration of a deck 
porch? The ship room is a port, 
too, for equipment with a history 
—tackle from some dismantled 
racing vacht or other noted vessel. 

True to his derivation from the 
chandler or candle maker, the 
ship chandler deals largely in 
lights for ship rooms and deck 


householder, a good stock of lights 
are carried wired for electricity. 
Red and green running lights mark 
port and starboard of the deck 
porch. An electric telegraph light 
is a Neat sea notion to wink with 
at one’s neighbor across an inlet, 
For the interior, bow and anchor 
lights are highly decorative, with 
their brass cases of the chromium. 
plated variety which saves polish- 
ing. Bulkhead lights make good 
reading lamps. A flat-backed mast- 
head light is convenient. The 
lenses of all of these lights may 
be depended upon to transmit 
excellent illumination. 

A favorite decoration purchased 
at the ship chandler’s is a pair of 
crossed oars, varnished. No ship 
room is complete without a ship’s 
clock, and if the owner can’t make 
out what time it is by the number 
of bells it strikes, all he has to 
do is to look at it. 

Steering wheels, mahogany with 
brass hubs, make a_ handsome 
ornament. Cordage has been used 
asacornice. Port lights, square or 
round, may be emploved to con- 
tain a transparent seascape or 
in their normal rdle as windows. 
Cleats and chocks are available 
as doorstops or fenders to prevent 
doors from slamming. 

For the deck porch, the ship 
chandler sells binnacles and com- 
passes, ship’s telegraphs, ship's 
bells, ring buoys, signal cannon, 
and so on. Regular block and 
tackle may be used as well as the 
effete land type to rig an awn- 
ing over a deck porch. Steamer 
chairs are here in order. All of 
this equipment mentioned has 
been used to fit out a penthouse 
porch on top of a tall apartment 
in New York City. While the 
sea is not in sight, the nautical 
sounds from the East River at 
night furnish an excellent illusion. 
What a ‘captain’s walk’ for a re- 
tired skipper! 

Yacht clubs, properly striving 
for a marine atmosphere, are 
logical customers of the ship 
chandler. Some of these clubs 
have cabin rooms outfitted in 
careful detail. However, the bulk 
of the present increasing business 
comes from the fully or partially 
equipped ship rooms of private 
dwellings near the sea or some 
waterway. In more than one case, 
a ship room has grown out of a 
desire to provide a suitable setting 
for a cherished ship model. 

In furnishing some of the more 
elaborate ship rooms, the ship 
chandler must compete with the 
antique shop. In the latter, not- 
ably those which line several 
blocks of Charles Street in Bos- 
ton, the ship-room decorator may 
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EW '400' FEATURES 


ASSURE "SUPERIOR 








| PERFORMANCE /* 











HE performance of the new 1930 Nash“400’s” is so obviously supe- 

rior you will know it instantly. @ Notice the powerful smoothness of 
“400” acceleration. The new 9-bearing, Twin-Ignition Eight motor and 
7-bearing, Twin-Ignition Six and Single Six motors all provide a new 
and superior type of power for the modern motor car. q Notice also 
the wealth of other new “400” features—centralized chassis lubrica- 
tion, for convenience and a long-lived chassis; built-in, automatic ra- 
diator shutters, for increased motor efficiency in all weathers; flexible 
steel spring covers with sealed-in, lifetime lubrication, for quiet, easy 
spring action; self-energizing 4-wheel brakes, for easier, more posi- 
tive braking control; improved steering design, and Duplate non- 
shatterable plate glass in all windows, doors and windshields of all 
Twin-Ignition Eight models, for safety. @Don't think of deciding 
on your new car until you sit at the wheel of a 1930 Nash “400”. 
(1562) 
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0 .. ANNUAL Cover COMPETITION 











lsr Prize $500 


Student Prize $200 


2p Prize $250 


IN ADDITION we hope to purchase a number of other designs, 


for each of which we will pay $200 





Tue submission of a design in the competition 
will be taken as an acceptance of the condi- 
tions as set forth below: 


1 


Cover designs must be exactly 103” x 13” 
and must be mounted or rendered on a stiff 
board, 14” x 18”, with the top and side mar- 
gins equal. 

2 


Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
but the colors must be obtained through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3 


Prize designs and others purchased from 
those submitted in our Eighth Annual Cover 
Competition will be reproduced by four-color 
process plates 7” x 83’ set into a background 
ofplain color, which will carry the name “ House 
Beautiful’ in new lettering specially de- 
signed for our covers. Contestants should bear 
in mind that a magazine cover must have dis- 
tinet poster value and that this end is best 
achieved by a simple design worked out in 
large scale and vigorous color with the elim- 
ination of elaborate or fine detail which be- 
comes weak and confused when reduced in 
size. 


4 


The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of 
each design must be drawn a pseudonym or 


aad 


| device, which is again put on a card 3” x 5” in 


size, on which the artist’s name and address 
are typewritten. This card should be placed 
in an envelope, which should then be glued to 
the back of the mount. If more than one de- 


| sign is sent, it should be so stated on each 


card. Any characteristic signature may later, 


| at the request of the artist, be added to de- 


signs accepted, before they are reproduced as 
covers. 


5 
If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 


| the card which he sends with each entry 


should so state, and either postage should be 
enclosed in the envelope with the card, or a 


» Tequest made that the design be returned ex- 


press collect. A design returned by mail will 
be insured only if postage is sent to cover it; 
designs returned express collect are auto- 
matically insured for $50.00. If higher insur- 
ance is desired it should be so stated on the 
card. If no mention of the return of a design is 


| made, it will be destroyed. 





For seven consecutive years the House Beauliful 
has conducted annual competitions for cover de- 
signs which have met with widespread interest and 
participation. A special feature connected with 
these competitions has been the country-wide ex- 
hibitions given to the designs of seventy-five or 
more artists whose work has merited special atten- 
tion. This includes, of course, the prize winning 
designs. 


In announcing the Eighth competition, we wish 
to call special attention to two important changes: 
the size requirements as stated in Condition 3, 
and the closing date — which is May 15, 1930. 
This latter change will make it possible to hold 
our exhibitions during the fall and winter months 
instead of in the spring and summer as heretofore. 


As in previous competitions, designs will be 
judged on the following points: — 


Beauty of design and effectiveness as a poster 
Carrying power of colors 


Originality (not eccentricity) — no design 
known to be a copy of a photograph will be 
considered 


Variety of design is one of the essential elements 
of any successful series of covers. We shall, there- 
fore, welcome designs of all types and award the 
prize to the one judged best, regardless of its style, 
so long as it conforms to the requirements set 
forth above and the conditions which are stated 
on this page. 


ADDITIONAL copies of this announcement may 
be obtained from the Cover Competition Editor 
at the address given below. 





6 
No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


‘ 


Approximately 100 designs, including those 
to which prizes have been awarded, will be 
selected to form an exhibition which will be 
shown in important cities from the east to the 
west coast. Our experience has proved that it 
is of distinct advantage to the artist to have 
his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed 
with the design we shall consider that we 
have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8 


Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
Foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 
prepaid from some point in the United States. 


9 


All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause 
while in transit or in our custody. 


10 


Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. These will be mailed as soon 
as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 15, 1930. Designs will be returned 
as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number 
of covers received, is inevitable. If a contest- 
ant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will 
then be notified when his design is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be coilected before this 
notification is sent. 


11 
The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


12 
All entries must be labeled ‘‘Cover 
Competition” and must be received at the 
address given below on or before May 15, 
1930. 





‘ees 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 








THE HOUSE 





What a pleasure it is to live in the privacy 
of fence-protected grounds, secure from 
prying curiosity and unwelcome intrusion. 
Shrubs, hedges, vines and bushes afford se- 





clusion, but give little protection from stray 
animals, tramps, thoughtless children or 
careless pedestrians. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence offers pro- 
tection as well as privacy. A substantial 
barrier against invasion of privacy, it is, at 
the same time, an attractive addition to the 
home landscape. 


Scientifically designed to withstand the 
abuses of everyday happenings, Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence will always retain its shape 
and attractive appearance. 


Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence can be 
erected quickly without un- 
duly messing up the grounds, 
and at a moderate cost. Erec- 
tion crews are always available. 
Write for descriptive literature. 























Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 





sasintiaciiadusitls (Pasar Steel Co.) 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF CHINESE ART DuRING Tug 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


(Continued from page 372) 


in their homes. It exactly fitted 
the decorative needs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
and its popularity continued well 
into the nineteenth century. 


HERE were three types of pat- 

terns—landscape, bird and 
flower, and scenes of domestic 
life. At first the French paper 
makers imitated these patterns 
as closely as possible, but later 
they successfully experimented 
with Chinese themes, adding a 
Gallic touch to the charm of 
Oriental design. Madame de 
Pompadour took the lead in 
France as patroness of the Chi- 
nese Manner, and the French 
Court, bored and in search of 
novelty, accepted this dernier cri 
of decoration with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. England followed suit, 
although the English adaptations 
of Chinese designs were not on the 
whole as successful as those pro- 
duced in France. 

Chinese lacquer work _ first 
made its appearance in England 
during the reign of Charles II in 
the form of lacquer screens or 
panels, these panels being either 
inserted or wholly made up into 
pieces of furniture. Following 
these panels came lacquered cabi- 
nets, and this type of decoration 
immediately became immensely 
popular both in France and in 
England. The Dutch even tried 
sending unfinished pieces of fur- 
niture out to China to be lac- 
quered, but this was inevitably an 
expensive proceeding and soon 
proved to be impracticable. 

Although much lacquer work 
was imported from China, it was 
not long before the English, 
Dutch, and French learned how 
to imitate it successfully. In 
fact some of the Dutch work is so 
good that it has been suggested 
that Chinese lacquer artists were 
introduced into Holland to carry 
on this trade —a theory that is 
supported by the fact that Chinese 
characters are often found in- 
scribed on the back of the drawers 
of such pieces. However, although 
much excellent lacquer work, or 
japanning, as it is more correctly 
designated when applied to Euro- 
pean work, was done in the West, 
it never achieved, either in texture 


or in design, the beauty of Oriental 
examples. There is a certain pre. 
cision and dexterity of touch 
characteristic of Chinese design 
that was seldom achieved by 
French and English designers, 
whose work was more often char. 
acterized by lack of inspiration 
and vitality. 

The taste for japanned furnj- 
ture continued throughout the 
eighteenth century and many of 
the famous cabinetmakers of that 
period designed furniture suitable 
for this style of decoration. But 
toward the end of the century in- 
ferior methods of japanning were 
used and with this deterioration 
of workmanship the art rapidly 
declined. 


N 1757, Sir William Chambers, 

R. A., after a journey to the 
East, published Designs of Chinese 
Buildings, and the fashion for 
Chinese decoration, stimulated by 
this book, is supposed to have in- 
fluenced Chippendale in adopting 
his Chinese style. It undoubtedly 
increased the general interest in 
Oriental decoration, and the cabi- 
netmakers naturally designed fur- 
niture to meet the popular de- 
mand. Much furniture of this 
period was of the Chinese type — 
tables with pierced fret legs, book- 
cases with latticed fronts, and 
chairs with fretted backs being 
some of the most usual pieces done 
in this manner. When used with 
restraint this style was very 
effective, especially when com- 
bined with other Oriental work, 
but too often it degenerated into 
mere jig-saw puzzle ornamentation 
with little artistic merit. 


es this is but the 
briefest outline of a few of the 
ways in which the art of the Orient 
touched and influenced the art of 
our Western world, it may help to 
remind us of our debt toan older and 
more fundamentally artistic civili- 
zation than our own. Much may 
still be learned from the art of the 
Far East, and many Oriental 
principles of delicacy and restraint 
may profitably be applied to 
modern art and decoration in this 
country where over-exaggeration 
too often takes the place of good 
taste. 
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Goat cevilesian | 
calls for | 


Good Hose! 


PARE the hose and you 
spoil your chances of a 
good garden. Bull Dog Cord 
is a garden hose that never 
needs to be spared. It’s built 
to give astonishingly long, 
hard service. It’s a molded 
hose with reinforced walls. 
Built like a cord tire, of al- 
ternate layers of live rubber 
and tightly twisted, braided 
cotton cords, vulcanized 
into one inseparable wall. 
This construction gives not 
only strength but amazing 
flexibility. You can tie Bull 
Dog Cord into knots with- 
out kinking it. | 


The better garden imple- 
ment dealers carry Bull Dog 
Cord. If your dealer is not 
yet stocked, send us his 
name and address — and 
yours — on a postcard. We 
will tell you all about Bull 
Dog Cord, including where 
you may secure it quickly. | 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BULL DOG 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











CORD 


GARDEN HOSE 


Built Like a Cord Tire | 











AN INDO-PERSIAN RUG 


BY LOUISE KARR 


N the Indian corridor of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

hangs a rug which is numbered 
among the hundred or so ‘im- 
portant’ rugs of the world. It is 
one of the variety called landscape 
or animal rugs, and its manufac- 
ture dates authentically to the 
great period between the late 
sixteenth and middle seventeenth 
centuries. 

Shah Abbas in Persia (1586- 
1628) was the outstanding patron 
of Persian carpet weaving. In his 
palace at Ispahan he had looms 
set up and oftentimes personally 
directed the work, occasionally 
even taking stitches himself. The 
designs he ordered drawn by the 
most celebrated artists, and he 
valued the finished products so 
highly that, it is said, he had two 
officers whose sole duty it was to 
remove the royal shoes when he 
desired to tread upon the most 
priceless carpets, and to replace 
the footgear upon his stepping 
off. 

Pile weaving, previous to the 
culminating development under 
this ruler and his immediate an- 
cestors, was for long, long cen- 
turies a folk craft, the historic 





marvels of carpet fame recorded 
by classic writers probably hav- 
ing been smooth-woven or em- 
broidered. The pile variety is 
thought to have originated among 
the nomad tribes of Chinese 
Turkestan, and as these, conquer- 
ing or conquered, moved about, 
their splendid and vigorous art 
came under the highly cultural 
influence of the Persians. 

From Persia it was introduced 
into India. The great Mogul, 
Akbar (1556-1605), a contempo- 
rary of, although somewhat older 
than, Shah Abbas, broad-minded 
and chivalrous, was an admirer of 
Persian art and Persian customs 
and, following the example of 
Abbas, he instituted a factory 
within the confines of his own 
palace at Lahore, where he invited 
Persian workmen to settle. 

This factory proved exceed- 
ingly successful; other princes and 
nobles followed the Mogul’s ex- 
ample in setting up similar fac- 
tories, and pile weaving soon 
became domesticated in India. 
Gradually Indian characteristics 
were superimposed on the older 
order, and the carpets woven in 
India, although equal in tech- 


Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 






Tus RuG in the Boston Museum is considered to have 
been woven at Lahore, either during the Emperor Akbar’ s reign 
or in that of his son, Emperor Jehangir 
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Just remember this — to be- 
gin with, your garden is soil 
... Only soil . . . and the 
manner in which you prepare 
that soil will positively de- 
termine how well satisfied 
you will be with the plants 
you grow. 

Plants cannot move around 
to secure their food and drink, 
so the soil in which they grow 
must attract and store suff- 
cient for their needs. 

In their efforts to produce 
this. soil condition, people 
often over-fertilize, when they 
should properly condition the 
soil — make it physically cor- 
rect. 

If it is too sandy or too clayey, 
or soil that lacks organic mat- 
ter and humus it is not in the 
right condition to produce 
good results. 

Let us tell you more about this nec- 
essary basic starting point, in our 
free descriptive literature. Sample 
bale to cover 16 sq. ft., one inch 
deep, $1.50 post paid. G P M dug 
into the soil, like manure, each sea- 
son, will keep it in healthy condition 
and produce better blooms. 


Atkins & Durbrow,Inc. 
C-25 Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 
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\ Above: Coldwell “‘Twin-Thirty” | 
motor lawn mower and roller. | 
\ 
N 


Riding sulky may be had as | 
extra equipment. 


A modern motor lawn mower for 
every purpose and purse 


en you invest in a Coldwell motor lawn mower and roller, 

you have a machine that embodies advanced and engineering 
principles, abundant power plus the experience and reputation 
of the world’s largest lawn mower manufacturer. 


There’s a size and style of Coldwell motor lawn mower 
at the price you can well afford. Your dealer will demon- 
strate. Write to factory for descriptive literature. 





In Canada — Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


CoLDWELL LAWN Mower Company, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
ric . 


Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers — Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Elect 





The Easy Way to 
“Beautiful 








Entrances, Roadways, and Walks oundation 


Plantings 





si Easy Way to Beautiful 

Plantings”—a remarkable 40- 

page book—shows how simple 

itisto giveany homea handsome 

Setting. Simple illustrations, like 

those above, help you to select and arrange 

foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
ges and screens; to plan a rose garden, a 

tock garden, a trellis—to embellish any part of 

your grounds with rich and graceful plantings. 


This book marks the fortieth anniversary of 
satnes Bros. Nursery, with whom quality and 
integrity are a tradition. Send for it now. Soon 
Ae time will be here for making your selec- 
tions, Nowhere else will you find such authori- 
lttive guidance presented in such a simple, 
Concise. helpful way. It’s free upon request. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original ey ‘ 
NIM NONMwaem@ Free Book, 


Established 1890 


1930 





JORSFORINYS 


HARDY LILY 


COLLECTIONS 


— No garden is complete without the distinctive charm 
of hardy lilies. Our thirty-five years’ experience in the 
growing of these 


‘Aristocrats of the Garden” 


ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book are 
devoted to hardy lilies, and we give a special three-page sheet of 
cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 
b COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION ¢ 
9 1 4 Six of each) Three of each) > 7 50 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
Orange — Pink and White — Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
Red — White — Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 
- Coral — Orange vellow — Pink 


Ferns and Wildflowers 


Our Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of 
Ferns and Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the 
Choicest Hardy Perennials. Now is the time to order for 
Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. It is FREE. 
Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD ‘Vegioxt® 








Star Roses 
half-price 


Any clever writer can give glowing 
accounts of the qualities of an arti- 
cle—we prefer to send samples of 
our guaranteed-to-bloom Star 
Roses, and let you judge their qual- 
ity before placing your season’s 
rose order. 

For $1.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, two superb everblooming roses, 
named below, value $1.00 each; a 
copy of our famous and attractive 
32-page book,** Success With Roses”’, 
price 25 cents; and the most help- 
ful spring catalog we have pub- 
lished in 33 years—full $2.25 value— 


These 4 & * * * items 
all for $1.00 pstg. pd. 


* Star Rose—Betty Uprichard. HT. Cop- 
per-red buds, opening to salmon, with the 
outside of the petals carmine. A light but 
spicy fragrance. Vigorous grower. Good 
for everybody’s garden—and guaranteed 
to bloom. Price $1.00. 

* Star Rose—Hawlmark 
Crimson. HT. An ideal 
bedding rose. Deep rich 
velvety crimson. Deli- 
ciously scented. Long 
buds, silky texture. A 
wonderful beauty—and 
guaranteed. $1.00. 

* “‘Success With Roses,”” 
32-pages, illustrated. 
Makes rose-growing easy 
and sure. Tells how to plant, care for, how 
to get most bloom from your roses. Regular 
price 25c. 

* “Star Guide to Good Roses”” for 1930 is 
exactly what its name indicates—a guide 
to America’s best and most interesting 
roses. Latest novelties and old standbys 
described and pictured. 


Send your $1.00 today 


After seeing your ‘“‘sample’’ roses 
there will still be time, if you act 
at once, to order the Star Dozen— 
or any of the other glorious roses 
described in the catalog. Plant them 
for blooming this summer, so you 
will have roses from June until 
frost. Send your $1 at once and the 
sample roses will be shipped at the 
proper planting time for your lo- 
eality. The ‘“*Star Guide”? and the 
book, **Success with Roses”’ will be 
sent at once, fully prepaid. Send 
today. 
The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pa. 








The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers, 
Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 

OI want to try out Star Roses. Here’s 
my dollar. Please send postpaid: 1 Betty 
Uprichard; 1 Hawlmark Crimson; 1 ‘*Suc- 
cess with Roses”; 1 **Star Guide to Good 
Roses.”’ 

O Please send *‘ Star Guide”’ free. 
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AN Inpo-Persian RuG 
(Continued from page 376) 


nique to those of Persia, differed 
from them in design and coloring. 

The rug in the Boston Museum 
is considered to have been woven 
at Lahore, either during the Em- 
peror Akbar’s reign or in that of 
his son, Emperor Jechangir. One 
authority puts it as late as the 


time of Shah Jahan, Akbar’s 
grandson, builder of the Taj 
Mahal. 


If it were not for the absence of 
huntsmen on their horses this 
might be called a Hunting carpet, 
for the scene is evidently one of 
the great hunting parks, enclos- 
ures miles in extent that were kept 
up by rulers of that time, Mogul 
and Persian alike. 

Miss Gertrude Townsend, 
Keeper of the Textile Department 
in the Museum, in her description 
of the rug for the authoritative 
volume Old Oriental Rugs, issued 
by the Museum at Vienna, thinks 
that the oxcart with attendants is 
meant for a ‘Return from the 
Hunt.’ This seems a_ probable 
hypothesis, as the huntsman ahead 
carries an antelope across his 
shoulders, while the driver of the 
vehicle conveys a chained cheetah 
or hunting leopard, and a keeper 
walks behind guarding the crea- 
ture with whip and sword. 

Very likely the lords of the hunt 
are resting in the pleasure houses 
in the plane above. Such houses, 
furnished with every luxury, were 
always found in these parks. The 
occupants shown on our rug are in 
Mohammedan costume and are 
eating, while an attendant in 
Hindu costume wields a fan from 
without the door. Dancers en- 
liven the scene in the building to 
the left and a Hindu tower rises 
among trees at the right-hand 
corner. 

So far, the design might have 
been copied from some Mogul 
miniature, and the various lions, 
tigers, antelopes, and other crea- 
tures of the jungle, circumambu- 
lating hither and yon, as well as 
the mixture of Mohammedan and 
Indian details, would seem to in- 
dicate this. The cheetahs were 
features alike of Persian and 
Mogul hunting customs. It is said 
that Akbar kept a thousand of 
these trained animals in the royal 
stables and that they were treated 
with the greatest consideration, 
having carts for their transporta- 
tion and rugs to sit or stand upon. 
The other animals might be ei- 
ther Persian or Indian, while the 
flower-strewn surface, the shrubs 
and trees, are more in accordance 
with Persian paintings. 

In the plane above, the cart 
with driver and cheetah is a strik- 
ing feature and one entirely char- 
acteristic of Indian grotesque and 
exaggerated imagination. 


Persian scenes in weaving, while 
not displaying a knowledge of per- 
spective, are elaborate and homo- 
geneous, and one always observes 
in them a logical sequence and 
proportion of parts. 

Here, on the contrary, the 
griffin, in contest with the pheenix, 
an old Chinese motive, is intro- 
duced, having not the slightest 
connection with the general sub- 
ject, a hunting park and its con- 
comitant jungle inhabitants. 

Moreover, the griffin is not con- 
sistently Chinese, but has an ele- 
phant’s trunk and lion’s claws. In 
the process of its destruction by 
the phoenix who, perched upon its 
head, pecks at its eyes, the griffin 
is itself destroying seven elephants 
disproportionately reduced in size 
to all other animals in the design. 
Four of these unfortunate crea- 
tures are in his claws, one on his 
tusks, one wreathed in his trunk, 
and the last wound in boa-con- 
strictor clasp in the twinings of his 
enormously elongated tail, with its 
whimsical knot tied midway. 

The designer here would seem to 
have combined various legends, 
either for artistic effect or for 
some symbolic intent undiscover- 
able to our minds. There were, in 
Indian and Ceylonese legends, 
winged elephants that, flying too 
high among the clouds, were 
seized upon by Garuda, manifes- 
tation of Vishnu, and dashed to 
destruction. There were also 
elephant-hunting and_ elephant- 
eating birds. There were other 
birds that could grasp elephants as 
big as mountains in their talons. 
There were doubtless other tales 
now lost which might help in 
solution of this remarkable scene. 

It remains for us to note the 
beauty of the execution of the de- 
sign, the fantasy with which the 
themes are developed. 

The frantic struggles of the 
elephants are ruthlessly displayed, 
and their coloring, a deep, soft 
blue lost in the photograph, gives 
a rich effect to the composition. 
The body of the griffin is a sym- 
phony in color, with whitish body, 
head and trunk shading to pink, 
and wings light blue outlined with 
white and tan. The phoenix has 
light blue body and rose wings, 
and his marvelous tail feathers 
spreading and branching afar are 
a salmon-rose underneath, with 
light blue outlined in tan. The 
effect of this encircling tail is 
mysterious and charming. 

The widest border, with the 
Demon masques in palmettes, has 
a tan ground, a color not used in 
Persia, and the whole coloring is 
sharper and more contrasted than 
in Persian rugs of the period. The 
pile is knotted on cotton warp and 
weft, with three shoots to the pile 











Viburnum Carlesj 
(Mayflower Viburnum) 


A MOST delightful shrub of recey: 
introduction. The bush is rathe 
slow-growing and of medium hej 
when mature. It blossoms in My 
and the flowers are as beautiful ani 
as intensely fragrant as the Traili 
Arbutus or Mayflower. Plants ¢ 
this wonderful shrub are ver 
scarce but we have a good suppl 
at these prices: : 
18-24” plants $2.25 each $20.00 per» 
2-212’ plants $3.00 each $28.00 per» 
Less 10% if ordered and paid for before March |e 
If you need Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Vines, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants o 
Perennials, do not fail to send fr 
our new 1930 catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box P 
Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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FRAMING THE 
HOME LANDSCAPE 
$. 
































‘This unique book 


will give you valuable suggestions 
for turning just a “house and lot 
into a beautiful, livable “home 
landscape.” Contains authentic 
plans for planting lots of average 
size. Fully illustrated with views 
of beautiful yards before and after 
planting. Send 25c with coupo™ 


Pittsburgh Steel (: 


ew ay me ees oo 
| 754 Ui Ee Secs iets 
oO ni rust - 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for which please send me 2 cor? 
“Framing The Home Landscape.” Also free circular doo? 
ing your Lawn Fence. 
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Egyptian Water 
arden... 
Includes beautiful 
pink Sacred Lotus of 
the Nile; 2 Egyptian 
Lilies, 
and white; Ancient 
Papyrus; 16 Aquatic 
lants. 
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Any Hitchings Greenhouse You Buy 
Will Match this One in Quality 


OR as little as $3,490, we will 
erect for you a greenhouse iden- 
tical in quality with this one. It 


tion wall. Nothing else to buy. 
This price is founded on a ship- 
ping distance of 50 miles from our 


will be 14 feet wide by 33 feet factory. Estimates gladly fur- 
long,with self-contained workroom, nished, if you need more or less 
full heating and ventilating equip- space under glass. Illustrated 
ment, special greenhouse boiler, printed matter sent if you give us 
plumbing and concrete founda- address. 


Hitchings i Gmpany 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 











A Water Lily 


Pool for every 
garden~ & Gy 


New beauty, gorgeous new SK SS 
colors and fascinating new y 
interest may be added to your Oe ilo 
at surprisingly little cost—by the addition 
of a Water Lily Pool. 

There is room in every garden, large or 
small for a Water Lily Pool or at least a sim- 
ple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful effects 

can be achieved quickly and with little effort. 


You Can Enjoy a Water Lily 
‘Garden This Summer 


Water Lilies are the easiest of all flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 
watering. The plants are inexpensive and 
their growth is rapid and certain. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 































$7.50 


blue 


“1930” Collection 
of Water Lilies 
Capensis (sky blue); 
Zanzibariensis 


(pink); Dentata 

(white, night bloom- It pictures and describes Water Lilies, Aquat- 
er); Rubra Rosea ic Plants, Ornamental Fishes, etc. Many illus- 
(carmine); Dauben trations in full colors. Tells how to build a 


pool inexpensively or plant a tub garden and 
gives full cultural directions. Write for it. 


Combination Fish Collection 


: common Goldfishes; 6 Calico or Gingham fishes 
18 Tadpoles and Snails; 2 Clams and pair 
of American Salamanders. All for $5. 


(light blue) 
All 5 for 








m. Tricker Inc. 


305 Brookside Na ag F 
Avenue 
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Special Strain 


Giant ZINNIAS 


7 
i ERE is a giant race of this ever 
popular “Youth-and-Old-Age.” 
The plants develop into husky, 3-foot specimens. 
The semi-globular flowers often measure 5 to 6 
inches across. Of exceptionally sturdy constitution, 
the plants bloom profusely all Summer long until 


late Fall. 


Seven Distinct : “ 
Colors, as follows: ex 


Orange King, rich, golden orange 
Rose Queen, a deep rose 

Purity, beautiful white 

Miss Willmott, soft pink 

Lemon Queen, canary yellow 









Crimson, showy scarlet 
Salmon, rich salmon-rose 


Any of above, 15c a packet, 5Cc per 
Oz. 
4519 Collection of 7 packets (one each 
f above) 75c. 
4518 ic ', oz. each of above 7 


ollection of 
ors $2.50. 


The Dreer Garden Book Free 


Whatever your garden hopes or dreams, here is a 
reliable guiding hand to their realization. 224 pages 
of sane advice and safe offers of the best in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Dahlias, Gladioli, etc., etc. 
It’s a book hard to put down, once you get into it. 
Write for it today, mentioning this publication. 


ENRY A. DREE 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIS summer, and for all 

the summers to come, 
assure yourself of finer lawns 
and gardens at less cost and 
effort. 


Sprinkle your lawn the mod- 
ern, scientific way. The old 
drudgery method is no longer 
necessary. 


A Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling System will 
water your entire lawn by a 
mere turn of the control. 


This scientific and permanent 
sprinkling system assures 
every square inch of lawn 
being uniformly sprinkled. 
It cuts down water and gar- 
dener bills. It eliminates 
sprinkler upkeep. It pays 
for itself in from one to 
three years. 


And the cost of installation 
is surprisingly low. 


See your plumber 
or sprinkler in- 
staller. Or mail § 
the coupon be- 
low for full 
details, 










Use This Coupon 
ee 
THOMPSON MFG. CO 
2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me without orery li igation, a copy of your 


brochure, “The Lawn Bea 
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(Continued from page 378) 


row and about four hundred knots 
to the square inch, the knots being 
tied on two threads. 

All details are rendered with 
keenest precision, the line of tufts, 
diagonal or in any direction, un- 
erringly separated from the back- 
ground. The spots on the chee- 
tah’s hide and the stripes on 
the tiger’s skin are incised with 
infallible distinction. Also, the 
delicacy of the shearing is mar- 


velous. This detail of shearing is 
seldom mentioned in connection 
with masterpieces of weaving, and 
is worth studying in the Boston 
rug. The principal figures are 
almost imperceptibly raised, but 
the desired effect is gained, and 
adds to the varied perfections of 
the beautiful specimen of Mogul 
weaving. The rug, excellently pro- 
portioned, is about fifteen feet by 
six and a half. 





WHAT IS GOOD TASTE? 


BY HAZEL E. CUMMIN 


TRANGE how each generation 

scorns the ideas of the genera- 
tion which has gone before! After 
all, the much-discussed problem of 
the vounger generation is nothing 
more than the result of an active 
conviction on the part of the 
youngsters that they have ar- 
rived at more intelligent points of 
view about most things than 
their elders ever imagined. In 
matters of taste, the principle 
works with even greater thorough- 
ness, probably because it has 
never been checked by criticism. 
It has long been fashionable to 
ridicule the taste and manners of 
the Victorians. Their mansard 
roofs, their carved walnut furni- 
ture and stuffy ideas, have been 
held up to such continual scorn 
that it is a hardy person to- 
day who dares speak a good word 
for them. We admit a grudging 
interest in their needlework and 
printing, but usually only on the 
basis of their being ‘quaint.’ 


UT what is good taste anyway, 

and who are we to sav? I have 
recently spent several days in an 
up-to-date Mid-Western city, a 
citv which, as its citizens are 
quick to tell you, is growing — 
I’ve forgotten how many thou- 
sand souls a year. | remember that 
city in my childhood as a quiet 
and charming old town, set down 
in the midst of rich farm lands to 
which it was indebted not only for 
its food, but for much of its 
wealth. What has happened to 
those farms? One may drive for 
miles to-day in either direction 
outside the city without seeing a 
single ploughed field. The farms 
are gone, and in their places are 
the subdivisions, flat areas of land, 
neatly divided into squares like a 
checkerboard. Straight rows of 
tiny new trees mark the lines 
where the streets are to be, 
stretching out for dreary miles for 
as far as one has heart to look. 
Periodically great square posts of 


brick loom hideous in pairs, sur- 
mounted by round white balls 
which, it may be supposed, blaze 
forth at night with untold candle 
power of electric light. 

‘Don’t exist. Live on this fine 
lot’ reads the sign at the foot of 
one of these! 

For as far as eve can see, nobody 
has as yet accepted the invitation. 
But they will. Dear me, yes! 
Long before | have an opportunity 
to drive that way again flocks 
of strangely shaped, expensively 
built houses will have crowded 
themselves in rows behind the 
tiny trees. The spaces between 
will have been paved; the lawns, 
green and trimmed, will have been 
neatly marked out by hedges and 
ornamented with rows of tulips. 
Gardens will have blossomed at 
the back, radiating precisely from 
concrete sundials all alike. The 
elegant gates at the entrance will 
have begun to sag a little. No 
need to exercise imagination. One 
need only contemplate the half- 
dozen other ‘finished’ additions 
in progressively more advanced 
stages of shabbiness between them 
and the city proper to be able 
to complete the picture. Drive 
through any of them, even the 
most carefully restricted and ex- 
clusive, and tell me whether the 
era of bad taste ended with the 
Victorians! 

In those days at least the houses 
showed a certain unity of inspira- 
tion, the essence of which was 
comfort. But in our modern new 
additions the houses on a single 
street range in style everywhere 
from the grass hut of the South 
Sea Islander to the Italian villa of 
the Renaissance. But whatever 
style they profess to follow, the 
result on a subdivision is extra- 
ordinarily alike in every case — 
an effect of irregular angles, bi- 
zarre curves, juts, and misshapen 
windows which leave one wear- 
ily in doubt as to just which end 
is which. 
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Fence is often bought as a meas- 
ure of protection and safety for 
children and to remove worry 
from the Mother’s mind. 


However, Stewart craftsman- 
ship in iron produces fences 
that are not only durable and 
serviceable, but which also add 
dignity and beauty to the 
property enclosed. 


Stewart Fence is ornamental as 
well as practical and is ever a 
safeguard for children. 


Send for ‘‘Good Taste in Good Fencing’ 


Sie 
E sep: 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
Established 1886 
521 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Make your garden the envy of 
our friends with Gove's Hardy 
Jermont Glads. Best of garden 

cut flowers — very easy to grow. 

Our special “get acquainted” offen 

will make you an_ enthusiastic 

lad fan.’’ Bulbs guaranteed to 
bloom first year. 


Large Hardy $ 
Vermont Bulbs 
This collection includes at least 3§ 
fine varieties, in many shades 
Red, Yellow, Pink, Blue, Orange, 
Smoke, W hite, all good ones 
not_ dabeled as to name. 50 for 
$1.75. ALL SENT PREPAID 
with * complete inner, 1 elem for 
growing prize- -winners 
this to be the finest “glad” oe 
tion offered anywhere. 
Specialty Collection 
ANNIE LAURIE, exquisite ruf- 
fled Pink; EMILE AUBREY 
large bronze; APRIC OT GLO! 
beautiful A pricot- OF eae 
GOLDEN DREAM, finest deat 
yellow; M: 7: very large 
Orange. All e rare varieties — 
labeled, $1. cs — ar $1. 50 vz Ly BOTH collections 
prepaid, for 5. 
Send for pete) catalog “‘that is different,” 
over 300 of the world's best varieties. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer EL Gove, Box 83, Burlington, Vermont 
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The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow" 
ing in your garden — rea 
all about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. A 
million people use it as their 


garden guide. 
Write for your ANNU AL 


today. It’s free. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
258 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


Visit 
Nursery 





Several hundred thousand 2-year-old low-budded, field-grown plants, in 
several hundred varieties, are ready for shipping as soon as weather per- 
mits. We have many new and rare varieties, including Mrs. G. A. 
Van RosseM, LADY MARGARET STEWART, PRESIDENT HERBERT Hoover, 
Everest the largest white Rose, and the well known EToiLe pe Hot- 
LANDE in the Hybrid Tea group. THELMaA, one of the new dainty Pink 
Climbers, and many others. Also the wonderful Hybrid Perpetual 
ARRILLAGA. 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” our special catalog, is profusely illustrated in 
color, describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties 
Intelligent comments are given on the merits and demerits of the various varieties. All 
are classified and arranged to assist you in making a perfect selection. A copy will be sent 
to those who intend to plant Roses 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Delphiniums, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Poppies, 
Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully illustrated. A table 
indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color is a feature 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Ever- 
green Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Coton- 
core, eae Maples, Rhododendrons, 
and grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moer- 
heimi varieties 


Evergreens 


An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Ever- 

ens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous 
Frees, Flowering Shrubs and Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, and conservatory 
plants. 


In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely what you 
intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


You will confer a favor on us by mentioning “‘ House Beautiful” 
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Ideal Power Mowers mean smooth, close- 
shaven grass. The two Roller Type mow- 
ers Cut a 22- and 30-inch swath. (They roll 
out bumps as they cut.) The Wheel Type 
(for heavy or hilly going) cuts a 20- and 
25-inch swath. 


} The Ideal “25” illustrated above, cannot 
be surpassed for general cutting work. It is 











easily guided around obstructions and over 
walks. The power is controlled from the 


handles. Differential in drive wheel for 
guide — easy turning 


Maintenance and running costs are low 
on these strong and simple motors 


Write for illustrated details. 


DEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY, 430 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


Branches 








lowers 413 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, III. 237 Lafayette Street, New York City, N. Y. 
grow: 3 Boylston Street, Brookline, Mass. 161 Vester Street, Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 
- read Dealers in all principal cities 
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POWER LAWN MOWER 
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a garden of 


famous 
ifornia 
owers 


ALIFORNIA’S oldest 
horticulturists now 
make this special intro- 
ductory offer to you:—5 
packages of Famous California 
Flowers for ten cents—Zinnia, 
Aster, California Poppy, Candy- 
tuft, and Painted Daisy—all typi- 
cally Californian...noted for their 
rare beauty .. . specially grown on 
Germain’s great California grow- 
ing grounds. They are offered to 
you at this ridiculously low price 
simply because we want you to try 
them in your garden—that you 
may become acquainted with 
Germain’s famous Quality seeds— 
used in California gardens for over 
58 years. 
With the 5 packages of seed, we 
will send you our new, beautiful 
Catalog, “California Gardening,” 


1O§ 


containing 112 pages, 
with 6 in full color. In it 
are offered hundreds of 
varieties of choice seeds, 
plants, bulbs, etc... . along with 
complete instructions for planting 
and caring for the garden. 

If you choose, we will send you 
the catalog alone, absolutely with- 
out cost. 

Send the Coupon today—before 
you turn the page! Receive this 
whole Garden of Famous Cali- 
fornia flowers, and our beautiful 
new 1930 Catalog—for only 10c 
either stamps or coin. 


(SGERMAINS 
SIXTH AND Malin, Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and 
Horticultural specialties since 1871. 


SEND THIS Coupon NOW! 





Arita 








GERMAIN’S SEED & PLANT Co., 
Dept. L-6, Sixth and Main Streets, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents. Please send me 
the 5 packets of Famous C i 
new beautiful catalog—*‘California Gardening.” 

_ (Check here if you wish only “California Garden- 
ing’’ absolutely free. 


alifornia Flowers, and your 
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Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass — and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 







— f 
—~ r) | 


wf 
This little book ‘*Bent Lawns’ 






ae ree ee compre! is free toyou. Itisa valuable 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns, Write today 


158 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO foes ony. 














bCilime: te 
LANDSCAPE 
your home ; 
grounds 


fy 





William Mohr 





IRIS 





*‘How To Landscape The Home | 


Grounds’’ is written specifically for UR new Spring 
those who wish to landscape their M 

own grounds without the aid of a catalog lists the 
professional Landscape Architect. : 

It was compiled by a prominent choicest and rarest 
Landscape Architect and is written tall-bearded iris. 
in simple language that any one 
can understand. Reserve your copy 

Each Step Illustrated now. Send name and 
Simple charts and drawings show address for our early, 


you each easy step from start to e 
finish. Plans and cost estimates for comp l imentary 
every type of home are included. 4 FY 4 
This book tells in detail how to mailing list. 

arrange trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; 
how to make an Outdoor 

Living Room or a lovely ONLY CARI. 
Rock Garden, and how to 
choose the right variety 10 

for each location. Send Cc SALBACH 
poi ee ee Sole Introducer of Mohr- 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Mitchell originations 


Box 123, Painesville, Ohio 
652 Woodmont Ave. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c, for which 
lease send your booklet, *‘How To BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
andscape The Home Grounds.’’ | 


Dahlia and Gladiolus 
catalog ready now. 
Write Today 
































THE LITTLE GARDEN SERIES 





Edited by 

= MRS. FRANCIS KING 

O 
The George Robert 1. THe LITTLE GARDEN By Mrs. Francis King 
White Medal of 
Honor, awarded to 2. DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 3y Fletcher Steele 
Mrs. king by the . 
Massachusetts Horti 3. VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN _ By Mrs. Francis King 


; 4. PEONIESIN THE LITTLE GARDEN By Mrs. Edward Harding 
5. Tue Litt_te GARDEN FOR LITTLE MONEY 

By Kate Brewster 
6. ROSES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN By G. A. Stevens 


7. THe LITTLE KITCHEN GARDEN By Dorothy Giles 





%. TRIS IN THE LITTLE GARDEN By Ella Porter McKinney 


sparts to her work 9. SPRING IN THE LITTLE GARDEN By Frances Edge Mcllvaine 


Atlantic Books, published by Little, Brown & Company, each, $1.75 











BEAUTIFUL 











Wuart Is Goon TastTE? 
(Continued from page 380) 


OWN town in the city which | 

have in mind are still a few 
streets where the houses stand far 
back behind old cast-iron fences, 
their mansard roofs shaded by the 
trees of wide lawns, their inside 
shutters closed discreetly against 
encroaching traffic. They are 
houses which were honestly and 
substantially built for a future 
generation which scorns them. 
Their windows range in even 
rows either side their hospitable 
front doors. Their ceilings loom 
high, their rooms are comfortable 
and cool. They cost perhaps half 
what a good house on the subdivi- 
sion costs, and will outlast it if 
they are allowed to. 

The people who built them 
considered them good taste, and 
they were intelligent folk like 
ourselves — better read because 
they had more time to be. They 
were better builders because labor 
was cheaper and materials more 
plentiful. They built houses to 
live in, because they did live in 
them instead of in their automo- 
biles. If the essence of beauty in 
building can be called the quality 
of appropriateness and usefulness, 
can it be said that they had a less 
clear idea of what this means than 
wer 

Nor is good taste the perquisite 
of any one locality any more than 
of one time. The city I have been 
discussing happens to be a city 
of the Middle West. But its sub- 
divisions are no different from the 
subdivisions of an Eastern city 
that happened to be rich enough 
and booming enough to build them 
in an equal length of time. We in 
the East are proud of our pictur- 
esque farmhouses and simple 
square manor houses. But it is 


significant that where the era of 
prosperity of an Eastern city cor. 
responds with the era of mansard 
roofs, it is mansard roofs whichone 
finds there. A summer resort, for 
instance, built on the East coast 
in the sixties or seventies is built 
in the style of Middle West cities 
whose prosperity dates from that 
time, and by the same people, 
remember, whose fathers and 
grandfathers were responsible for 
the old Colonial houses we boast 
of. It is the rare person whose 
taste rises above that of his day, 


O, bad taste was not the exclu- 

sive right of the Middle West, 
Simply, the Middle West happens 
to have grown up during the era of 
what we now smugly call by that 
name. Just what we mean is 
difficult to say. Is it not true that 
for most of us good taste is 
merely the thing which at any 
given time is approved by the 
majority, or at least by the most 
emphatic group of the minority? 
It should be clear, on the other 
hand, that if there is any way of 
knowing what good taste is, it is 
by the contemplation of those 
things which have stood the test 
of time. Judged by the standards 
of honesty of craftsmanship, of 
usefulness and appropriateness, 
certain kinds of building and cer- 
tain kinds of furnishing stand out 
after a hundred years or more as 
worthy of attention. Certain kinds 
do not. In justice to the Vic- 
torians, it would be interesting to 
know how some of the building 
vagaries of our day will compare 
in the minds of a future generation 
with the substantial dignity of the 
small-city house of the much- 
maligned seventies. 





WAR AND PESTILENCE IN THE 
PLANT KINGDOM 


H. R. ROSEN 


HE history of mankind is re- 

plete with tales of human pri- 
vation, human suffering, and of 
life-and-death struggles, and the 
struggles of mankind find their 
counterparts throughout — the 
whole realm of living things. 
Everywhere in nature there is 
constant struggle and warfare, 
and with the knowledge gained 
from such strife man is sometimes 
able to enrich his own life. In- 
vestigations that have recently 
been conducted on certain plant 
parasites serve as an_ excellent 
illustration of the continuous war- 
fare between living things and 
show how a knowledge of this, 
properly applied, may be used to 
man’s advantage. 


For many years it has been 
known that various insect para- 
sites that attack and _ destro\ 
plants may in turn be attacked 
and destroyed by other parasites. 
It has also been known that m- 
croscopic parasites, commonly 
called germs, may sometimes be 
preyed upon by other germs. The 
new discoveries concern one of the 
most destructive plant pests to be 
found in this country. This pest 
belongs to that class of living 
things that are called molds of 
fungi and goes by the specific 
name of Sclerotium rolfsii. \t's 
one of the worst thieves operating 
in this country, its field of opera- 
tion being usually confined to the 
region south of the Mason and 
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For Quick Growing Shade 
Plant the New 


, CHINESE ELM 


‘Beautiful 
Fast Growing 
Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy lux- 
urious shadeinafewshortyears. 
The 4 year old treeillustrated 
was 5 feethigh when planted. 
Now it measures 20 feet in 
height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree. 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
says: ‘The Chinese Elm is very 
hardy and has proved valuable 
under a greater variety of climatic 
soil conditions than any tree yet in- 
troduced.’’ Thriving everywhere 
from bleak Saskatchewan to 
torrid Arizona it is one of the 
first trees to leaf out in spring 
and the last to shed its leaves in 
the fall. Remarkably free from 
plant diseases. 











We can furnishalimited supply 
of these beautiful, fast growing, 
hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for 
quick shade, in exceilent nurs- 
ery grown stock. Place orders 
now for spring planting. 


4 year old tree. 5 feet 
high when planted. Now 
20 feet high with 18 
foot spread. 





tat 

SVT TCT CTC T TET TUTE 
Write for our beautifully illustrated Catalogue coming with sizes and 
prices Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every 
variety for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 


GLENWOOD 
Glen Brothers, Inc. Ni 


NURSERY 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 
“We furnish the home—outdoors” 

















The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING MANUAL 





A comprehensive guide, aesthetic and practical, 
for all garden lovers, both those who are still 
| planning their gardens on paper and those who 
have had gardening experience. Including plant 
lists compiled with the help of horticulturalists 
| in all sections of the country, and an introductory 
chapter of garden design by Fletcher Steele, L.A., 

member of the American Society of Landscape 

Architects. With many illustrations, including 

sketches, diagrams and plans as well as half-tones 


The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston, will supply this book at $4.10 (postpaid) 
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A French Frontier 
on an 


American Estate 


ic suggests an etching...this picture of peace and beauty. And 
its charm lies not only in the utter simplicity of its colonia! 
architecture but in the added artistry of the touch of the old 
world...its woven wood fence. 






French Provincial it is called. Its name brings to mind its 
inspiration...sturdy... protective... graceful. From the provinces 
of southern France where thrift and decorative qualities are 
anticipated equally. 

Today, bordering the American estate, the French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence serves many purposes. It screens its en- 
closure from gaze and intrusion. It softens the glare trom the 
highway and it presents to the outside world an effect both 
distinctive and distinguished. 

Only live young chestnuts are used to make its lasting pal- 
ings. Copperweld rust-proof wire is used to weave them to- 
gether and a firm stripping across the back insures them 
against the wear of time and the elements. The natural wood 
requires no painting. Comes in four heights 66", 411", 3°10", 
18", in fwil five foot sections ready to erect. 

An interesting story “Fence and Defence” which includes, as 
well, information about other Reeveshire products will be sent 
without obligation, on request. 


French Provincial 


Woven Wood Fence 
| pEFENCE | A Reeveshire. Product. 
Robert C. Reeves Co. 

shy 101 Park Avenue ~« New York City 


as) y | Oldest and largest distributors of wooden 
f fences in America. 
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| Robert C. Reeves Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
} Please send me “Fence and Defence” without cost. 
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KUNDERD 
Golden Anniversary 


Gladioli 


Specials 


Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book— 


FREE 


1930 marks A. E. Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth year as a 
gladiolus originator, 
breeder and grower. Dur- 
ing this half century 
Mr. Kunderd has origi- 
nated entirely new types 
of gladioli, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of new 
varieties. Gladioli that 
are popular favorites 
were originated and 
named by Mr. Kunderd. 
Next summer is your 
chance to have the finest 
garden of gladioli in 
your neighborhood. Mr. bw 
Kunderd celebrates his , 
Golden Anniversary by b ar 
making a number of oN 
Golden Anniversary Col- 
lection Specials. These collections contain the 
cream of the Kunderd varieties. Write for the 
new Kunderd ‘Golden Anniversary Gladiolus 
Book” — Free — and make your selections. 
The book is more than a catalog, for it contains 
articles covering the history, development and 
improvement of the gladiolus. In addition are 
Mr. Kunderd’s own directions for planting and 
growing. It introduces 130 new varieties and 
illustrates 63 in colors. Use coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
236 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 














Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden 
Anniversary Gladiolus Book. 
Name 
St. or R. F. D. = 
City 
State 
Sg Oe er ae ae ee er ar we Gr oF 








Protect your 


plants, flowers, shrubs 


and evergreens against 
the costly ravages of insect pests. 
Spray regularly with Wilson’s 
O.K. Plant Spray...the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is 
non-poisonous, easily applied 
and is equally effective in-doors 
or out-of-doors. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Half-pint 40c; 
Quart $1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 
Gallons $12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 
) Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 






THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














Then there is Wilson’s | 


SCALE-O. . . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and 
other trees. Scale-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs —evenin Winter. 
Mixes readily in cold water. . 

covers very rapidly and evenly. 
1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Dept. B3 Hilson. 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





W ark AND PESTILENCE 
(Continued from page 382) 


Dixon line, although it occa- 
sionally has been found in the 
more Northern states. 

Sclerotium rolfsii is a soil in- 
habitant and, like most soil para- 
sites, is capable of living a peace- 
ful, law-abiding existence, gaining 
its livelihood from dead matter 
without destroying plant life and 
robbing man of the fruits of his 
labor. But unfortunately it sim- 
ply will not stay good. It may re- 
main perfectly quiescent for some 
time — even as much as several 
years —in any one particular 
spot, not attempting to steal its 
food from living plants, and liv- 
ing in peace with its neighbors. 
Sooner or later, however, it goes 
on the warpath, leaving destruc- 
tion and ruin in its wake. This 
parasite is no respecter of persons 
in the plant kingdom. Unlike 
most parasites of this type, which 
confine their attacks to a few 
species of plants, often not more 
than one, this marauder takes its 
food from a large number of dif- 
ferent plants. Vegetables such as 
tomatoes, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, beans, cabbages; fruits 
such as apples, peaches, grapes, 
watermelons; shade and_ orna- 
mental trees and ornamental 
shrubs — all these are capable of 
being damaged or utterly de- 
stroved by this fungus. 

The spirit of lawlessness among 
humans which has become a regu- 
lar epidemic within recent years, 
and which is believed by some to 
be traceable to the Eighteenth 
Amendment and to the Volstead 
Act, has its counterpart in the 
very destructive epidemic which 
Sclerotium rolfsii has occasioned 
within the past few years, al- 
though as far as the lawlessness of 
this fungus is concerned no one 
has yet claimed it to be due to 
Prohibition. 

In 1928 it destroyed a very large 
per cent of the cantaloupe fruit in 
some of the most important cen- 
tres where this crop is grown, and 
in 1929 it started its marauding 
early on various plants and was 
only cut short by extreme drought. 
Not only did it destroy the fruit 
in the field, but, what is far worse, 
it continued its destruction after 
the fruit was picked. So clever is 
this parasite that it can be present 
on what appears to be a perfect- 
ly sound cantaloupe and within 
twenty-four hours after shipment 
it will have completely rotted and 
destroyed this fruit. A crate of 
cantaloupes which represented 
choice, grade A fruit when picked 
might arrive at its destination 
as a soft, dripping, unsavory mass, 
thus robbing the grower not only 
of the cost of the cantaloupes but 
also of the cost of transportation. 

This thief works in an insidious 





way. As one sees it in the soil, 
with its snowy-white, fluffy, deli- 
cate threads, spread out in a more 
or less fan-shaped fashion, it ap- 
pears perfectly harmless, and as a 
matter of fact it frequently does 
no damage. Then suddenly it 
changes its mind, so to speak, and 
within a few days’ time it will 
destroy a bed of snapdragons, or a 
large number of pepper plants, or 
almost any other plant that hap- 
pens to be in its path. If one 
could only tell what it is that 
makes it change its mind, that 
makes a Dr. Jekyll turn into a Mr. 
Hyde, then we migit be in a posi- 
tion to prevent its nefarious ac- 
tions in a much easier fashion 
than is possible at present. We do 
know that it frequently goes ram- 





Two different parasites in mor- 
tal combat. At A and B Sclerotium 
rolfsii is destroying the cotton-wilt 
parasite and at C and D the re- 
verse has occurred 


paging during exceptionally moist 
periods, but this is not always the 
case. Nor does it appear to take 
on its parasitic habits because it 
becomes hungry and has n’t suffi- 
cient food to supply its needs in 


the soil. What makes a human 
thief steal? Heredity? Environ- 
ment? 


Groping its way along in the 
soil by means of fine, delicate 
threads and coming in contact 
with a living plant, be it stem 
tissue or a portion of the fruit ly- 
ing next to the soil, it pierces the 
organ and in time kills it by the 
poisons which it produces within 
the tissues. Having thus over- 
come its victim, it proceeds to de- 
vour the parts attacked. So vora- 
cious is this highwayman that it 
does not stop in any soft, juicy 
place within the attacked parts, 
but, striking right and left be- 
tween the cells or through the 
cells, it destroys and devours 
everything — protoplasm, reserve 
foods, and cell walls. This unfor- 
tunately means that the chemical 
substance known as cellulose, 
which gives firmness and rigidity 
to plant tissues, is completely 
broken down and disintegrated. 








GAZING 
GLOBE 


Like mirr 
of the Taj Mabere 
this lovely globe, 


Exclusive feature 

















enables one to secure 
globe on estal, 
safe in win . Sealed 


tip protects mir- 
rored surface from 
deterioration. 
“Eastern Prince” 
—12” with pedestal, 
$15.00. Globe only, $8.00. F.O.B. Mill. 
ville, N. J. Other sizes. Send for free 
catalogue. 


FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK 
Room 1006-A 7 East 42nd Street 
New York City 











Tigagy...-- «+. $2.50 Jewell. fi 50 
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DAHLIA BARGAINS 
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GLADIOLA BARGAINS 


By the 100 — 1" and larger 














25 at the 100 rate, all prices postpaid 
No order accepted for less than $1.50 


SUNSET GARDENS 


2026 Delano Street Portland, Oregon 


TEN CACTI 


Blooming size All different 


Postpaid for $2.50 
Table garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 


Mountain Park New Mexico 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cuitivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburban- 
ites, Country Estates and 
Poultrymen. 
New Low Prices—Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1094, 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Property Enclosed 


MARCH 





is Property Protected 


An Afco Fence at the boundary lines is a polite 
but effective reminder that privacy is desired. Children 
playing on the lawn are protected against the menace 
of straying dogs. Shrubs and plants are protected from 
thoughtless passers-by. 

Afco Fences are attractive as well as protective. 
They may be the chain link type or ornamental iron, or 
a combination of gates of one type and fence of another. 
Several attractive installations are pictured in the 
Afco Catalog which will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
22 Fifth Avenue = = = New York 


Afcto Fences and Gates 

















MarTHa Brookes HurTcHEson’s 
“Ghe Spirit of the Garden 


N terms clear even to the beginner, one of the highest 
American authorities on landscape architecture here 
presents the principles that form the basis of land- 
scape design. A book remarkable for its concise and prac- 
tical suggestions, brilliantly and entertainingly written. 







WitH 223 ILLustraTiIons 
of the beautiful and famous gardens in this country and 
abroad, including this one of a corner of the Garden of the 
Villa D’Este, Tivoli, Italy. AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
PRESS BOOK, published by Little, Brown & Company. 


Inexpensive Edition, $3.50 at all Booksellers. 
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To the Contrary 


All ourRock Plantsare at least 
two year field-grown, full 
rooted big clumps. We guar- 
antee atrivalingoodcondition, 
or cheerfully replace at our 
expense. 


E. H. Schultz 


= 


J UST off the press— the beautiful new 
catalog of America’s Oldest and Largest Depart- 
mental Nursery. More illustrations in color than 
ever before — more new charts and diagrams to 
help you beautify your grounds—and the most 
complete listing of trees, shrubs, plants, seeds, 
etc., including uncommon varieties not usually 
found in the average Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Roomand Rock Garden 








ROCKERY PLANTS Are Easy To Plant 


OU don’t necessarily have to 
plant or grow them among 
rocks. There’s many a placein the 
hardy border where rock plants 
fit like no others do. If you have a 
low wall, there’s a number of the 
creeping close-covering blooming 
kinds, that are a joy to grow on it. 
If you have a notion to have 
the fun of having a rock garden 
of your own, then send for our 
catalog on Hardy Plants and Rock 
Plants. Along with it, we will send 
you our own fully illustrated book 
telling in a neighborly and practi- 
cal way how to make one. What 
to make it with. And where to get 
the right makings. This booklet is 
charged at cost, 25 cents; which 
may be deducted from your re- 
mittance, or will be refunded on 
receipt of your order. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans 
Sec’y-Treas. 


GF OO 








Storrs « Harrison 
(os. 1930 Spri ng 
Catalog. 





Illustrating and 
describing 
America’s most 
complete 
assortments of 
TREES: PLANTS 
SHRUBS: VINES 
SEEDS - ETC. 


Easy-to-follow instructions on how to | 
plan and plant a modern Outdoor Liv- 

ing Room or Rock Garden. Whether 2% 
you plan to landscape your g oF a 
entire place or merely set f 
out some new plants, you 
need this catalog. Send 
for it. 
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Whe most beautiful 
fence made... but not 
the most expensive! 


HABITANT Good-Will is the most pic- 
turesque wood fence on the market .. . 
lovely silver-tipped Northern White Cedar 
. - - spaced closely for beauty . . . built 
stronger for permanence. This fence is alike 
on both sides . .. that is why it is called 
Good- Will. 

Habitant fence comes complete with posts 
Wotee for illustrated booklet and all ready to set up. Never requires painting. 
costs of these and other designs, Actually becomes more lovely with age. 
including hurdle, post and rail, And priced considerably below its actual 
picket and stockade fencing. . 

Garden furniture, too, of the WOrt 

same enduring wood. 


cme avors A H ABITANT 
INCORPORATED 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices and Showrooms in = & N e om 


62 principal cities 
AND GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
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Y FAR the most delightful 
non-fiction volume I have 
come across is The Desert Road 


to Turkestan, by Owen Latti- 


more (though the critics have 


paid it scant attention). 

Educated in China and with 
some experience in the wool in- 
dustry there, Mr. Lattimore at- 
tached himself to a west-bound 
caravan and made the long jour- 
ney through Mongolia, across 
the Black Gobi to Barkul and 
Urumchi. 

Though some of the route 
traversed is almost unknown and the author's account of 
the False Lama and his desert castle is news, the book 
depends on no geographical discovery for its importance; 
it ts its pervading revealing human quality which sticks 
in the memory. 

One takes part in the daily existence of these hard- 
bitten ‘‘camel pullers’’ with whom the writer lived and 
struggled and endured; one feels the stark grimness of the 
desert across which they toil for months at a time and 
the harsh romance of this primitive trade artery; the 
pathetic lost- dog figure of the ‘‘Chenfan Wawa’ * becomes 
a part of one’s own experience. 

Not since I read Arabia Deserta have I found a modern 


travel book which seemed so definite an addition to the 
volumes which endure. 





Henry WysHamM LANIER 
in Woman's Home Companion 
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Giant California Zinnias 


Fraser’s 1930 Specialties in Flower Seeds 


If you can’t come to California, you can enjoy some of the best fea- 
tures of California in your own garden, by shai these gorgeous 
flowers which are different from any obtainable else where. Our 
“Sun-Ripened Flower Seeds” will grow successfully in .every state. 
Let your 1930 garden be the envy of your neighborhood. 

Giant California Mammoth cilia Zinnia Colleétion 
Includes 24 shades, many new and r nd 
Individual packets, 
orange, scarlet-crimson, lavender 
ets. Revakee $5 00 cin Sent 

California Wild Flowers 
Our novel collection of five wonder- 
ful formulas include L 
Blue Eyes, Wild Sn 
Native Heliotrope, 
Blue Bells, Buttercups, Blazing Stars, 
Coreopsis, and many others. $ 
Five large packets. $2.50 value 

California our 
Our most popular Fo onsist 
of a glorious blend of 12 
colors. Tuhp flowered 
Fraser’s Plume A ters 
Improved strain of “ostrich feather” 
type. 2 to 2'% feet. Li 
themum-like flo’ — 5 
1 packet of each 2 ri ‘ose pink shades 
rate colors. packe $1.50 value 
bir per AL ores 

Ne. 1—Choice of any four of >. 2—All seven of ab 
the above collections, postpar sa ($15 value) pos 


Send fi 
aa fully FRASER & SON” 
rel FRASER BLDG., 1010 E. Colorado, Pasadena, Calif 
BC ee Growers of Specialties in California Grown Flower Seeds. 


on Specialties in 
SunRipened FlowerSeeds 











TO KEEP A LAWN BEAUTIFUL 


ACOBSEN Power Lawn Mow- 
ers are responsible for alawn  , 
beauty unknown a few years ago. + 5 a 














THE DESERT ROAD TO TURKESTAN 
dn ATLANTIC Book published by Little, Brown & Company 
$4.00 at all booksellers 





They save time and labor for city 
parks, cemeteries, schools, inst1- 
| i ae golf courses, and thou- 
| sands of estates. Enclosed gear 
| drive, auto-type differential, sep- 
arate clutch control of traction 
and cutting units, op self-sharp- 
ening reel give the Jacobsen a 
| distinct advantage in perform- 
ance recognized both in America 
| 






and Europe. < . wa? 
JACOBSEN 4-Acre Power i 
Mower with Sickle-Bar /) / \\ 
Clipping Attachment 


The Sickle-Bar Clipping Attachment for the 

4-Acre Mower gets dandelions, buck- ST 
horn, plantain and other weeds that are 
beyond the scope of the cutting reel. 


The Jacobsen line includes the 4-Acre 
Model with 24-inch reel, a 19-inch 
Junior Power Mower, a 24- inch roller- 
driven estate mower, and a power put- 
ting-green mower, and i important at- 





| 
|  tachments develo ped during a period 1-30 
| of ten years. a ee Pe hie. 
| WRITE... for free book, “Lawns | Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. ' 
} Beautiful.’” Demonstrations on your You may Fog _ your free book, “Lawns 
| own grounds without obligation, Beautiful,’ J 
— ss ! 
JACOBSEN MFG. CO. | ' 
| Dept. HB Racine, Wisconsin . nena trons etebeaociaeComeats ara eaeenens 
New York Office: 507 W. 56th St. g Meme t 
1 ee 
I 1 
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BETTER RESULTS 


Each year brings better results 
from the Moto-Mower, for the 
very good reason that the Moto- 
Mower grows better and better 
mechanically. 


The Detroit Model this year has 
a new reel throw-out clutch 
which releases the cutting reel, 
so that cutting and traction 
units operate through separate 
clutches. 


New frame construction permits 
complete removal of the reel 
almost instantly — known as 
“‘drop-out”’ reel. 


A week clipper can be obtained 
for this model at small extra 
cost. Obtain complete informa- 
tion on all Moto-Mower Models 
by asking for our new 1930 
catalog. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 
3252 Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to: 


ene 


(LE PES Ra ae Seep Tar 


Joseph H. Dodson 


book, “intetine MME 
illustrated with 55 actual Pphoto- 
graphs—‘‘Your Bird Friendsand How 
to Win Them.” Tells you how to have 
birds on your premises the year 
round — explains styles of houses, 
baths ond shelters they prefer. Send 
for this FREE book today. 

Birds are useful. They keep the 
garden free oe cut worms, bugs, 


er destructive 
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Soar irel 


America’s foremost i loBri 
bird authority for 
50 years, has weit the 
ten an interesting 


Wf k moths and oth- 

. insects. , 
tins feed from the air. One 
colony will destroy thou- 
sands of mosquitoes a day. 


Birds Bring Cheer 
A medley of bird songs will 
add to the attractiveness of 


Mar- Flicker House 


: any home. Na- 
Queen Anne Martin House turally, birds 
go where they are most welcome — 
have good places to nest, plenty of 
fresh water and are not molested by 
their enemies. Write for free book. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
227 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


Dodson Bird Houses are priced 
from $2 to $150 








Blooming Size CACTI 


Group of 25 named varie- 
ties for sun room, porch, 
or garden — if ‘orde red 
individually would cost 
$14— a quality 
bargain buy at 

10 different named varie- 
ties with hand painted 
Mexican bow! . . 

Same without the bowl $3. 


5 diffe rc blooming size 
named varieties 

with Mexican bowl. $2. 50 
Without the bowl $1.50. 


Wren House 
ae 


W aR AND PESTILENCE 
(Continued from page 384) 


A COMPARISON between a pot of soil infested with 
Sclerotium volfsii and another free from this parasite. 
Note that about 70 per cent of the tomato seedlings have 


been killed in the infested pot 


In this wav the attacked fruit or 
stem soon decays and decomposes. 

One curious thing that has re- 
cently been unearthed about this 
parasite is that it prefers to grow 
on things that have an acid reac- 
tion, and given a neutral or an al- 
kaline medium it does poorly or 
not at all. If this is the case 
then, it is obvious that it could be 
easily controlled by simply adding 
lime to the soil. But here a most 
disturbing factor comes in which 
can sometimes completely upset 
the beneficial action of lime. For 
some years past it has been known 
that various types of living things 
can change, in the process of 
growth, an acid medium to a 
neutral or alkaline one and an al- 
kaline medium to an acid condi- 
tion. If that is true, then on any 
soil possessing microbes capable of 
changing an alkaline reaction to 
an acid reaction one might add 
lime in quantities sufficient to 
bankrupt an otherwise prosperous 
individual without materially re- 
ducing the attacks of Sclerotium 
rolfsii. On the other hand, on 
soils possessing other types of mi- 
crobes, liming, when applied in 
sufficient quantity and at the 
proper time of the year, may be 
entirely effective in controlling it. 

Another thing has recently been 
unearthed about this pest. That 
it can produce certain hard, 
brownish, rounded bodies, which 
resemble mustard or radish seed, 
has been known for some time. 
It has also been known that these 
tough bodies are very resistant to 
adverse weather conditions and 
that in those parts of the country 
which have rather severe winter 
weather it is these bodies which 
enable the parasite to pass through 
the winter safely. What has re- 
cently been discovered is that it is 
the germination of these bodies 
that is greatly influenced by the 
acid or alkaline conditions. In 
those parts of the country where 
the parasite overwinters only in 


balls, it may be expected to be 
controlled much more readily 
than in other parts where the 
parasite lives over not only in 
this form, but also as living and 
growing threads. It has been 
found that liming or alkaline 
reaction has no great influence in 
preventing the continued growth 
of these living threads or runners. 
In other words, a treatment which 
may be effective in one part of the 
country may be practically useless 
in another. Of course it is only by 
a proper understanding of these 
natural forces that man can ex- 
pect to cope with the various pests 
that beset him. 

We are now ready to discuss 
the results that have recently been 
obtained with this parasite when 
it was grown in the presence of 
another. The latter happened to 
be the notorious highwayman 
which, aside from the boll weevil, 
causes more grief to the cotton 
grower than any other pest. It is 
also a soil inhabitant, known as 
the cotton-wilt microbe, and, like 
Sclerotium rolfsii, is a fungus. 
Unlike Sclerotium it can grow and 
multiply just as readily on alka- 
line or limy media as on acid ones. 
When these two are grown to- 
gether a very curious phenomenon 
occurs. In media having acid re- 
actions Sclerotium overgrows the 
cotton-wilt microbe and com- 
pletely suppresses it. On the other 
hand, when alkaline media are fed 
to both, the cotton-wilt parasite 
not only holds its own but turns 
on Sclerotium, choking it with 
such avidity that no vestige re- 
mains. 

With this knowledge at hand it 
is obvious that a new weapon has 
been discovered by which man 
may be enabled to cope more 
successfully with these adverse 
forces. It is as yet too soon to pre- 
dict with certainty what the out- 
come will be, but the enlisting of 
one microbe to war upon another 
is a field offering tremendous 
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All the charm of Old Erin — ang 
“Blarney” to that; for this Rose is on 
the most exquisite in form, with its 
ful pink color. And yet it’s only one 
hundreds of Armstrong new and 
roses — strong field-grown and re 
bloom. Order from us and be 
delightful roses. 


Write for the 1930 64-page tree and 
catalog, with ten-page rose section, ; 
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urseries 
424 NeEUCLID AVE* ONTARIO, 


Easiest and quickest way to water your 

garden. No need to waste summer evenil 

a hose. A Shower Pipe puts an end to th 

work. Eight feet long (two 4 ft. secti 

sprays. Sprinkles a 10 x 20 ft. area. Reach 

nook and corner. Does away with all h 

A modern sprinkler for the busy man. 

Parts to wear out. Buy a Shower Pip 

never have to buy another sprinkler. 

use. Guaranteed. Low priced. Write ford 

WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6460 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich 
Irrigation equipment of all kinds, 








ROSES, ‘**Créme de la 


12 Large first grade field grown Rose 
$6.00; 6 for $3.50. Express paid on 0 
$9.00: Claudius Pernet, yellow; Etoile 
lande, dark red; bs mage peach; 
pink; Druschki, wt Rev. F. P. R 
old; K. A. Victoria. ream; Shot Sillk, | 
lame; Lieu Chaure, crimson; Columblasd 
Mad Butterfly, peach pink; Red R 


Ask for Catalogue of New Roses 


Stratford Rose Nurse 
P. O. Box 16 Stratford, G 











Imperial Delphiniums 
The best of the world’s finest. Every 
masterpiece. Up to nine feet high — 
3 inches in diameter. Singles, doubles, & 
Every delph color including pink, 
yellow. 50 seed, 50c; 150 seed, $1.00; 
$2.00. Small plants, 10c each; $7.00 per 
dred. Large plants, 50c each; $5.00 per 
Why not make yours the Garden 
Fairies? I will replace all seed or p ; 
satisfactory. Seed should be planted now. ’ 





E.E.Healey, Exclusive Grower, Puyallup, 
SPECIAL INTRODUCE 


FLOWER OFFERS 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


100 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual F 

50 Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs, 

6 choice Dablias, all different colors, each 

5 Very Choice Sy all different colors, each 
10 large field grown. Hardy Plants, all different, 


ROSE SIDE GARDENS, Box 5, W 


$c 0 © 


By James S. Hart 
and Garret D. Byrnes 


A story of newspaper life i 
large Eastern city 


$2.00 at all booksellers 

















Steiner Electric Lawn 


Mows quicker, better, easier. 16-im. 
ome use. Highest ¢r G 


Cacti culture book free with orders. Shipments pre- 


seedlike 


paid. ~— check, stamps, money order. 
EXICAN TRADING 
Room B, ‘wo Republics Bldg. 


co., 
El Paso, Tex. a 


the form of these small, 


possibilities. 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


anteed motor. Write for ¢ 
Steiner-Fulton P 
5751 Easton Ave. St 








